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Alternating-current  Electricity 

and 

Its  Applications  to  Industry 

SECOND  COURSE 


CHAPTER  I 

PERFORMANCE  OF  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  GENER- 
ATORS.    REGULATION  AND  CONTROL. 

The  armature  windings  of  alternators  have  been  taken  up 
in  detail  in  the  ''First  Course"  as  a  practical  means  of 
8tud3ring  the  current  and  voltage  relations  in  polyphase  cir- 
cuits. It  is  now  necessary  to  note  the  performance  of  the 
alternator  as  a  whole  when  in  service. 

The  purchaser  and  the  operator  of  an  alternating-current 
generator  are  concerned  about  the  following  features: 

First  How  does  the  generator  behave  when  it  delivers 

power? 
Second.  How  much  power  can  a  given  generator  deliver 
without  endangering  its  own  safety;  or,  how  large  a 
generator  is  required  to  carry  a  given  load? 
Third.   How  does  the  generator  interact  with  other  parts 
of  the  system  to  which  it  must  be  connected? 
These  actions  or  properties  are  more  or  less  interdependent, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  one  of  them  without  in- 
volving all.    The  discussions  in  the  two  following  chapters 
are  prepared  for  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  service  in  the  electric  plant  or  system  and  for 
the  man  who  pays  the  bills  and  seeks  the  profit,  rather  than 
for  the  designer. 
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6  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

Eiample  1.  The  Standardization  Rules  state  thnt  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  field  and  armature  should  not  be  permitted  to  rise  more 
tlian  55°  C.  above  a  room  tfmpcraturo  of  40°  C.  The  amiaturc 
temperature  of  a  certain  geuerator  rises  70"  C.  when  dclivrriiiK  a 
steadj'  load  of  200  kv-a.  What  is  the  greatest  load  in  kiJovolt- 
amperes  which  this  geuemtor  should  be  [wrmitted  to  carry  coa- 
tinuoualy  at  this  voltage? 

Note,  ((i)  The  rate  of  heiit  loss  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  machine  temperature  aud  room  tempera- 
ture. 

(6)  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  half  the  heat  loss  with  a  55°  rise  in 
temperature  ia  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  in  the  machine 
and  is  constant  at  all  loads.  The  other  half  is  due  to  the  PR  low 
in  the  copper  and  is  thus  proportional  to  the  sfjuarc  of  the  current. 

Applying  (o), 

loss  with  55*  rise  _  55      11 
loss  with  70°  rise  ~  70  ""^  U " 

Applying  (6), 
let  /  =  current  with  55°  rise, 

I\  =  current  with  70°  rise. 
Loss  with  55°  rise  =  iron  loss  +  /*r  loss. 
But 
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8  ALTERNATiNG-CVRRBNT  ELECTRICITY 

But  tlie  kilovnlt-amperes  delivered  by  the  generator  at  &  given 
viiHagc  is  proportional  to  the  cmrent  in  armature  windings.  Thus 
kv-a.  (with  55°  rise)  ^  /  . /Tl  £ 
200  (with  70°  rise)  /,  "  V  17  "  lo' 
Therefore  the  output  of  the  generator  which  will  cause  a  55°  rise 
only  is  1^  of  the  output  which  causes  a  70°  rise,  or  i^  of  200  =  160 
kv-a. 

The  generator  could  thus  be  run  as  a  160-kv-a.  nioehinc  and  not 
overheat. 

Prob.  1-1.  When  operated  eontinuously  at  the  full-load  rating 
on  the  name  plute,  the  armature  of  a  certain  generator  attains  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  40°  C,  above  the  room  temperature.  On  the 
basis  of  the  assumptions  of  Example  1,  calculate; 

(a)  By  what  percentage  the  total  heat  losses  in  the  armature 
may  safely  exceed  those  at  rated  full  load. 

(b)  By  what  percentage  the  eurrent  output  may  safely  exceed 
the  rated  full-load  current? 

Prob.  2-1.  I'lg.  1  shows  the  variations  of  current  input  to  a 
motor  driving  an  automatically-controlled  planer,  during  a  little 
more  than  one  cycle  of  operation.     Calculate: 

(a)  The  numerical  average  value  of  the  current,  regardless  of 
direetion. 
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temperature  is  directly  proportional  to  the  heat  loeaca  in  the 
machine.  What  will  be  ttie  temperature  rise,  and  the  actual  tem- 
perature, of  the  field  coils  when  the  alternator  operates  steadily 
at  full  load?  (For  an  approximate  solution,  the  increase  in  re^st- 
AQoe  o(  the  field  coila  due  to  temperature  may  be  neglected.) 
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Flo.  2.  Curve  di  current  taken  by  an  800-h.p.,  2200-Tolt,  225-r,p.m. 
three-phase  induction  motor,  geared  direct  to  a  mine  water-hoist, 
having  a  capacity  of  260,000  gal.  per  hr.  The  curve  ahows  one  hoist- 
ing cycle.    Oenend  EUctrie  Co. 

3.  Advantages  of  High  Efficiency.     Efficiency  expressed 
eaiactly,  as  a  number,  is  the  ratio  between  the  output  of 
and  tlie  input  to  a  given  machine  or  process.    Thus: 
Instantaneous  efficiency  = 

real  power  output  in  watts,  kw.  or  h.p. 
re^  power  input,  in  same  units  at  same  instant 
All-day  efficiency  = 
energy  output  during  one  day  in  kw.-hours  or  h.p-houra 

energy  input  during  same  day,  in  same  units. 
Efficiency  may  be  calculated  in  any  one  of  several  ways, 
depending  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  convenient  or  nece»- 
•lary  to  obtun  the  data.    Thus: 
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Efficiency  = 

output  _  output  _  input— total  losses 

input       output  +  total  losses  input 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  explain  D3ethoda 
for  measuring  the  quantitiiis  which  must  be  known  in  order 
to  calculate  the  efficiency.  But  we  are  concerned  in  finding 
what  conditions  promote  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  alter- 
nalor,  and  what  it  costs  ua  to  permit  a  lower  efficiency  than 
might  be.     A  higher  efficiency  means: 

1,  Less  cost  of  input  to  produce  a  given  output,  or  more 
of  valuable  output  from  a  given  expenditure  for  input. 

2.  Larger  and  more  costly  engines  required  to  deliver 
a  given  amount  of  electric  power.  More  fixed  charges 
and  more  space  required. 

Prob,  B-1.  When  the  total  losses  of  a  machine  are  10  per  cent 
of  it^  output,  what  is  its  efficiency? 

Prob.  6-1.  When  the  total  losses  of  a  machine  are  10  per  cent 
of  its  input,  what  is  its  elliciency?     ' 

Prob.  7-1,     An  alternator  is  delivering  2.'>0  kv-a.  at  S5  per  cent 
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PR  loss  in  the  field.  The  voltage  tends  to  fall  when  the 
armature  current  increases,  and  to  keep  the  terminal  voltage 
constant  requires  an  increase  in  field  current.  This  increases 
the  field  PR  loss,  though  not  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  arm- 
ature PR  loss.  Whether  the  ratio  of  the  total  losses  to  the 
output  will  be  increased  or  diminished  depends  upon  whether 
the  losses  which  vary  with  the  load  are  greater  or  less  than  the 
losses  which  do  not  vary  with  the  load.  If  the  fixed  losses 
are  greater  than  the  variable  losses,  an  increase  of  output 
will  raise  the  efficiency.  But  as  soon  as  the  variable  losses 
become  greater  than  the  fixed  losses,  a  further  increase  of  out- 
put will  lower  the  efficiency.  For  illustration.  Table  I  gives 
results  of  a  test  for  losses  and  efliciency  on  a  fairly  large 
alternator;  it  is  taken  from  an  article  on  "Shop  Testing  of 
Alternating-Current  Generators  and  Synchronous  Motors" 
in  "The  Electric  Journal,"  December,  1913. 

Table  I 


Load,  per  cent  of 
rated 

Line  amperes  per 
terminal 

Field  amperes 

Terminal  volts 

Ck>re  loss,  in  kw — 

Field  copper  loss, 
kw 

Armature  copper 
loss,  kw 

Friction  and  wind- 
age, kw 

Total  losses,  kw 

Kv-a.  output 

Real  kw.  output . . . 

Real  kw.  input 

Efficiency,  per  cent 


0.0 

25.0 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

0.0 

49.0 

98.0 

147.0 

196.0 

77.0 

81.5 

86.5 

94.0 

101.5 

6300.0 

6300.0 

6300.0 

6300.0 

6300.0 

39.4 

39.5 

39.6 

39.7 

39.8 

4.68 

5.24 

5.92 

6.98 

8.13 

0.0 

0.42 

1.68 

3.78 

6.72 

30.25 

30.25 

30.25 

30.25 

30.25 

74.33 

75.41 

77.45 

80.71 

84.90 

0.0 

534.0 

1071.0 

1604.0 

2140.0 

0.0 

427.0 

857.0 

1283.0 

1712.0 

74.33 

502.4 

934.4 

1363.7 

1796.9 

0.0 

85.0 

91.7 

94.1 

95.3 

125.0 

245.0 

112.0 

6300.0 

39.9 

9.92 

10.51 

30.25 

90.58 

2672.0 

2137.0 

2227.6 

95.9 


^  At  all  loads  covered  by  Table  I,  the  sum  of  fixed  losses  (consisting 
of  friction,  windage  and  core  loss)  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  variable 
losses  (field  copper  loss  and  armature  copper  loss),  and  the  efficiency 
is  continually  increasing  as  the  output  increases.    It  is  apparent, 
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however,  that  the  efficiency  is  approaching  a  maximum  value,  ss 
the  variable  fosses  become  more  nearly  equal  to  the  constant 
lapses. 

By  drawing  from  the  above  data  a  cun'e  with  field  copper  loaa 
and  per  cent  load  as  coordinateH,  and  extending  this  curve  aa  f ar  aa 
260  per  cent  of  rated  load,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  approxi- 
mate values: 

At  200  per  cent  load,  output  =  3424  kw.;  core  loss  =  40.2  kw.; 
friction  and  windage  =  30.3  kw.;   field  copper  loss  =  20.7 
kw.;    armature    copper    loss  =  20.9 kw. 
Efficiency  "=  96.6  per  cent;  "constant "  losses  =  70.5  kw.;  "vari- 
able "  losses  =47>6  kw. 
At  220  per  cent  load,  output  =  3770  kw. ;  cort  loss  =  40.3  kw. ; 
friction  and  windage  =  30.3  kw.;    field  copper  loss  =  26.1 
kw.;  armature  copi>er  loss  =  32.5  kw. 
Efficiency  =  96.6 percent;  " constant " lasses  =  70.6 kw.;  "vari- 
able "  losses  =  58.6  kw. 
At  240  per  cent  load,  output  =  4110  kw.;  core  loss  =  40.4kw.; 
friction  and  windage  =  30.3  kw. ;    field  copper  loas  =  39.3 
kw.;  armature  copper  loss  =  38.7  kw. 
Efficiency  =  96.5  per  cent;  "  constant "  losses  =  70.7  kw. ;  "  vari- 
able "  losses  =  7S.0  kw. 

;r  cent  load,  output  =  4450  kw.:  core  loas  ^  40.5  kw 
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in  applying  this  general  relation  for  maximum  ef&- 
dency. 

2.  The  core  losses  are  very  nearly  constant.  They  con- 
sist of  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  in  arma- 
ture core  and  pole  faces,  and  their  amount  depends 
upon  the  frequency  (speed)  and  flux  density  in  the 
cores.  The  frequency  and  terminal  voltage  are 
assumed  to  be  held  constant.  As  the  load  or  arma- 
ture current  increases,  the  e.m.f .  induced  in  the  arma- 
ture windings  must  increase  slightly  to  overcome  the 
voltage  drops  within  these  windings  and  keep  the 
terminal  voltage  constant.  Consequently,  the  flux 
(and  therefore  the  flux  density)  must  be  increased 
slightly  as  the  output  increases,  and  the  core  loss  is 
therefore  greater.  A  part  of  the  increase  of  field 
current  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  increase 
of  flux  and  induced  e.m.f. 

3.  The  friction  and  windage  losses  are  constant.  These 
^  depend  principally  upon  the  speed,  which  is  constant. 
^4.  The  armature  copper  loss  increases  as  the  square  of 

the  armature  current,  or  as  the  square  of  the  kv-a. 
output  if  the  voltage  is  constant,  or  as  the  square  of 
the  kilowatt  output  if  the  voltage  and  power-factor 
are  both  constant. 
5.  The  field  copper  loss  increases  with  the  output.  In 
this  particular  case  it  increases  quite  rapidly;  in  other 
cases  it  may  be  almost  constant  and  independent 
of  the  load.  To  keep  the  terminal  voltage  constant, 
as  is  usually  required,  some  increase  of  field  current 
is  necessary  for  reasons  cited  in  (2).  If  the  iron  is 
already  nearly  saturated  with  flux,  a  large  increase  in 
field  current  is  necessary  to  produce  a  small  increase 
in  flux.  Alternators  are  usually  designed  so  that  their 
cores  are  not  nearly  saturated  at  rated  full  load;  but 
if  they  are  operated  at  great  overloads  or  much  above 
rated  voltage,  saturation  may  be  approached. 
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The  load  on  this  particular  alternator  baa  a  power- 
factor  of  0.80,  aiitl  therefore  the  armature  current  has 
a  considerable  reactive  component.  It  will  be  shown 
presently  that  current  lagging  90°  behind  the  induced 
ejn.f.  in  an  alternator  exercises  a  magnetic  effect 
("armature  reaction")  which  directly  opposes  that 
of  the  field  winding  and  tends  to  reduce  the  flux. 
To  keep  the  voltage  constant,  therefore,  a  further 
increase  of  field  current  may  be  necessary,  to  neutra- 
lize the  demagnetizing  effect  of  any  lagging  reactive 
component  of  armature  current  that  exists  when  the 
power-factor  of  the  load  is  less  than  unity, 

The  rate  at  which  the  field  current  must  increase 
with  the  load  depends,  therefore,  very  much  upon  the 
power-factor  of  the  receiving  circuit.  It  depends  also 
upon  the  construction  of  the  machine.  If  the  number 
of  turns  in  the  armature  coils  is  large,  a  comparatively 
weak  field  winding  will  produce  enough  6ux  to  generate 
rated  voltage;  but  a  given  amount  of  reactive  current 
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(c)  friction  and  windage  loss,  plus  core  loss,  plus  field  copper 
loss; 

(d)  total  losses; 

(fi)  efficiency.  The  ordinates  of  the  loss  curves  are  to  be  plotted 
to  a  scale  of  kilowatts,  and  of  the  efficiency  curves  to  a  scale  of 
percentage.  Explain  how  these  curves  illustrate  the  points  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  article. 

Prob.  11-1.  (a)  If  the  alternator  of  Table  I  were  to  operate 
at  full  rated  load  and  100  per  cent  power-factor,  what  losses  would 
be  changed,  and  how? 

(6)  What  would  be  the  approximate  value  of  efficiency  under 
this  condition? 

(c)  What  would  be  the  efficiency  when  delivering  full  rated  load 
at  50  per  cent  power-factor,  neglecting  change  of  field  current 
required  for  constant  voltage? 

6.  What  is  a  Good  Efficiency?  High  efficiency  is  ob- 
tained generally  by  increasing  the  first  cost  of  the  machine. 
High  efficiency  means  small  losses  corresponding  to  a 
given  output.  Small  copper-losses  mean  low  resistances,  and 
low  resistances  mean  large  sizes  of  wire  which  are  heavy 
and  cost  much  more.  Small  core-losses  mean  low  flux 
densities,  and  low  densities  mean  large  core-areas  to  carry 
enough  flux  to  generate  the  required  e.m.f.  at  standard 
frequency.  Large  core-areas  mean  large  volume  and  weight 
of  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  again  increases  the 
cost  of  the  machine.  Low  core-loss  also  means  high-grade 
iron  or  steel,  with  thin  laminations  well  insulated  from  one 
another,  and  all  this  increases  the  cost  still  further. 

It  is  possible  for  the  designer  to  build  an  alternator  for 
almost  any  desired  output  with  almost  any  desired  efficiency, 
by  being  sufficiently  liberal  with  quantity  and  quality  of 
materials  and  skilled  labor.  Experience  has  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  economical  to  build  the  average  alternator 
of  given  size  for  an  efficiency  higher  than  a  certain  fairly 
definite  value.  We  have  here  a  distinction  between  efficiency 
and  economy.  Why  is  it  not  economical,  or  why  does  it 
not  "pay,"  sometimes  to  build  machines  for  the  highest 
possible  efficiency? 
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Coniiiidcr  that  wp  tiavc  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  a  limJted 
amount  of  power  available  (1000  kw.)  and  a  market  for  all  flu 
energy  we  can  generate  (24  hours  per  day)  at  1  cent  per  kilowatt- 
liour.  Will  it-  pay  to  specify  a  96  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  generator, 
rather  than  95  per  cent?  If  we  get  the  higher  efficiency  alter- 
nator, wc  shall  riniuce  the  total  losses  by  10  kw.,  or  1  per  cent  of 
the  input,  or  we  shall  have  this  much  more  of  salable  output  from 
the  same  water  power.  Duiing  one  year  this  represents  (24  X 
365  X  10)  =  87,700  kw-hours,  wliich,  at  1  cent  per  kw-hour,  will 
sell  for  $877  per  year.  Now,  every  dolkr  invested  in  the  plant 
must  earn  or  save  at  least  13  cents  per  year.  This  is  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  "  fixed  charges  "  {conaiatUig  of  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, taxes  and  insurance)  on  one  dollar  of  invested  capital  for  one 

year.     Therefore,  we  can  afford  to  pay  t-^  =  $6750  more  for 

the  generator  having  96  per  cent  efficiency,  than  for  the  generator 
having  95  per  cent  efficiency.  If  the  eitra  cost  of  the  higher 
efficiency  generator  is  less  than  this  figure,  we  should  by  all  means 
specify  a  96  per  cent  efficiency  (or  perhaps  even  higher),  because  the 
increase  in  earnings  will  pay  more  than  the  fixed  charges  on  the 
additional  investment  required,  or  will  pay  higher  dividends  than 
Lnticipated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extra  cost  of  the  96 
r  cent  generator  ia  more  than  $6750,  it  would  l>e  unwiac  (from 
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taken  from  a  paper  by  E.  M.  Olin^  Trans.  A.I.E.E.,  June, 
1912.  Notice  that  in  general  the  efficiencies  are  lower  for 
the  smaller  machines.  Neither  the  size  and  weight  nor  the 
losses  of  a  dynamo  can  be  reduced  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
rated  output.  A  small  machine  is  always  heavier  and  more 
expensive  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  usually  has  a 
lower  efficiency,  than  a  larger  machine,  other  things  being 
equal  (such  as  quality  of  materials,  workmanship,  and  the 
like). 

Notice,  also,  from  Table  II,  that  several  machines  of  the  same 
rated  output  may  have  efficiencies  that  differ,  although  the  values 
are  fairly  close  together.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  conditions 
already  mentioned.  The  alternators  also  differ  widely  in  the  distri- 
bution of  losses  at  their  rated  full  load.  For  instance,  the  ratio  of 
variable  losses  (Wpr)  to  constant  losses  (Wf  +  Wr)  varies  between 

(27^  =  H  f°'  ^'^^'  No.  30.  and  („-^  =  I.49) 

for  Alternator  No.  2.  We  have  seen  that  the  efficiency  is  greatest 
in  any  one  machine  when  this  ratio  is  approximately  unity  (1.00). 
Therefore  it  appears  that  Alternator  No.  30  (8000  kw.)  will  reach  its 
maximum  efficiency  when  greatly  overloaded,  and  that  Alternator 
No.  2  reached  its  maximum  efficiency  at  a  load  considerably  less 
than  its  rated  output. 

The  rated  full  load  of  an  alternator  is  usually  the  largest 
output  which  it  can  deliver  continuously  without  exceeding 
a  safe  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  machine.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  designer  to  determine  whether  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  alternator  shall  occur  when  the  output  is 
less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  this  rated  full  load.  By 
being  generous  with  copper  and  sparing  of  iron,  making  the 
variable  losses  small  in  comparison  with  the  fixed  losses,  the 
maximum  efficiency  is  caiised  to  happen  at  a  heavy  load. 
By  being  generous  with  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuits  and 
sparing  of  copper  in  the  electrical  circuits,  the  variable  losses 
are  caused  to  be  large  in  comparison  with  the  fixed  losses, 
and  the  maximum  efficiency  occurs  at  light  load.  The  same 
statements  apply  to  electric  motors,  transformers,  aiud  other 
apparatus. 
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Prob.  lS-1.  For  the  alternator  of  Prob.  12-1  draw  curves, 
using  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  kv^a.  output  as  abscissas  in  all  cases, 
and  as  ordinates  the  following: 

(o)  Kw.  lost  in  friction.        ^ 

(6)  Kw.  lost  in  friction  +  rotation  losses. 

(c)  Kw.  lost  in  friction  +  rotation  +  copper,  or  total  kw.  loss. 

(d)  Efficiency  in  per  cent. 

Extend  these  curves  if  need  be,  and  discuss  the  relation  between 
the  losses  when  the  load  is  such  that  the  efficiency  is  maximum. 
Assume  friction  and  rotation  losses  constant  at  all  loads. 

Prob.  14-1.  For  each  alternator  listed  in  Table  II,  calculate 
each  loss  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  losses,  at  full-load.  Tabulate 
these  values,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  losses  in  the  various 
sizes  of  alternators  covered  by  Table  II.    Discuss  your  results. 

6.  Effect  of  Load  on  Voltage  of  Alternator.  Addition 
of  load  usually  causes  the  terminal  voltage  of  an  alternator 
to  change.  If  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  100  per  cent, 
the  voltage  falls.  If  the  power-factor  is  less  than  100  per 
cent  and  the  current  lags,  the  voltage  falls  much  more  than 
with  non-inductive  load.  If  the  power-factor  is  less  than 
100  per  cent  and  the  current  leads,  the  voltage  will  fall  less 
than  with  non-inductive  load,  or  may  even  rise,  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  leading  reactive  component.  Most 
generators  are  required  to  deliver  lagging  current.  Leading 
loads  are  the  exception,  and  are  met  usually  in  very  long 
distance  and  very  high  voltage  transmission  systems. 

The  inherent  or  automatic  change  of  voltage  which  occurs 
when  the  load  is  reduced  from  rated  full-load  to  zero  load, 
while  the  speed  and  field  current  are  kept  constant,  is  known 
as  the  "voltage  regulation."  It  is  usually  expressed  as  a 
percentage,  thus: 

Voltage  regulation,  in  per  cent  = 

(zero-load  voltage  —  full-load  voltageX      -^ 
full-load  voltage  / 

An  ordinary  value  for  the  voltage  regulation  of  an  alter- 
nator would  be  8  per  cent  on  non-inductive  load  and  24  per 
cent  on  a  lagging  inductive  load  having  80  per  cent  power- 
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factor.  For  the  average  central  station  load,  consisting  of 
lighting  and  power,  a  power-factor  of  80  per  cent  should  be 
assumed.  Power-factors  of  90  to  95  per  cent  are  usually  ob- 
tained only  when  the  load  is  entirely  incandescent  lighting  or 
heating.  Power-factors  as  high  as  this,  or  even  above  95 
per  cent,  may  be  obtained  if  a  lai^  part  of  the  load  consists 
of  synchronous  motors,  which  are  adjusted  to  take  a  leading 
reactive  component  of  current  from  the  sj-stem.  A  power- 
factor  of  70  per  cent  may  be  expected  in  a  plant  having  a 
large  proport.ion  of  induction  motors,  arc  lighting,  electric 
furnaces,  or  electric  welding  load.*  An  extensive  set  of 
measurements  of  power-factor  on  motor  service  circuits  and 
industrial  installations  in  Cleveland,  reported  by  H.  L. 
Wallau  in  the  Electrical  World,  Nov,  22,  1913,  shows  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  values  of  0.95  and  0.20  respectively, 
with  an  averf^e  of  0.69.  The  power-factor  of  the  entire 
station  load  was  89  per  cent  by  day  and  92  per  cent  by  night. 
From  this  data  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  load,  and 
particularly  of  low  power-factor,  upon  the  voltage  of  alter- 
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Draw  Fig.  3  representing  the  400  kw.  by  the  line  OA. 

Draw  OB  at  an  angle  of  SO"*  (87  per  cent  =  cos  SO"*)  and  draw  AB 
perpendicular  to  OA, 

The  line  OB  represents  the  kilovolt-ampere  load  of  which  the  line 
OA  is  the  effective  power  and  the  line  AB  is  the  reactive  power. 


,^A-i- 


•^ 


'<^ 


Fig.  3.    Topographic  vector  diagram-  showing  the  method  of  adding 

loads  with  different  power-factors. 

Similarly  draw  BC  from  B  parallel  to  0 A  to  represent  the  effective 
load  of  600  kw.  Draw  BD  and  DC  to  represent  the  total  kv-a.  load 
and  the  reactive  load  respectively. 

Draw  the  construction  lines  AE  and  CE. 

Total  effective  power  =  OA  +  BC  =  1000  kw. 

Total  apparent  power  =  OD  =  VdE*  +  OE*. 

DE=DC  +  CE 

=  600  tan  41.5*^  +  400  tan  Sff* 
=  631  +  231 
=  762. 
JOE^OA+AE 
=  400  +  600 
=  1000 

Thus  OD  =  VjG2^  +  1000« 

el260  kv'% 


Power-factor  of  load       = 


1000 


1260 
=  79.7  per  cent. 

Prob.  15-1.  An  alternator  supplies  three  feeders,  one  of  which 
takes  100  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor,  another  200  kw.  at  85 
per  cent  power-factor  and  the  third  150  kw.  at  95  per  cent  power- 
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ftictor,  nil  lagging.  What  load,  in  kilowatts  and  in  kilovcdt- 
aiiiperes.  is  the  ait«malor  delivering,  and  at  what  power-factor? 

Prob.  16-1.  (a)  If  a  load  of  50  kw,  at  90  per  cent  power-factor 
ia  suddenly  added  to  the  third  feeder,  by  what  percentage  is  the 
total  armature  current  of  the  alternator  increased,  and  what  does 
its  power-factor  become? 

{b)  If,  at  the  same  instant,  the  second  feeder  drops  a  load  of 
100  kw.  having  95  per  cent  [wwer-factor,  by  what  percentage  is  the 
armature  current  of  the  alternator  greater  or  less  than  its  initial 
value,  and  what  is  its  power-factor?  Assume  tenniual  voltage  to 
be  held  constant. 

Prob.  17-1,  If  an  altcrruitor  supplies  two  feeders,  one  at  a 
power-factor  of  70  per  cent  and  the  other  at  95  per  cent,  what  must 
be  the  ratio  between  the  power  (kilowatts)  taken  by  these  two 
feeders  in  order  that  the  total  power-factor  of  the  alternator  may 
be  H5  per  cent?  If  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator  is  kept 
constant  when  the  first  feeder  is  disconnected,  by  what  percentage 
will  the  power  output  and  the  rate  of  heating  (I'R)  in  the  arma- 
ture be  reduced? 

7.  Effects  of  Unsteady  Voltage.    Fluctuation  of  volt- 

1  electric  supply  B>'stem  is  a  disadvantage  to  both 
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the  speed  of  most  types  of  alternating-current  motor  is  not 
much  affected  by  changes  of  voltage.  The  speed  of  the 
synchronous  motor  would  not  change  at  all;  the  speed  of 
the  induction  motor  would  change  sUghtly,  and  the  speed 
of  the  series  motor  considerably  more.  However,  the  maxi- 
mum torque  which  an  induction  motor  (commonest  type  of 
alternating-current  motor)  can  develop  varies  approximately 
as  the  square  of  the  voltage  applied.  This  means  that  a  given 
percentage  decrease  of  voltage,  such  as  is  hkely  to  result 
from  bad  regulation  of  generator  and  line  when  the  motor 
is  overloaded  and  is  taking  a  large  current  at  low  power- 
factor,  will  reduce  its  capacity  for  instantaneous  overloads 
by  a  much  greater  percentage. 

8.  Causes  of  Voltage  Variation  in  Alternator.  In  order 
to  make  the  discussion  more  definite  and  simple,  we  shall 
consider  at  first  a  single-phase  alternator,  or  one  phase  of  ^ 
polyphase  alternator.  Also  we  shall  assume  that  the  field 
current  of  the  alternator  is  held  constant.  All  alternators 
are  driven  at  practically  constant  speed  by  well-governed 
engines,  because  a  variation  of  frequency  would  cause  a 
proportional  change  of  speed  in  all  motors  connected  to  the 
alternator,  which  is  objectionable  to  the  consumer.  Under 
these  conditions,  changes  of  terminal  voltage  must  be  due 
to  changes  of  flux  or  to  voltage  drops  or  reactions  within  the 
armature  windings.  In  fact,  both  of  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  current  flows  through  the  armature  windings. 

The  winding  has  some  resistance,  and  a  part  of  the  e.m.f. 
which  is  generated  must  be  used  up  within  to  overcome  the 
opposition  which  this  resistance  offers  to  the  flow  of  current. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  vector  Ei  represents  the  total  e.m.f.  induced, 
and  /  the  current  flowing,  in  the  winding.  The  e.m.f.  vector  r/, 
opposite  to  /,  represents  the  reaction  against  the  flow  of  current 
due  to  resistance;  r  is  the  effective  resistance  of  the  winding  (per 
phase).  The  resultant  of  the  generated  e.m.f.  (Ei)  and  the  reaction 
(r/)  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  Et,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
reaction  except  that  caused  by  resistance.     The  induced  e.m.f. 
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may  be  thought  of  as  composed  of  two  componenta,  as  in  Fig.  5, 

the  terminal  voltage  fit  and  the  voltage  (r/)  oacd  to  overcome 
the  armature  resistance.  The  power- 
factor  of  the  receiving  circuit  or  load 
ia  equal  to  the  coaine  of  the  angle  (9) 
of  phase  difference  between  fi,  and  /. 
The  eSecIive  resistance  or  alternating- 
current  resifitance  (r)  is  a  number 
which,  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  effective  value  of  current  flowing 
through  the  winding,  gives  a  product 
equal  to  the  total  average  watts  lost 
or  transformed  into  heat,  in  the 
armature  copper.  It  is  usually  about 
15  per  cent  greater  than  the  direct- 

Fig.  4.  The  terminal  e.m.f.  current  resistance.  The  difference 
El  IB  the  resultant  of  the  between  the  alternating-current  reai^ 
induced  e.ro.f.  Ei  and  the  ance  and  the  direct-current  resistance 
is  due  to  eddy  currents  in  the  con- 
ductors, and  to  the  tendency  (called 

"akin   efTect")   of  alternating-currents  to  flow  near  the  surface 

of  wires  (particularly  when  the  wires  are 
r  the  frequency  is  high). 


n0-p««l 
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ipowerCnetor 

of  tlMkMd 


Fig.  6. 
Et 


18 


ge  in  the  number  of  interlinkages  between  the  annature 

I  and  the  flux  produced  by  armature  current;  rl  is  the  resistance 

ion,  as  in  Fig.  4;  zl  (the  vector 

of  rl  and  xl)  is  the  total  reaction, 

ipedance  voltage,  due  to  resist- 

imd  inductive  reactance  of  the 

kture   winding.     The   resultant 

and  Ei  is  the  terminal  voltage  E|. 
more    usual    and    convenient 

tod  which  can  be  used  for  flnd- 

Ei  when  Et^  I  and  cos  6  (or 

ir-factor  of  load)  are  given,  is 

n  in  Fig.  7.     This  is  a  topo- 

liic  diagram  corresponding  ex- 

'  to  the  polar  diagram  of  Fig.  6, 

3t  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the 

"se    process,    namely,    that    of 

mining  what  total  e.m.f.  (Ei) 

;  be  induced  by  the  main  field, 

tier  to  have  a  given  e.m.f.  (Ei) 

een  terminals,  when  a  current 

amperes  is  delivered  at  a  power- 

ir  (cos  0).    In  this  case,  we  begin  by  drawing  Eg,    Then  lay 

off  /,  lagging  behind  Et  by  an 
angle  whose  cosine  is  the  given 
power-factor.  Then  lay  out  from 
the  end  of  Et  an  e.m.f.  (ab) 
parallel  to  I  and  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  a  length  repre- 
senting (rl)  volts  (to  the  same 
scale  that  Eg  is  drawn).  This  is 
the  e.m.f.  required  to  overcome  the 
reaction  due  to  resistance  of  the 
armature  winding.  Now,  from 
7.     A   topographic    vector  the  end  b  lay  out  a  vector  (6c), 

igram  for  determining  the  in-  in  direction  leadmg  /  by  90°,  and 

ced  voltage  Ei  necessary  m  in  value  equal  to  (xI)  where  x  is 

ler  to  deliver  the  terminal  the  mductive  reactance  (in  ohms) 

Itage  Et  and  current  /  at  a  o^  the  armature  winding.    This 

wer-factor  of  cos  9.  is  the  e.m.f .  which  is  required  to 

overcome    the    reaction    due    to 

Inductance    of    the    winding.    The    vector    sum    of    Ett    ob 
be    18   the    total    e.m.f.    that    must    be    induced    in    the 


Zl  rCAOtlOB 

The  terminal  voltage 
the  resultant  of  the 
armature  reactions  (zl)  and 
{rl)  and  the  induced  e.m.f.  Ei, 


e.mX  to  ororoomo 
I  roooUon 


•.in.f.  to  oreroomo 
rl  reaotion 
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winding  by  the  main  field,  in    order  t«   have  Et  volta  at  the 

The  magnetic  effect  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  armature 
conductors  produces  not  only  a  reacting  e.iu.f .  (counter  e.m.f. 
of  self-induction)  in  the  conductors,  but  also  produces 
important  changes  in  the  main  field  flux.  These  ma^etic 
effects  of  the  annature  currents  upon  the  main  field  are 
known  by  the  general  term  "  armature  reaction."  The 
armature  reaction  may  be  analyzed  or  resolved  into  two 
effects,  namely: 

First.  A  distortion  of  the  main  field,  causing  it  to  be- 
come more  dense  at  some  places,  and  at  other  places 
less  dense,  than  it  was  at  zero  load. 
Second.  A  direct  weakening  or  strengthening  eSect,  caus- 
ing the  main  field  flux  to  be  less  or  greater  than  it 
was  at  zero  load. 

The  distortion  of  the  main  field  changes  the  form  of  the  e.m.f, 
Q  eauh  armature  inductor,  and  may  cause  the  wave-shape  of 
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Example  8.  What  is  the  voltage  regulation  of  a  500-kv-a. 
single-phaBe  2300-volt  generator  at  unity  power-factor?  Effective 
armature  resistance  is  0.5  ohm  and  reactance  is  4  ohms.  Neglect 
all  reactions  except  those  represented  by  the  internal-resistance  drop 
and  the  inherent  reactance  drop. 


The  current  at  imity  power-factor  = 


500,000 
2300 


=217  amp. 


Fia.  8.    Topographic  vector  diagram  for  determining  the  voltage  regu- 
lation of  a  generator  at  unity  power-factor. 

Construct  Fig.  8,  drawing  0E\  along  current  vector  /  to  repre- 
sent the  terminal  voltage  of  the  generator  under  full  load. 

Ir  =  217  X  0.5 
=  109  volts. 

Add  vector  7r  to  -^i  in  phase  with  ^i. 
Voltage  to  overcome  armature  reactance: 

Ix  =  217  X  4 
=  868  volts. 

Add  vector  Ix  leading  Ir  by  90°. 

The  vector  E  represents  the  e.m.f.  which  must  be  generated  to 
supply  the  temxinal  voltage  E\^  the  resistance  drop  Ir  and  the  re- 
actance drop  Ix. 

E  =  V(2300  +  109)«  +  868* 
=  2560  volts. 

When  the  load  is  removed  from  the  generator,  the  terminal  volt- 
age will  rise  to  the  value  of  £^  or  to  2560.  Thus  the  no-load  voltage 
=  2560. 

(no-load  volts)  —  (full-load  volts) 


Regulation  = 


(fuU-load  volts) 
^2560-2300 

2300 
=  11.3  percent. 
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Prob.  18-1.  A  throe-phasc  alternator  rated  1000  kv-a.  6600 
volta  has  an  effective  resistance  of  0.5  ohm  and  a  reactance  of 
10.0  ohms  per  phase  of  the  wiading.  AsisumiDg  these  constanU 
to  represent  all  reactions  which  affect  the  drop  of  terminal  voltage 
under  load,  cnlcidate  tlie  following  (the  phases  being  Y-eonnect«d) : 

(o)  Volts  required  between  terminals  of  each  phase  of  the  wincUng 
at  rat«d  full  load,  power-factor  1,00. 

{b)    Amperes  in  each  phase  of  winding,  rated  full  load. 

(c)  Volts  required  to  overcome  reactions  due  to  re«stance,  and 
to  reactance. 

(d)  Total  voltage  induced  in  each  phase. 

(e)  Increase  of  voltage  when  full  load  is  removed. 

(f)  Voltage  regulation,  per  cent.  Itiuatrate  solution  by  vector 
diagram. 

Prob.  19-1.     Repeat   calculations  of  Prob,  lS-1  on    bads  of 

Y-connected  alternator  supplying  load  of  80  per  cent  lagging 
power-factor. 

Prob.  20-1.  Repeat  Prob.  18-1  for  alternator  A-connected 
at  !«mo  phase  voltage  with  load  of  100  per  cent  power  factor, 

Prob.  ai-1.  Repeat  Prob,  18-1  for  alternator  A^onnected 
with  load  of  80  per  cent  power-factor. 
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the  fidd  windings.  It  weakens  the  mam  field  at  the  leading  polo- 
(jp  but  etrengthena  it  in  equal  amount  at  the  trailing-tip.  The 
total  flux  per  pole  ia  not  alt^^  unless  the  average  permeability  of 
the  iron  is  dinged  by  the  redistribution  of  flut. 


Fia.  9.  The  e.mJ.  and  the  current  in  the  armature  coila  are  in  phase 
and  have  a  ""tTJmiim  value  at  this  instant.  The  magnetic  lines 
e,  e,  e,  due  to  current  in  armature  windii^  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
linea  m,  ">■  ^i  due  to  the  fidd  coils.  This  weakens  the  leadii^  pole- 
tip  and  Bboigtbens  the  trailing  tip. 


Flo.  10.  One-quarter  of  a  eyde  later  thaa  Fig.  9.  The  current  and 
e.mi.  of  the  armature  ore  zero,  and  the  field  is  unaffected.  While 
pairing  from  poeition  in  Pig.  9  to  that  of  fig.  10  the  field  was  both 
distorted  and  weakened. 

One-quarter  period  later  the  contUtions  are  as  represented  in 
li^.  10.  If  /  were  still  flawing  in  the  same  direction  aa  in  Fig.  9, 
the  armature  flux  c  would  pass  throi^^  the  magnetic  circuit  paral- 
M  to  the  main  fidd  m  and  in  direct  opposition  to  it  —  i.e.,  ite  entire 
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action  upon  m  would  be  deomgnctizing  or  weakening,  instead  ci 
crosB-raagnotining  or  distorting.  But  at  this  instant  (Fig.  10)  / 
equals  zero  becauae  /  is  m  phase  with  Ej  which  is  zero  as  conductors 
are  cutting  no  lines.  While  we  are  passing  from  Fig.  9  to  10, 
the  annature  reactioa  is  parti;  distorting  and  parti;  weakening.     Be- 


Fki.  1 1.  Onp-half  cyole  later  than  Fig.  9.  There  is  again  a  maxintu.:i 
distortion  oi  the  licld,  but  no  weakening  or  strengthening.  Both  / 
and  E  are  again  maximum  though  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
Fig.  9.  Field  is  di.?torted  and  streoRthened  in  passing  from  Rg.  10 
to  Fig-  1 1 . 
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the  instant  of  Fig.  12,  both  effects  are  zero.  Between  Fig.  12 
and  9  (completing  one  cycle  of  e.m.f.)  the  armature  reaction  partly 
distorts  and  partly  strengthens  the  main  field. 

Summarizing  the  effects  throughout  one  cycle  of  e.m.f. 
we  find  that,  when  I  is  in  phase  with  £<: 

(a)   There  is  a  distorting  effect,  varying  in  intensity 
from  a  maximum  to  zero  to  maximum  to  zero  (or 
through  two  cycles  during  each  cycle  of  e.m.f.),  but 
always  tending  to  concentrate  the  flux  at  the  trailing 
pole-tip. 
(6)   There  is  a  direct  effect,  alternately  weakening  and 
strengthening  the  main  field  twice  during  each  cycle 
of  Ei,  but  haying  a  zero  average  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  flux  from  each  pole  and  the  effective  value 
ofEi. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  decrease  of  terminal  voltage 
with  increase  of  non-inductive  load  on  a  single-phase  alter- 
nator is  caused  principally  by  resistance  and  self-inductance 
of  the  armature  winding.    The  armature  reaction  causes  the 
flux  to  oscillate  across  the  pole-faces,  which  would  seriously 
increase  the  loss  due  to  eddy-currents  in  the  pole-faces  if  they 
were  not  well  laminated. 

Having  seen  from  this  discussion  how  the  magnetic  action  of 
armature  currents  affects  the  main  field  of  any  multipolar  alterna- 
tor, the  student  is  prepared  to  appreciate  and  use  a  very  valuable 
diagram  of  armature  reaction  used  by  Professor  Morecroft.*  In 
Fig.  13  to  20,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  vector  n  represent 
the  strength  (ampere-turns)  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  armature.  The  total  action  of  n  is  equivalent  to  c  ampere- 
turns  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  field  ampere-turns  (producing 
distortion  of  flux),  plus  w  or  8  ampere-turns  acting  parallel  to  the 
field  ampere-turns  (decreasing  or  increasing  the  main  flux).  Fig. 
13  corresponds  to  Fig.  9  and  Fig.  14  corresponds  to  an  instant  or 
position  midway  between  Fig.  9  and  10.  During  one  cycle  of 
induced  e.m.f.,  the  end  of  vector  n  moves  twice  around  the  dotted 

*  See  "  Continuous  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery "  by  J.  H. 
Morecroft,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 
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Fig.  13.  The  line  n  represents  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic action  of  the  annature.  The  line  c  represents  that  component 
of  n  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  field.  Thisfipirecorrespond-H 
to  Fig.  9,  and  thus  c  =  n  since  the  whole  magnetic  effect  lA  the 
re  is  to  croas-magnetize  the  poles. 
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circle.    A  careful  study  of  these  diagrams  will  disclose  the  same 
actions  described  from  Fig.  9  to  12. 
When  the  armature  current  (I),  lags  90^  behind  the  induced 


Fig.  16.  A  oondition  half-way  between  that  of  Fig.  10  and  that  of  Fig.  11. 
The  armature  magnetic  effect  n  now  has  two  components,  c,  tending 
to  crosB-magnetize  the  field,  and  8,  tending  to  strengthen  it. 


ns 


Fig.  17.    The  condition  of  Fig.  11.    All  the  armature  tnagnetic  effect 
tends  to  distort  the  field  by  cross-magnetizing  it. 


Fig.  18.    Half-way  between  Fig.  11  and  Fig.  12.    There  is  a  weakening 

effect  w  and  a  distorting  effect  c. 

e.mX  {Eij,  the  effects  of  armature  reaction  on  the  main  field 
may  be  seen  clearly  by  examining  Fig.  21,  22,  23  and  24.  The 
Morecroft  diagram  corresponding  to  this  case  is  Fig.  29.    If  we 
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Fig.   10.     Tbe  samn  condition  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.     No  mag- 
netic effect  from  the  ; 
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Fia.  22.  Une-quarter  cycle  later  tban  ¥i%,  21.  Note  that  the  annature 
current  lends  to  weaken  the  field.  Fig.  29  shows  the  Morecroft 
diagrams  for  the  condition  half-way  between  Fig.  21  and  Fig.  22. 


Fia.  23.  One-hair  cycle  later  than  Fig.  21.  The  current  has  again  be- 
come xero,  therefore,  the  magnetising  effect  of  the  annature  again 
becomes  s 


Fia.  24.    ThreB-quarten  of  a  cycle  lata  than  Fig.  21.    Again  the 
armature  reaction  weakens  the  fidds. 
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follow  Ihe  cross-magnetizing  and  the  weakening  or  strengtbening 
actions  of  the  armature  ampere-turns,  tlirough  one  complete  cycle 
of  ciirrent,  wc  shall  find  that: 

(a)  There  is  a  distorting  effect  whicli  varies  cyclically  with  twice 
the  frequency  of  the  current,  pushing  the  flux  out  of  its  nomuil  or 
zero-load  position  firet  toward  one  pole-tip  and  then  toward  the 
other  pole-tip.  The  average  distorting  effect  is  zero.  The  pole- 
face  eddy-current  losses  are  likely  to  be  large. 

{h)  There  is  a  direct  effect  in  line  with  the  ampere-tums  of  the 
field  winding.  This  effect  varies  cj-clicaUy  between  «ero  and  a 
maximum  value,  but  alwaya  acts  to  weaken  the  main  field.  There 
is  an  average  weakening  effect,  and  Ei  is  reduced.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  when  I  lags  90°  behind  Ei  it  causes  a  laiBer  drop  in 
£,,  and  makes  the  voltage  regulation  worse  than  with  non-inductive 

When  I  leads  £j  by  90°,  conditions  are  lis  represented 

by  Fig.  2.5,  26,  27,  28  for  successive  instants,  or  by  Fig.  30 
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Fio.  26.  One-quarter  of  ft  cycle  later  than  Fig.  25.  The  armature  re- 
action Btioigthens  the  fields.  Fig.  30  is  the  Morecroft  diagram  for  & 
condition  half-way  between  this  and  Fig.  2S. 


Fig.  27.  One-half  cycle  lata  than  Fig.  25.  The  e.mi.  being  at  a 
maximum  the  current  must  be  sero,  and  therefore  the  armature  ro- 
action  is  lero. 


Via.  28.  'Hiree-quarters  of  a  cycle  later  than  Fig.  25.  Again  the  cur- 
rent has  become  a  mnwrnnm  and  the  fields  are  again  strengthened  by 
the  annature  reaction. 
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Now  lionaidcr  titc  general  cose  when  /  lags  l>chind  Ei  some  an^e 
between  0°  and  90°,  or  the  power-factor  of  the  enlire  circuit  is 


Flo.  29,  A  condition  half-way  between  Fig.  2!  and  Fig.  22,  The  rur- 
rent  la^  00°  behind  the  yoltsge.  The  armature  reaction  n  t«nds  lo 
croee-magnetize  c  and  weaken  w,  the  main  field.  Note:  The  morkB 
©and  ©  indicate  direetion  of  curi'.-iil,  not  e.m.f. 
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is  equivalent  to  a  distorting  effort  of  c  ampcre-tums  plus  a  weaken- 
ing effect  of  w  aroper&-turas,  on  the  main  field.  As  the  coii  makes 
one  revolution,  the  end  of  the  vector  n  rotates  twice  around  the 
circle  A.  The  vertical  component  of  n  has  an  average  value  up- 
ward, indicating  that  the  flux  is  pushed  toward  the  trailing  pole-tip 
most  of  the  time,  although  it  concentrates  slightly  on  the  other  tip 
for  a  small  part  of  each  half-cycle  of  current.  The  horizontal 
component  of  n  has  an  average  value  opposite  to  the  main  field, 
although  it  increases  the  flux  for  a  small  part  of  each  half-cycle  of 
current.  The  analysis  is  simplified  by  resolving  /  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  in  phase  with  Ei 

and  the  other  90°  behind  Et.  ^— rr^u 

The  magnetizing  action  of  the 
former  is  represented  by  the 
circle  C  and  of  the  latter  by 
the  circle  M  (compare  Fig.  14 
and  29). 

By  this  analysis  we  see  that 
whatever  average  distorting 
effect  there  may  be,  is  due  to 
the  component  of  /  in  phase 
with  Ei,  and  whatever  average 
weakening  effect  there  may  be, 
is  due  to  the  component  of  / 
which  lags  90°  behind  Ei.  It  Flo.  32.  Note  that  the  decrease  of 
follows  that  a  given  reduction       the  power-factor  from  1.00  b 


the  reactive  component 
of  the  current  from  lero  to  /iCi. 
or  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  current  (0/i). 


of  power-factor  will  affect  the 
voltage  regulation  much  ■  more 
seriously  when  the  power-factor 
is  high,  than  when  it  is  low. 
Thus,  Fig.  32  shows  that  when 
we  reduce  the  power-factor  from  100  per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  the 
wattless  or  reactive  component  Ci/i  increases  from  0  to  43.6  per 
cent  of  /,  while  a  further  equal  decrease  of  power-factor  (from  90 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent)  increases  the  reactive  component  by  16.4 
per  cent  of  /  (or,  to  0.60  /).  A  reduction  of  power-factor  from  20 
per  cent  or  30  per  cent  to  zero  would  produce  an  insignificant 
change  in  the  quadrature  component  of  I,  and  therefore  would  not 
appreciably  alter  the  flux  and  the  voltage  regulation. 

Prob.  t2-l.  What  factors  must  be  considered  as  limiting  or 
preventing  the  rapid  displacements  of  flux  across  the  po1e-faces, 
wluch  theory  indicates  should  result  from  the  varying  crosa-mag- 
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netizing  component  of  armature  reaction  in  the  eii^e^phase  Al- 
ternator? 

Prob.  23-1.  Prove  that  the  path  of  the  end  of  the  vector  n 
(Fig.  13  to  20),  as  the  armature  winding  rotates,  is  truly  a 
circle. 

Prob.  24-1,  Deecribe  in  detail  the  niagnetiKicg  action  of  the 
anuature  for  one  complete  cycle,  when  the  current  logs  90°  behind 
induced  e.m.f.     See  Fig.  21,  22,  23,  24,  29. 

Prob.  26-1.  Repeat  Problem  24-1,  but  assume  the  current 
to  lead  the  induced  e.m.f.  by  90°.     See  Fig.  25,  26,  27,  28,  30. 

Prob.  89-1.  The  single  armature  coil  in  Fig.  13  to  20  has  10 
turns  and  carries  an  harmonic  current  whose  effective  value  is  10 
amperes.  Calculate  the  maximum  and  average  cross-magnetizing 
force  due  to  the  armature,  In  ampere-turas.  Current  is  in  phase 
with  induced  e.m.f. 

Prob.  37-1.  The  armature  specified  in  Prob.  2G-1  carries  a 
current  which  lags  00"  behind  the  induced  e.m.f.,  as  iUustrated  by 
Fig..  29.     Calculate: 

(a)  The  masimum  and  average  values  of  crose-magnetiaing 
ampere-turtis. 

(b)  The  maximum  and  average  values  of  demagnetizing  ampere- 
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of  turns  in  the  armature  winding.  High  power-factors,  few 
armature  turns  and  strong  fields  are  conducive  to  good  volt- 
age regulation. 

Fig.  33  to  38  present  an  analysis  of  the  armature  reaction  in 
a  three-phase  alternator  with  balanced  load.    In  Fig.  33,  ni.  rep- 


^'-•K-, 


Fig.  33.  The  vector  ni  represents 
the  armature  reaction  in  Phase  1 
of  a  three-phase  generator  with 
balanced  load  of  unity  power- 
factor. 


Fig.  34.  The  vector  nj  represents 
the  armature  reaction  of  Phase 
2  of  the  generator  at  the  same 
instant  as  that  represented  in 
Fig.  33. 


Fig.  36.  The  vector  lu  represents 
the  armature  reaction  of  Phase 
3  at  same  instant  as  Fig.  33 
and  34. 


Fig.  36.  The  vector  n  represents 
the  resultant  armature  reaction 
of  the  three  phases  of  Fig.  33, 
34  and  35. 


resents  the  total  ampere-turns  of  Phase  1,  at  the  instant  when 
the  current  in  it  is  maximum.  The  current  is  in  phase  with  Ei,  and 
the  dotted  circle  represents  the  path  of  the  end  of  vector  ni,  as  the 
armature  rotates  (compare  Fig.  13).  Fig.  34  represents  Phase  2, 
and  Fig.  35  represents  Phase  3,  all  at  the  same  instant.  If  we  add 
vect<Hially  the  three  armature  reactions,  ni,  ns,  ni,  as  in  Fig.  36, 
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we  find  that  the  vector  On  represents  tlie  total  ampere-turna  of  all 

phHMCs,  both  as  to  value  and  direction.    The  vector  On  remains  the 

s:Lnic  length  and  the  same  direction,  for  all  pofiitions  of  the  armature, 

provided    /    remains    in    phase 

with  Ei.    To  illustrate  this,  Fig. 

37  i.s  <lrawn,  reprracnting  Jh,  n., 

and  ji,  at  an  instant  30  clectriral 

dcgret's  or  -^  period  after  Fig. 

36;   at  this  uistant,  »•  has  in- 

t;n.'a8ed,  wi  has  dcrreaaed,  and 

II,  has  become  zero  (eurrcnt  in 

Plmae  3  ia  zero  at  this  inBlant). 

When    /    lags    B°    behind    £, 

(power-factor  of  entire  circuit, 

1  rcpreacutH   includiitg     armature     winding, 

the  resultant  armature  reaction   equal  to  cos  6),  conditions  are 

i)f  the  tbret^-phuse  generator  at  as  represented  by  Fig.  38.    Tha 

an  instant  30°  later  than  that  of   vector  On  repreacuts  total  am- 

Fig.  36,  when  in  haa  become  aero,   penvtums  of  the  armature,  as 

Note  that  the  value  of  n  has   to    both    value    and    direction. 

remained  unchanged.  The  armature  currents  produo 

a  constant  counter  iii.iii.f.  of  Od 
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Prob.  29-1.  Can  you  make  a  general  proof  that  the  total  mag- 
netic effect  (n)  of  all  phases  of  a  three-phase  winding  is  constant? 
What  is  the  ratio  between  the  total  effect  of  all  phases,  and  the 
maximum  effect  of  one  phase,  in  a  three-phase  alternator? 

Prob.  80-1.  Draw  vector  diagrams  for  a  two-phase  alternator, 
after  the  manner  of  Fig.  33  to  37. 

11.  Synchronous  Impedance.  The  effects  of  armature 
self -inductance  and  of  armature  reaction  cannot  be  measured 
separately  by  any  convenient  conmiercial  test.  In  rough 
calculations  of  voltage  regulation  of  an  alternator  (by  the 
so-called  E.M.F.  Method),  the  effects  of  these  two  reactions 
upon  the  terminal  voltage  are  combined  in  a  factor  known 
as  the  "synchronous  reactance  (X)."  The  "synchronous 
impedance"  is  a  factor  which  measures  the  combined  effect 
of  armature  resistance  and  synchronous  reactance,  upon  the 
terminal  voltage. 

Synchronous  impedance  is  always  measured  (as  the  name 
implies)  while  the  alternator  (or  synchronous  motor)  is  rotat- 
ing at  synchronous  speed,  i.e.,  at  rated  speed.  It  has  little 
relation  to  the  impedance  of  the  same  armature  as  measured 
at  standstill,  even  with  ciurents  of  rated  frequency.  The 
armature  is  short-circuited  through  an  ammeter  connected 
directly  across  the  terminals,  the  field  current  being  adjusted 
to  a  value  low  enough  to  produce  approximately  full-load 
amperes  through  the  short-circuited  armature.  After  meas- 
uring /,  the  short-circuit  is  opened,  and  the  open-circuit 
voltage  is  measured.  This  open-circuit  voltage  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  voltage  required  to  force  the  full-load  current 
through  the  armature  alone.  Then,  for  the  same  field  cur- 
rent and  (rated)  frequency: 

Synchronous  impedance  (per  phase)  = 

open-circuit  volts,  per  phase     _  „ 
short-circuit  amperes,  per  phase 

Then  we  measure  the  resistance  of  each  phase  of  the  winding, 
usually  with  direct  current,  using  the  ammeter-voltmeter 
method.    Increasing  this  by  15  per  cent  to  allow  for  eddy- 
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currents  and  3kin-«ffects  in  windings,  we  get  r,  the  alter- 
nating-current resistance  of  one  phase.     From  this  we  get: 
Synchronous  reactance  (per  phase)  = 

.  /(Synchronoiis  impedancej=  —  (a-c.  resiatance)'  _  ^ 
V  (per  phase)  (per  phase) 

Example  4.  A  Y-coimected  alternator  rated  to  deliver  5000  kv-a. 
at  6G00  volts,  60  cycles,  yields  the  following  data  when  tested  for 
synclirouous  Impedance: 

.Short-circuit  armature  current  =  438  amperes  per  terminal. 
Open-circuit  volts  between  terminals  =  2790  for  same  field 

current  and  rated  frequency. 
Measured  reaiatauce  of  the  armature  (hot)  between  any  two 
terminals  =  0.0962  ohm. 
From  these  we  calculate  as  follows: 

2790 
Volts  induced  in  each  phase  of  winding  =     /^   =  1610. 

Amperes  in  each  phase  of  winding  =  438. 
Synchronous  impedance  of  each  phase  of  winding  =         - 
=  3.68  ohms. 
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The  annature  resistance  per  phase  as  measured  by  durect  current  is 
0.1025  ohm  at  25**  C.  The  field  resistance  is  0.718  ohm  at  25**  C. 
From  these  data,  draw  curves  with  field  current  as  abscissas,  open- 
circuit  volts  per  phase  and  short-circuit  amperes  per  phase  as  ordi- 
nates.  Calculate  the  S3aichronous  impedance  per  phase  from  these 
curves,  corresponding  to  each  value  of  current  observed  in  the  short- 
circuit  test.  Does  the  synchronous  impedance  appear  to  be  a  con- 
stant quantity  within  the  range  of  these  observations?  Calculate 
also  the  synchronous  reactance.     Phases' are  A-connected. 

• 

12.  Calculation  of  Voltage  Regulation  by  Synchronous 
Impedance  Method.  Let  it  be  required  to  calculate  the 
voltage  regulation  of  the 
alternator  of  Example  4, 
from  rated  full-load  kv-a. 
at  80  per  cent  power-factor 
to  zero-load.  First  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  lagging 
current,  as  in  Fig.  39.  Lay 
out  a  reference  vector  01  of 
any  length,  representing  the  Fig.  39.  The  vector  Oa  represents 
current  in  one  phase.  Then  the  e.m.f .  which  must  be  generated 
lay  out  Od,  leading  01  by  ^  ^^PP^y  »  terminal  voltage  of  Od, 
(f  (=  angle  whose  cosine  T^^'^/^^  power-factor  of  the  ex- 
,  ii  \         temal  curcmt  is  coe  0. 

IS  0.80,  the  power-factor).  Oa^Od®dc®ca, 

The  length  of  Od  represents 

the  e.m.f .  required  to  be  produced  at  the  terminal  of  each 
phase  of  the  winding,  which  in  this  case  is  3750  volts.  Then 
from  d  lay  out  the  vector  dc  parallel  to  01  and  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  length  representing  (r/)  volts.  This  is  the 
e.m.f.  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  reaction  in  each 
phase. 

5000  kv-a. 
/  (per  phase)  =  Vs  x  6.6  kv.  =  ^^^  ^P"^' 
rl  (per  phase)  =  0.0554  X  437  =  24.2  volts. 

Then  from  c  we  lay  out  ca  in  a  direction  leading  01  by  90**, 
and  of  a  length  proportional  to  {XI)  ^  the  e.m.f.  required  to 
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overcome  tlie  reactions  represented  by  the  synchronous 
reactance. 

A7  (per  phase)  =  3.678  X  437  =  1608  volts. 
The  resultant  vector  Oa  represents  the  e.m.f.  that  should  be 
generate<l  by  a  field  excitation  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
rcactiona  or  voltage  drops  due  to  resistance,  inductance  and 
annature  reaction,  and  still  have  Od  volts  remaining  between 
the  terminals.  We  calculate  Oa  as  follows: 
Component  of  Oa  in  phase  with  0/  =  Qfl  -|-  dc  = 

{Od  cos  9-\-rl)  =  (37.50  X  0.8)  +  24  =  3024  volts. 
Component  of  Oa  in  quadrature  with  01  =  bd-\-  ca  = 
(Od  sin  e  +  XI)  =  (3750  X  0.6)  +  1608  =  38;58  volfa. 
Oa  =  V(3024)M^  (3858)^  =  4900  volts. 

If  the  field  current  and  speed  arc  kept  constant,  presumably 
we  should  get  tliis  \'oltage  between  the  terminals  of  each 
phase  when  the  current  is  reduced  to  zero,  since  then  there 
would  be  no  reactions  of  any  sort,  within  the  armature.     As 
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the  same  value  at  much  higher  power-factors,  and  much 
higher  degrees  of  saturation  necessary  to  produce  full  rated 
voltage.  Moreover,  in  our  diagrams  (Fig.  39  and  40)  we 
draw  the  synchronous  reactance  e.m.f.  (XT)  perpendicular 
to  /  just  as  if  it  were  all  due 
to  genuine  inductive  reac- 
tance; nevertheless  we  know 
that  the  change  of  Ei  due 
to  field-weakening  effect  of 
armature  reaction  is  in  quad- 
rature with  Ei,  and  is  not  Fig.  40.  The  current  leads  the  volt- 
strictly  proportional  to  the  age  by  ^°.  The  generated  e.m.f. 
current  /.  However,  this  represented  by  Oa  may  be  less 
.11.  .|  |.   J        than  the  terminal  voltage  Od, 

method  is  very  easily  applied, 

the  data  are  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  error  is  on  the  safe  side. 
The  student  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  method 
because  it  applies  to  transmission  lines  even  better  than  to 
alternators  and  is  theoretically  correct  in  all  respects. 

Prob.  82-1.  Calculate  (by  the  sjrnchronous  impedance  method) 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  alternator  specified  in  Prob.  31-1, 
when  delivering  rated  full-load  output  at  100  per  cent  power-factor. 
Draw  complete  vector  diagram  to  illustrate  your  solution. 

Prob.  88-1.  (a)  Solve  Problem  32-1  using  a  load  of  80  per  cent 
lagging  power-factor. 

(b)  80  per  cent  leading  power-factor. 

Prob.  84r-l.  What  would  be  the  voltage  regulation  in  Problem 
33-1  if.  the  resistance  drop  were  neglected,  and  the  value  of  syn- 
chronous impedance  were  used  in  place  of  the  value  of  sjmchronous 
reactance,  thus  eliminating  the  vector  dc  and  slightly  lengthening 
cGf  in  Fig.  39  and  40?  (The  Ir  drop  in  this  armature  is  really  much 
smaller  than  is  usual.) 

Prob.  85-1.  Using  the  synchronous  impedance  method,  cal- 
culate the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator  specified  in  Problem 
31-1,  when  the  current  output  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  rated  full- 
load  value,  while  keeping  the  field  excitation  constant  at  full-load 
value.    Power-factor  of  load  is  constant  at  80  per  cent. 

13.  Calculation  of  Voltage  Regulation  by  A.I.E.E. 
Method.    The   following    method    is    prescribed    by   the 
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Standardization  Rules  of  the  A.I.E.E.  (see  Proceedings 
A.I.E.E.,  Aug.  1914),  Ijccause  experience  proves  that  values 
of  regulation  obtained  by  it  are  in  close  agreement  with  those 
obtained  by  load  test.  The  most  trustworthy  value  of 
voltage  regulation  is  obtained  by  taking  real  load  from  the 
generator,  but  on  account  of  the  amount  of  power  required 
this  is  not  practicable  with  verj'  lai^  maehines. 

This  method  consists  in  computing  the  regulation  from 
experimental  data  of  the  open-circuit  saturation  curve  and 
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vector  diagrams.    From  the  saturation  curves  the  voltage 
regulation  may  be  calculated. 

The  alternator  is  operated  at  constant  rated  frequency  with  I 
equal  to  zero,  and  the  voltage  is  measured  corresponding  to  various 
values  of  field  current.  These  are  plotted  as  "open-circuit  satiu'a- 
tion"  curve  OA,  Fig.  41.  The  armature  is  then  connected  to  a 
load  capable  of  takmg  the  full  rated-load  current  of  the  alternator 
at  or  near  zero  power-factor.  Power-factors  of  10  per  cent  or 
20  per  cent  are  practically  equivalent  to  zero,  as  shown  by  means 
of  Fig.  32.  The  current  and  power-factor  are  kept  constfuit  while 
the  field  current  is  varied,  and 
the  corresponding  values  of 
volts  at  terminals  are  plotted 
as  curve  J5G,  Fig.  41,  usually 
called  the  "load  saturation 
curve"  at  zero  power-factor. 

At  any  given  field  excitation 
Ocy  the  voltage  that  would  be 
induced  on  open  circuit  is  ac. 
The  terminal  voltage  at  zero 
power-factor  and  full-load  cur- 
rent is  bCy  and  the  apparent 
internal  drop  is  ab.  The  ter- 
minal voltage  dc  with  full-load 
current  of  any  other  power- 
factor  can  then  be  found  by  Fig.  42.  Lay  ofif  be.  Draw  the  ver- 
drawing  an  e.m.f .  diagram  as      tical  line  from  e.    Draw  hf  at  angle 


^  to  &e  and  swing  an  arc  with  a 
radius  equal  to  ob,  Fig.  41,  until 
it  cuts  the  vertical  at  a.  From 
a  swing  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  ac, 
Fig.  41,  to  cut  &/at  c. 


in  Fig.  42,  where  0  is  an  angle 

the  cosine   of   which   is  the 

power-factor  of  the  load.    The 

line  be  is  the  resistance  drop 

(Ir)  in  the  armature  winding, 

ba  is  the  total  internal  drop 

and  ac  is  the  total  induced  voltage,  ba  and  ac  being  laid  off  to 

correspond  with  the  values  obtained  from  Fig.  41.    The  terminal 

voltage  at  power-factor  cos  0  is  then  cb  of  Fig.  42,  which,  laid  off  in 

Fig.  41,  locates  the  point  d.    By  finding  a  number  of  such  points, 

the  curve  Bdd'  for  power-factor  cos  ^  is  obtained,  and  we  have: 

Regulatioa  in  per  cent  (at  power-factor  cos  <^)  =  377  X  100, 

a  c 

since  a'd'  is  the  rise  in  voltage  when  we  throw  off  the  rated  full-load 

current  at  rated  voltage  c^d'  and  power-factor  cos  0. 
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GeueTolly  the  resistAuce  drop  (rl)  amy  be  neglected,  as  it  has 
very  little  influence  on  the  regulation,  except  'm  very  low  speetl 
machines  where  the  armature  resistance  is  relatively  high,  or  in 
some  coses  where  the  regulAtion.  at  unity  power-factor  is  being 
estimated;  for  low  power-factors,  its  effect  is  negligible  in  practically 
all  cases.  If  resistance  is  neglected,  the  simpler  e.m.f.  diagram  of 
Fig.  43  may  bo  used  to  obtain  points  on  the  load  saturation  cur\-e 
for  the  power-factor  under  consideration.  Where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  by  test  a  aero 
power-factor  saturation  curve, 
this  curve  may  be  estimated 
closely  from  open-circuit  and 
short-circuit  curves,  by  a  method 
explained  in  Proeeedii^  A.I.E.E., 
Aug.  19U,  page  1263. 

Example  G.  An  alternator  has 
saturation  curves  as  shown  in  Fig. 
44,  which  arc  reported  in  Trans. 
A.I.E.E..  1908,  page  1065.  Cal- 
culate the  voltage  regulation  of 
this  generator  for  a  power-factor 
of  unity. 
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0.70  is  the  coeine.)  In  Fig.  44,  the  length  ac  ia  the  no-load  volt- 
age for  this  field  current.  Take  off  this  distance  in  Fig.  44  with 
compaseea  and  draw  an  arc  in  Fig.  45,  with  the  point  a  as  the 
center,  until  it  cuts  the  line  be  at  c.  The  line  cb  represents  the  full- 
load  voltage  at  a  power-factor  of  70  per  cent.  Lay  this  distance  ofT 
from  c  to  cj  on  the  line  ca  of  Fig.  44.    Draw  a  line  through  d  parallel 


Amiieree  in  Fteld  W1u>11uk 
Typical  t«Bt  curves  for  an  altarnatisg-curTent  Bcnwator. 


to  the  curve  for  the  fvill-load  current  at  zero  power-factor,  and  thus 
determine  the  point  d'  which  shows  what  field  current  Is  needed  to 
produce  a  full-load  voltage  of  12,000  volts  at  70  per  cent  power- 
factor.  The  ccoresponding  point  a'  for  the  same  field  current  on 
the  no-load  curve  shows  the  value  to  which  this  terminal  voltage 
will  rise  when  the  load  is  taken  off  and  this  field  current  contjnued. 
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Tlic  distance  a'd',  therefore,  repreeente  the  voltage  rise  from 
full-load  to  no-load  at  this  power-factor,  equal  to  15,100  —  12,000, 
or  3100  volts. 

_  3"M 
'  12,000      12,000  " 


Regulation  at  70  per  cent  power-factor  = 
per  cent. 
Prob.  3$-l.    Calculate  the  voltage  regulation 


=  25.8 


the  alternator 
of  Example  5  for  a  power-fac- 
tor of  S5  per  cent  from  theae 

Prob.  37-1.     From  the  data 

in  Fig.  44,  calculate  the  aynchro- 
oous  impedance  of  this  alter- 
nator using  the  data  of  the 
aiiort-circuit  test  and  the  open- 
circuit  saturation  i 
culate  the  voltage  regulation 
by  the  synchronoua  impedance 
method  for  85  per  cent  power- 
factor  and  for  100  per  cent 
power-factor.  Neglect  the  re- 
sistance of  the  armature.    Com- 
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Annature 

VOltB. 

Armature  amps, 
per  phaso. 

Field  amps. 

3600 

196.2 

71.0 

4800 

196.2 

86.5 

6000 

196.2 

106.0 

6300 

196.5 

112.0 

7200 

196.0 

138.5 

7590 

195.8 

155.0 

14.  Automatic  Voltage  Regulation  for  Generators.    It 

is  not  practicable  nor  economical  to  build  alternators  (and 
therefore  not  wise  to  specify  them)  to  have  a  voltage  regula- 
tion so  good  that  they  can  carry  the  ordinary  fluctuating 
central  station  load  without  permitting  the  voltage  to  vary 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  service.  Very  good  voltage  regu- 
lation increases  the  cost  of  the  alternator  unwarrantably,  and 
is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifice  of  other  important 
features,  such  as  efficiency.  Also  good  voltage  regulation 
requires  the  inductive  reactance  and  the  armature  reaction 
of  the  alternator  armature  to  be  low.  When  short-circuits 
occur  on  such  alternators,  the  current  runs  up  to  very  high 
values,  and  the  magnetic  forces  exerted  between  the  parts 
of  the  winding  become  great  enough  in  many  cases  to  twist 
them  out  of  shape  and  injure  or  ruin  the  insulation.  As  a 
precaution  against  such  injuries,  the  armature  reaction  and 
inductive  reactance  of  large  alternators  is  usually  made  so 
high  that  some  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  voltage  from  fluctuating  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  as  the  load  changes. 

The  adjustment  of  field  current  may  of  course  be  made 
by  hand,  which  would  require  constant  attention  by  the 
station  operator.  '  This  is  objectionable  not  only  because  it 
is  more  expensive  than  automatic  control,  but  also  because 
it  can  never  be  as  good  as  the  automatic  method.  The 
fluctuations  are  too  rapid  to  be  followed  successfully  by  eye 
and  by  hand. 
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The  field  current  may  be  controlled  automatically  by  means 
of  a  "voltage  regulator,"  which  is  usually  of  the  Tirrill 
Regulator  type.  Such  re^latora  usually  act  to  keep  the 
voltage  sensibly  constant  at  the  generator  terminals  or  bus- 
bars. But  regulators  may  be  constructed  to  raise  the  teniiinal 
voltage  automatically  as  the  load  increases,  or  to  compoimd 
the  generator.  Compounding  is  sometimes  used,  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  voltage  drop  on  feeders  and  keep  the 
pressure  constant  at  some  point  distant  from  the  station. 

The  Tirrill  regulator  is  a  rather  complicated  device  involving  the 
int^ractioD  of  solenoids,  difTerential  magnets,  levers  and  contacts, 
which  it  13  not  in  the  province  of  this  book  to  describe,  as  no  new 
principles  are  to  be  learned  thereby.  Station  operatives  and 
specialists  who  must  understand  the  operation  and  adjustineDt  fA 
this  device,  should  procure  the  Bulletins  and  Instruction  Sheets 
which  the  Genera!  Electric  Company  publishes  concerning  it.  The 
principle  of  operation  is  simple.  The  regulator  maintains  the 
<lesired  alternator  voltage  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing  a  shunt 
circuit  across  the  field-rheostat  of  the  exciter  (or  directrcurrent 
dj-namo  which  supplies  the  field  current  for  the  alternator).  The 
exciter  field-rjieostat  is  first  turned  in  until  the  e.Kcittr  voltage  is 
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wound  exciters  are  preferable  where  Tirrill  regulators  are 
used,  also  where  storage  batteries  are  used.  All  alternators 
take  field  current  from  these  common  exciter  busses;  thus 
any  alternator  may  be  connected  to  any  exciter.  The  ex- 
citer busses  usually  furnish  current  also  for  operating  the 
motors  used  to  open  and  close  oil-switches,  adjust  the 
governors  of  the  engines,  or  control  the  field  rheostats,  and 
sometimes  also  for  lighting  the  plant. 

To  insure  that  the  plant  shall  never  be  without  a  source  of 
direct  current  to  build  up  or  maintain  the  voltage  of  the 
alternators,  it  is  usual  to  keep  a  storage  battery  ready  to  be 
connected  to  the  exciter  busses.  It  is  then  possible  to  drive 
some  of  the  exciter  generators  by  means  of  induction  motors 
or  synchronous  motors  supplied  with  alternating  current  by 
the  main  generators.  If  there  is  no  storage  battery,  the 
exciters  are  driven  by  separate  steam  engines  or  waterwheels, 
elaborate  precautions  often  being  taken  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  these  being  stalled.  However,  it  is  said  that  the 
cost  of  operating  a  motor-driven  exciter  is  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  operating  an  engine-driven  exciter. 

A  Tirrill  voltage  r^ulator,  by  adjusting  the  voltage  of  the 
exciter  bus,  raises  simultaneously  the  voltage  of  all  genera- 
tors which  are  operating  in  parallel,  and  thus  avoids  the 
troublesome  cross-currents  between  them  which  may  result 
when  their  excitations  are  adjusted  independently.  When 
several  exciters  operate  in  parallel  the  regulator  is  equipped 
with  extra  relays  and  "equalizer  rheostats,"  to  keep  them 
adjusted  to  each  other. 

16.  Load  Capacity  of  an  Alternator.  The  load  or  output 
of  a  direct-current  generator  is  measured  in  terms  of  power, 
and  is  expressed  in  watts  or  kilowatts.  The  watts  or  kilo- 
watts output  of  an  alternating-current  generator  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  effective  voltage,  to  the  effective 
current,  and  to  the  power-factor.  We  cannot  increase  the 
armature  current  beyond  a  certain  value  without  exceeding 
a  safe  temperature  for  the  armature  insulation.    To  raise 
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the  voltage  we  must  increase  the  speed,  the  flux,  or  tiie 
number  of  inductors  or  turns  in  seriej!  in  the  armalure.  After 
the  machine  is  built,  the  speed  cannot  l)e  raised  because 
constant  frequency  is  required.  In  designing  the  alternator, 
the  maximum  speed  is  fixed  by  mechanical  limitations  (such 
as  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force,  balancing  of  rotor, 
liearings,  and  lubrication),  or  by  the  fact  that  there  Ls  a  most 
economical  speed  for  the  prime  mover  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  without  prohibitive  sacrifice.  With  a  given  amount 
of  aruiature-copper  and  a  given  slot-space  to  put  it  in,  no 
advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns. 
Because  if  we  double  the  turns,  the  sectional  area  of  the 
conductor  cannot  Ije  more  than  half  as  great;  and  for  the 
same  maximum  /'K  loss  as  Iwfore,  this  would  reduce  the  maxi- 
nuun  allowable  current  to  one-half  the  former  maximum, 
which  would  exactly  offset  the  double  voltage  and  leave  the 
capacity  unchange<l.  The  flux  cannot  be  increased  iu  a  giveu 
amoimt  of  iron  without  increasing  the  flux  density.  This 
causes  a  relatively  great  increase  of  core-losses,  and  is,  there- 
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factor  of  the  load  were  unity.  At  50  per  cent  power-factor, 
the  kilowatt  capacity  would  be  reduced  just  one-half,  whereas 
the  kilovolt-ampere  capacity  would  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  design  of  the  field  winding  should  be  sufficiently  liberal 
to  permit,  without  overheating,  a  field  current  which  can  over- 
come the  demagnetizing  e£fect  of  reactive  lagging  components 
of  armature  current  at  any  ordinary  power-factor,  and  main- 
tain rated  voltage  at  the  terminals. 

The  nature  of  the  duty  affects  the  capacity  of  an  alternator 
or  of  any  electrical  machine.  We  must  distinguish  between 
steady  load  and  fluctuating  or  intermittent  load.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  to  rate  alternators  according  to  the  kilovolt- 
amperes  that  they  can  deliver  constantly  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  overheating.  Ratings  for  intermittent  load,  which 
are  higher  than  the  continuous  rating,  are  usually  employed 
for  railway  and  crane  motors  and  the  like,  but  not  for  al- 
ternators. 

The  amount  of  kilovolt-ampere  capacity  of  alternators 
required  to  supply  -a  given  load  will  depend,  therefoi^e, 
somewhat  on  the  shape  of  the  load-curve  and  the  duration 
of  peak  loads.  It  depends  also  upon  the  power-factor  of  the 
load;  for,  in  order  to  supply  the  same  kilowatts  with  half  as 
great  power-factor,  it  requires  twice  as  many  amperes  at 
constant  voltage,  or  twice  as  many  kilovolt-amperes.  It  is, 
therefore,  profitable  to  select  and  adjust  the  apparatus  con- 
nected to  the  station,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  power- 
factor  as  high  as  possible.  Induction  motors  should  not  be 
too  large  for  their  loads,  as  a  lightly  loaded  induction  motor 
has  a  low  power-factor.  A  good  proportion  of  the  motor  load 
should  be  in  synchronous  motors  which  may  be  and  should  be 
adjusted  to  make  the  line  power-factor  very  high.  Service 
to  small  customers  should  be  grouped  as  much  as  possible 
on  larger  transformers,  avoiding  the  use  of  numerous  small 
transformers.  By  making  the  power-factor  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, the  size  (kilovolt-ampere  capacity)  and  cost  of  genera- 
tors reqmred  to  supply  a  given  amount  of  effective  power 
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is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  method  for  detenniiimg 
kilo  vol  t^ampere  capacity  of  generator  required  to  carry  a 
combination  of  loads  is  explained  fully  in  the  "  First  Course." 
It  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  know  any  two  of  these  three 
factors,  for  each  load;  kilowatts,  kilovolt-amperes,  power- 
factor.  Whether  the  loads  are  connected  in  series,  in  parallel, 
or  in  aeries-parallel  grouping  makes  no  difference  in  the  total 
kilovolt-amperes,  although  it  may  affect  the  current  and 
e.m.f.  in  parts  of  the  circuit. 

Prob.  40-1.  \Vhat  size  alternator  would  be  required  to  supply 
loads  a^rcgating  800  kw.  steadily  at  80  per  cent  power-factor? 
What  would  be  tlie  input  in  horse-power  of  the  prime  mover  to 
(h-ive  this  generator  at  this  load,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  at 
this  load  is  94  jier  cent? 

Prob.  11-1.  Show  that  where  tlie  load  on  an  alternator 
fluctuates  rapidly,  while  the  voltage  is  kept  constant,  the  rated 
kv-a.  capacity  should  be  approximately  equal  to  the  effective  or 
aquare-root-ni  can -square  value  of  the  kv-a.  toad-curve. 

Prob.  42-1.    A  shop  having  ita  own  generating  plant  of  500 

v-a.  ratetl  capacity  uses  only  300  kw.,  at  SJ  per  cent  power-factor. 
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operating  at  rated  voltage  and  speed,  the  armature  current 
instantly  rises  to  an  effective  value  of  from  10  to  50  times 
rated  full-load  current.  It  then  decreases  rapidly  (in  from 
0.2  to  2.0  seconds),  to  a  steady  value  of  from  1.5  to  3.0 
times  rated  full-load  current.  These  large  initial  surges  of 
current  produce  very  severe  mechanical  stresses  within 
the  windings,  tending  to  twist  them  out  of  shape  and  to 
damage  the  insulation.  The  forces  between  coils  or  parts  of 
the  winding  vary  as  the  square  of  the  current  flowing  in 
them,  therefore,  the  forces  acting  at  the  instant  of  short 
circuit  are  from  100  to  2500  times  as  great  as  those  acting 
at  rated  full-load. 

Obviously,  we  must  either  allow  a  tremendous  factor  of 
safety  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  alternator,  or 
adopt  means  to  limit  the  amount  of  current  that  may  flow 
through  a  short-circuit.  In  practice,  both  methods  are  used. 
That  is: 

(1)  The  windings  are  braced  securely  by  clamps,  par- 
ticularly at  the  ends  of  the  coils  where  they  are  not 
supported  by  the  slots.  Fig.  46  shows  the  end- 
windings  of  a  turbo-alternator  so  braced. 

(2)  Reactance  coils  are  connected  in  series  with  the  gen- 
erator leads  which  go  to  the  switchboard.  Fig.  170, 
''First  Course,''  shows  a  reactance  coil  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  usually  have  cores  of  concrete  and 
air;  iron  cores  would  increase  the  power  loss  in  the 
coil  (by  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents),  and  the  flux 
would  not  increase  any  more  than  with  air  core  when 
the  current  increases  on  short  circuit  to  values  which 
would  oversaturate  the  iron  unless  a  great  quantity 
of  it  were  used.  These  coils  are  usually  placed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  generator. 

(3)  Large  generators  are  designed  purposely  to  have  a 
bad  voltage  regulation,  so  that  the  excessive  currents 
on  short-circuit  shall  limit  themselves  by  cutting  down 
the  voltage. 
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Tlie  first  rush  of  current  ou  abort  circuit  ia  very  great  in 
relation  to  the  final  short-circuit  current,  I>ecause  the  arma- 
tuiv  reaction  ta  slow  to  take  effect.  During  the  first  few 
cyt'lca  after  short  circuit,  the  current  is  opposed  only  by  the 
resistance  and  real  or  inherent  reactance  of  the  armature  (the 
counter  e.iii.f.  induced  in  the  armature  conductors  by  the  local 
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to  only  a  few  per  cent  of  its  normal  or  full-load  value.  While 
the  flux  in  the  field  cores  is  being  reduced,  an  e.m.f .  is  induced 
in  the  field  coils,  acting  in  a  direction  to  maintain  the  flux  — 
that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  normal  field  current. 
The  transient  increase  of  field  current  so  produced  while 
armature  reaction  is  taking  effect,  is  frequently  enough  to 
open  the  circuit  breakers  in  the  field  circuit,  which  helps  to 
relieve  the  short-circuit. 

The  resistance  of  the  armature  is  kept  low  in  order  that 
the  efficiency  may  be  high.  A  common  value  is  1  per  cent, 
which  means  that  the  Ir  voltage  consumed  in  overcoming 
resistance,  at  rated  full-load  current,  is  equal  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  terminal  voltage  at  full-load.  Consequently,  the  value 
and  damaging  effects  of  the  first  rush  of  current  must  be 
limited  by  increasing  the  inductance  or  reactance  of  the 
armature  winding.    The  reactance  is  proportional  to: 

(a)   The  frequency,  directly.     (If  frequency  is  doubled, 
armature  reactance  is  doubled.) 

(6)   The  square  of  the  number  of  conductors  per  slot  on 
the  armature. 

(c)  A  factor  which  depends  upon  the  shape  and  number 
of  the  slots,  and  their  arrangement. 
Generators  of  the  largest  sizes  (in  which  short-circuit  currents 
are  enormously  powerful  and  dangerous)  are  usually  driven 
by  steam  turbines,  which  must  be  of  relatively  high  speed 
in  order  to  be  economical.  Although  the  frequency  is  the 
same  as  in  slow-speed  engine-driven  alternators,  the  number 
of  slots  is  less,  and  the  reactance  much  less.  In  an  engine- 
driven  alternator  the  reactance  might  be  10  per  cent  (i.e., 
reactance  voltage  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  terminal  voltage, 
when  rated  full-load  current  flows).  In  a  turbo-alternator 
for  the  same  rated  output  the  reactance  voltage  might  be 
only  one-quarter  as  large,  or  2.5  per  cent.  If  we  neglect  the 
(very  slight)  effect  of  resistance  in  determining  the  short- 
circuit  current,  we  see  that  the  current  in  this  slow-speed 
engine-driven  alternator  will  surge  up  to  10  times  normal 
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full-load  current  at  the  moment  of  short-circuit  (until  the 
reactance  volts  equals   the  generated  volts),  whereas   the 
current  in  the  turho-aiteniator  will  aui^e  up  to  40  times 
,    ,  ,       /lOO  per  cent  of  aenerated  voltaseX 

rated  current  =  I  ;r-r ,- -, —    ~r^ — iZ    -  )■     How- 

V2.5  per  cent  of  generated  voltage/ 

ever,  as  soon  as  these  excessive  currents  commence  to  grow, 
the  generated  voltage  coiuniencea  to  be  reduced  by  the 
armature  reaction,  and  the  short-circuit  current  soon 
settles  down  to  a  value  which  depends  upon  the  syn- 
chronous impedance,  or  upon  the  voltage  regulation  of  the 
alternator. 

Current-limiting  reactances  are  usually  designed  to  have 
a  reactance  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent  {which  means  a  voltage 
drop  across  them  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  terminal  voltage 
when  full-load  current  flows).  They  do  not  have  much  effect 
ujKin  the  volt-age  regulation  of  the  generating  unit,  because 
l!ic  regulation  depends  principally  upon  the  annature  reac- 
tion or  upon  the  synchronous  impedance,  which   is   large 
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Example  8.  What  is  the  inductance  of  each  of  three  5% 
current-limiting  reactances  for  the  3-phase,  5000-kv-a.,  6600- volt 
alternator  of  Example  4? 

Note:  Reactances  for  star-connected  alternators  have  their  per- 
centage based  on  the  F-voltage,  between  each  terminal  and  neutral 
of  generator. 

Full-load  current  through  each  reactance  =  --= '—  =  437  amp. 

V  3  X6.6  kv. 

Volts  for  each  terminal  of  generator  to  neutral  =  — ■;=r  =  3810. 

V3 

Volts  across  each  reactance  at  full-load  =  5%  of  3810  =  190.5. 

Impedance  of  each  reactance  coil  =  -tt;^ =  0.436  ohm. 

.437  amps. 

As  the  coil  is  made  so  its  resistance  is  negligible,  the  reactance 
is  also  equal  to  0.436  ohm.     Therefore, 

_    ,     ^             React,  (ohms)  0.436  nnttcTu 

Inductance  = — =  ^^^S^^^  ==  '^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Rating  of  each  reactance 

=  current  through  it  times  voltage  across  it. 
=  (437  X  190.5)  voltramperes,  or  83.3  kv-a. 

Prob.  46-1.  (a)  What  would  be  the  inherent  impedance  in  per 
cent,  for  an  alternator  having  10  per  cent  reactance  and  1  per  cent 
resistance? 

(6)  For  an  alternator  having  2.5  per  cent  reactance  and  1 
per  cent  resistance? 

Prob.  47-1.  (a)  What  would  be  the  power-factor  and  angle  of 
phase  difference  between  the  induced  e.m.f.  and  the  ciurent  that 
flows  immediately  after  a  short  circuit  on  the  alternator  specified 
in  part  (a)  of  Problem  46-1? 

(6)  Of  the  alternator  specified  in  part  (6)  of  Problem  46-1? 

Prob.  48-1.  (a)  What  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  current  would 
flow  immediately  after  short  circuit,  in  the  alternator  of  part  (a) 
Problem  4^1? 

(6)  In  the  alternator  of  part  (6)  Problem  46-1?  Calculate  this 
current  from  the  per  cent  of  impedance,  and  compare  with  the  re- 
sults calculated  above  in  the  text  when  considering  only  the  re- 
actance. 

Prob.  49-1.  From  the  power-factor  and  the  per  cent  of  rated 
current  on  short  circuit,  circulate  the  increase  of  torque  resisting 
rotation  of  the  alternators  of  Problem  4^1  (a)  and  (6)  at  the  mo- 
ment of  short  circuit,  in  per  cent  of  torque  due  to  non-inductive 
full-load  on  the  alternator.  Note  that  the  speed  remains  sensibly 
constant. 


SUMMARY    OF    CHAPTER  I 

LOADING  A  GENERATOR : 

(a)  CAUSES  PARTS  OF  IT  TO  HEAT  UP.  The  temperature 
rise  limits  the  load  which  may  be  applied. 

(b)  CHARGES  THE  EFFICIENCY,  first  raising  it,  then  lower- 
ing it  as  the  load  is  greatly  increased.  Extra  high 
efficiency  is  usually  expensive  unless  the  cost  of  energy 
is  high  and  the  supply  limited. 

(c)  LOWERS  THE  TERMISAL  VOLTAGE  because  part  of 
the  e.m.f.  generated  is  used  to  overcome  the  armature 
resistance  and  armature  reactance  and  because  of  arma- 
ture reaction. 

ARMATURE  REACTION  due  to  the  current  flowing  in  the 
armature  coils  of  a  generator: 

(a)  DISTORTS  THE  FLUX  distribution  of  the  poles  by 
crowding  the  magnetic  lines  to  the  trailing  pole  tip. 
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This  method  of  calculation  gives  a  slightiy  higher  or  poorer 
regulation  than  is  obtained  by  actually  loading  the  alternator* 
'  THE  AJ.E.E.  METHOD  of  calculating  the  regulation  con- 
sists of  finding  graphically  the  no-load  voltage  for  a  field  excita- 
tion which  will  produce  the  required  terminal  voltage  under 
full-load  at  given  power-factor.  The  saturation  curves  at 
no-load  and  full-load  (current)  at  zero  power-factor  are  used 
in  this  method.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  very  close  to  the 
values  measured  on  tests. 

THE  TIRRILL  REGULATOR  automatically  regulates  the 
terminal  voltage  of  a-c.  generators  by  rapidly  varying  the  field 
strength  to  make  the  required  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
voltage.  Good  inherent  regulation  is  undesirable  in  large 
machines  because  the  low  armature  impedance  required  would 
not  sufficientiy  limit  the  value  of  currents  through  the  machine 
whenever  it  may  be  short-circuited. 

THE  ALTERNATOR  FESLD  COILS  are  excited  from  bus- 
bars fed  by  direct-current  generators.  Storage  batteries  are 
generally  employed  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  failure  of  the  d-c. 
generators. 

THE  POWER  CAPACITY  of  an  alternator  depends  upon 
the  current  it  must  deliver  to  supply  the  power.  To  keep  this 
current  as  low  as  possible  for  a  given  amount  of  power,  the 
power-factor  should  be  high. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  LOAD  affect  the  generator  capacity 
required.  Generator  ratings  are  based  on  steady  load.  The 
rating  may  safely  be  exceeded  if  the  period  of  overload  is  suf- 
ficientiy brief. 

LARGE  SHORT-CIRCUIT  CURRENTS  exert  tremendous 
mechanical  forces  upon  the  parts  of  an  alternator.  Therefore, 
the  construction  of  all  parts  is  rugged,  and  the  impedance  of 
the  armature  is  high  to  prevent  too  large  currents.  Separate 
current-limiting  reactances  are  also  often  connected  between 
terminals  and  lines. 


PROBLEMS    ON    CHAPTER   I 

Prob.  60-1.  A  certain  alternator  operates  steaHily  at  rsted 
full-load  witli  the  temperature  of  its  annatiire  constant,  and  45°  C. 
aljove  the  room  temperature,  which  is  20°  C. 

{a)  To  what  temperature  will  the  armature  rise  when  the  room 
temperature  increases  to  40°  C,  and  load  remains  constant? 

(fc)  If  the  actual  temiwrature  of  the  armature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  Ijc  above  75°  C,  by  what  percentage  must  the  current  output  be 
reduced  below  rated  value  to  avoid  overheating?  Assume  tiiat 
half  of  the  full-load  losses  are  constant,  the  other  half  are  variable 
and  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  load  or  current  output.  The 
excess  of  machine-temperature  over  room  temperature  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  total  losses. 

Prob.  61-1.  An  alternator  delivora  100  kw.  for  8  hours  per 
day,  at  93  per  cent  efficiency;  then  160  kw.  for  4  hours  at  90  per 
cent  efficiency;  then  50  kw.  for  12  hours  at  89  per  cent  efficiency. 
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full-load  unity  power-factor  for  12  hours  every  day.  Energy  is 
worth  one  cent  per  kw-hour.  Capital  invested  in  the  machinery 
must  earn  at  least  12  per  cent  to  pay  ^^ fixed  charges''  in  this  plant. 

Prob.  66-1.  The  saturation  curve  (between  field  current  and 
open-circuit  voltage)  of  a  given  alternator  is  a  straight  line  from 
zero  volts  up  to  about  50  per  cent  above  rated  voltage.  If  the 
voltage  regulation  of  this  alternator  under  given  conditions  is  20 
per  cent,  by  what  percentage  of  its  full-load  value  must  the  field 
current  be  increased  or  diminished  when  the  load  is  removed,  in 
order  that  the  voltage  shall  not  change?  By  what  percentage  will 
the  PR  loss  in  the  field  windings  at  zero-load  be  greater  or  less  than 
at  rated  full-load? 

Prob.  67-1.  The  curve  between  current  output  and  terminal 
voltage  of  a  given  alternator  is  a  straight  Une.  The  voltage  regu- 
lation at  unity  power-factor  is  10  per  cent.  What  is  the  maximum 
sudden  variation  of  load  (expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  load)  that 
may  occur  without  changing  the  terminal  voltage  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  its  previous  value: 

(a)  when  operating  at  full-load; 

(&)  when  operating  at  half-load? 

Prob.  6S-1.  If  the  load  on  the  alternator  in  Problem  57-1 
fluctuates  suddenly  over  a  range  of  25  per  cent  of  rated  load,  what 
should  be  the  per  cent  voltage  regulation  in  order  that  the  terminal 
voltage  shall  not  change  more  than  2  per  cent  of  rated  full-load 
voltage? 

Prob.  69-1.  If  the  saturation  curve  (between  field  current  and 
open-circuit  volts)  for  the  alternator  of  Problem  18-1  were  practi- 
cally a  straight  line  from  zero  volts  to  50  per  cent  above  rated 
voltage,  calculate  the  percentage  by  which  the  field  current  must  be 
increased  above  its  rated-load  value,  in  order  to  maintain  rated 
terminal  voltage  with  25  per  cent  overload,  at  unity  pK>wer-factor. 

Prob.  60-1.  Solve  Problem  59-1  on  the  basis  of  a  load  having 
80  per  cent  lagging  power-factor. 

Prob.  61-1.  By  what  percentage  is  the  PR  loss  and  rate  of 
heating  in  the  field  greater  than  at  rated  full-load,  in  Problems 
60-1  and  61-1? 

Prob.  68-1.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  illustrating  a  phase  rela- 
tion between  current  and  terminal  pressure  which  would  make  the 
voltage  regulation  zero,  or  zero-load  voltage  same  as  full-load 
voltage,  for  the  generator  of  Prob.  18-1. 

Calculate  the  power-factor  of  the  load,  for  this  case. 
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Prob.  63-1.     In  Problem  lS-1,  caltulate: 

(a)  the  power-factor  of  the  entire  circuit  including  llie  arraa- 

(b)  tjie  total  power  in  tlie  entire  circuit; 

(c)  the  total  I'R  watts  loot  in  tlie  armature; 

(rf)  the  total  power  g^erated  miuua  total  /'fl  loss.  Check  thia 
last  result  against  the  power  output  as  calculated  from  terminal 
volts  and  amperes,  and  load  power-factor.  Does  the  armature 
reactance  rcpreaeot  any  loss  of  power,  or  only  losa  of  pressure? 

Prob.  64-1.  Repeat  tlic  calculations  of  Problem  63-1,  with  the 
same  alternator  operating  aa  specified  in  Problem  62-1. 

Prob.  66-1.  Solve  Proljlcnis  28-1  and  29-1  with  respect  to  a 
two-phase  alternator. 

Prob.  66-1,  The  alternator  specified  in  Problem  2S-1  has  a 
power-factor  of  SO  per  cent  for  the  entire  circuit  including  the  anua- 
ture  winding.  Calculate  the  values  of  cross-magnetizing  and  de- 
magnetizing am  pore-turns,  on  the  basis  of  Fig.  38.  Show  that 
the  number  of  demagnetizing  ampere-turns  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  eomiKJiient  of  /  which  higB  90°  behind  Ei. 

Prob.  67-1.  Assume  that  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  reduced  by  the 
demagnetizing  effect  of  armature  current,  by  an  amount  directly 
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(a)  synchronous  impedance  (e.m.f.)>  and 

(6)  the  synchronous  reactance  (e.m.f.)i  ^^^^  ^  percentage  of  the 
terminal  e.m.f.  at  rated  load. 

Prob.  71-1.  The  voltage  regulation  of  the  turbo-alternator  of 
Problem  70-1  on  non-inductive  load  is  found  to  be  approximately 
8  per  cent,  (a)  Calculate  by  the  sjoichronous  impedance  method 
(Art.  12)  its  voltage  regulation  from  the  per  cent  of  resistance  drop 
and  of  s3nichronous  reactance  drop  as  calculated  in  Problem  70-1. 
Compare  with  the  measured  value  of  8  per  cent.  (6)  Calculate 
synchronous  reactance  from  measiu^  regulation  of  8  per  cent,  IR 
being  1  per  cent  as  in  Problem  70. 

Prob.  72-1.  Calculate  the  inherent  reactance  in  per  cent,  if  the 
current  that  flows  immediately  after  short-circuit  is  ten  times  rated 
full-load  ciurent  of  the  alternator  of  Problem  70. 

Prob.  75-1.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  representing  values  and 
phase  relations  of  current,  terminal  e.m.f.,  resistance  e.m.f.,  re- 
actance e.m.f.,  and  generated  e.m.f.,  at  non-inductive  rated  full- 
load,  for  the  alternator  of  Problem  71-1.  All  voltages  are  to  be 
expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  voltage.    Calculate: 

(a)  The  Migle  of  phase  difference  between  terminal  e.m.f.  and 
generated  e.m.f. 

(6)  The  component  of  armature  current  lagging  90°  behind 
generated  e.m.f.,  as  a  percentage  of  rated  full-load  current. 

Prob.  74-1.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  similar  to  that  of  Problem 
73-1,  but  representing  conditions  on  short  circuit.    Calculate: 

(a)  Angle  of  phase  difference  between  current  and  generated 
e.m.f. 

(6)  Component  of  armature  current  lagging  90*^  behind  generated 
e.m.f.,  as  a  percentage  of  rated  full-load  current. 

Note  that  short-circuit  current  is  2.5  times  full-load  current,  and 
the  terminal  e.m.f.  is  zero. 

Prob.  7lh-l.  Assume  that  the  weakening  of  useful  flux  due  to 
armature  reaction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  component  of 
armature  current  which  la^  90°  behind  the  generated  e.m.f.* 
(a)  From  the  diagrams  and  results  of  Problems  73-1  and  74-1, 
calculate  how  many  times  greater  this  weakening  should  be  on 
short-circuit  than  on  non-inductive  load.  (6)  How  many  times 
greater  is  the  synchronous  reactance  (as  calculated  from  short- 
circuit  data)  than  the  reactance  as  calculated  from  8  per  cent  regu- 
lation and  1  per  cent  resistance  drop  on  non-inductive  full-load 
(when  armatiu^  demagnetizing  effect  is  relatively  small)? 

*  See  pages  36  (top)  and  39  (middle). 
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Prob.  76-1.  Actual  short-circuit  measurcmeDtB  by  oscillo- 
graph on  nine  altematom,  ran^ng  in  size  from  500  kv-a.  to  19,000 
kv-a.  rated  capacity  (see  Electric  Journal,  Nov.,  1913),  showed  the 
current  immediately  after  shortrKiircuit  to  be  between  10  and  26 
times  rated  full-load  currout.  What  were  the  limiting  valuer  of 
inherent  reactance  in  this  coUection  of  generators,  assuming  the 
resistance  drop  at  fuU-load  to  be  1  per  cent  of  rated  voltage? 

Prob.  77-1.  The  alternator  of  Problems  70-1  and  72-1  is 
operated  at  |S  of  the  former  speed,  keeping  the  same  field  excita- 
tion, (n)  By  what  percentage  would  the  inherent  reactance  and 
inherent  impedance  be  increased  over  their  respective  former 
values?  (6)  By  what  per  cent  would  the  synchronous  reactance 
and  synchronous  impedance  be  increased  over  their  former  values? 

Prob.  78-1.  (o)  By  what  per  cent  would  the  initial  (effective) 
value  of  short-circuit  amperes  be  altered  by  the  change  in  speed 
specified  in  Problem  77-1? 

(6)  By  what  per  cent  would  the  final  value  of  sbort-circuit 
current  be  decreased? 

Prob.  79-1.  By  the  synchronous  impedance  method,  calculalc 
the  per  cent  voltage  regulation  on  non-inductive  load  for  the  gen- 
erator specified  in  Problem  70-1  after  making  tbc  alteration  speci- 
"    "  "a  Problem  77-1. 
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this  same  alternator  when  operated  at  a  frequency  of  60  cycles, 
same  voltage? 

Prob.  84r-l.  For  some  purposes  current-luniting  reactances 
placed  in  each  feeder  going  out  from  the  bus-bars  is  considered 
preferable  to  reactances  placed  in  the  generator  leads  going  to  the 
bus-bars.  The  author  of  a  paper  in  Proc.  A.I.E.E.,  Feb.  1914, 
makes  the  statement  that  5000  kv-a.  at  0.8  power-factor  flowing 
over  a  reactance  of  3  per  cent  in  a  feeder  gives  a  voltage  drop  of 
approximately  1.9  per  cent.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  to  illustrate 
the  conditions,  and  verify  this  result  by  calculation. 

Prob.  85-1.  In  discussion  of  the  paper  referred  to  in  Problem 
84-1,  an  engineer  states  that  his  calculations  showed,  with  three- 
conductor  No.  000  feeder  subject  to  short  circuit  of  60,000  amperes, 
that  the  repulsive  force  between  conductors  per  running  foot  was 
approximately  one  ton.  On  this  basis,  calculate  the  value  of  the 
repulsive  force  acting  between  the  same  conductors  when  carrying 
normal  full-load  current  from  a  three-phase  alternator  rated  30,000 
kv-a.  at  11,000  volts. 

Prob.  86-1.  OsciUograph  records  show  that  an  oil-switch  in 
average  operation  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  open  a  short  circuit 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  12  cycles  on  a  25-cycle  system.  If 
the  short  circuit  is  60,000  amperes,  how  many  gram-calories  of  heat 
energy  will  be  generated  in  one  foot  length  of  No.  000  B.  &  S.  gauge 
copper  feeder  before  the  circuit  breaker  opens?  How  many  degrees 
Centigrade  temperature  rise  will  this  heat  produce  in  the  conductor? 
Assume  that  no  heat  is  lost  during  this  short  time;  the  specific  heat 
of  copper  is  0.09846. 

Prob.  87-1.  Current-limiting  reactances  are  rated  in  terms 
of  kv-a.,  the  product  of  current  through  them  and  kilo  volts  Arop 
across  them. 

(a)  What  would  be  the  rating  in  kv-a.  of  one  unit  of  a  three- 
phase  5-per  cent  reactance  set  for  a  25,000  kv-a.  generator  ? 

(6)  Show  that  the  kv-a.  of  a  reactance  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
current  through  it. 


CHAPTER   II 

ALTERNATORS    IN    PARALLEL 

It  is  more  economical  to  produce  electric  power  in  lai^e 
power  plants  than  in  small  plants  (for  explanation,  see 
Chapter  I).  Also,  large  gencmtors,  and  engines  or  turbines, 
are  more  efficient  and  economical  than  smaller  ones.  There 
are  numerous  central  stations  with  an  aggregate  rated 
capacity  over  100,000  kv-a.,  and  there  are  numerous  turbo- 
alternators  as  large  as  25,000  kv-a.  rated  capacity.  It 
requires  several  generators  (even  of  the  largest  size  that 
can  be  built),  therefore,  to  carry  the  load  of  one  of  the 
larger  stations.  Even  in  a  smaller  station,  the  total  re- 
quired capacity  is  divided  into  several  units,  so  that  only 
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introduced  here.  We  shall  discuss  only  the  alternating- 
current  features  of  the  interaction  between  the  generators, 
using  for  illustration  a  very  much  simplified  diagram  of 
connections. 

18.  Alternators  in  Parallel.  Practically  all  American  cen- 
tral stations  are  committed  to  the  parallel  system  of  dis- 
tribution at  constant  voltage.  In  order  to  keep  a  constant 
voltage  while  a  varying  number  of  generators  supply  the 
power,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  them  in  parallel  with  one 
another.  When  so  connected,  the  terminal  voltage  of  all 
generators  must  be  the  same  (equal  to  the  voltage  between 
the  common  bus-bars),  and  the  total  current  delivered 
through  the  bus-bars  to  the  load  should  be  equal  to  the 
(arithmetical)  sum  of  currents  delivered  by  the  armatures 
of  the  several  generators.  However,  incorrect  adjustments 
may  cause  to  circulate  between  the  armatures  local  currents, 
which  never  reach  the  external  circuit  and  therefore  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  useful  output  of  the  station,  although 
they  increase  the  heating  of  the  armatures  and  correspond- 
ingly reduce  the  amoimt  of  useful  current  which  the  alter- 
nators can  deliver. 

We  must,  therefore,  understand  clearly  the  following 
factors  of  satisfactory  parallel  operation  of  alternators: 

(1)  How  to  connect  the  alternator  properly  to  the  system, 
or  "cut  it  in"  as  operators  often  say.  Also,  how  to  take  it 
out  of  service  properly. 

(2)  How  to  transfer  load  from  one  alternator  to  another 
in  parallel. 

(3)  How  to  adjust  for  minimimi  armature  current  and 
heating,  in  each  alternator,  while  carrying  a  given  load;  or, 
how  to  get  maximum  kilowatt  capacity  and  eflBciency  in 
the  alternators  which  are  operating. 

19.  Similarities  in  Direct-current  Parallel  Operation. 
Before  we  may  properly  connect  two  batteries  in  parallel 
(as  Oi  and  Gt  in  Fig.  47),  we  must  know  that  their  voltages 
are  nearly  equal.    Then  we  connect  the  positive  poles  to- 
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gether  to  one  line  wire  Bi,  and  the  negative  poles  together  to 

the  other  hne  wire  B^.    The  current  taken  by  any  load  R 

connected  between  fii  and  Bj  will  be  shared  equally  by  d 

and  Cj,  if  the  internal  or  generated  ■ 

Bi    voltagea  of   the  two  batteries  arc 

^     -^      i         equal  and  their  internal  resistances 

G,— ^: ^^~Gi  f  R        are  also  equal.    This  is  necessary  iu 

— T..  -Z^     f         order   that    the   terminal   voltages 

— — I '  may   be  equal,   which   is   essential 

Fia  47  The  e  m  f  's  and  ^^^  *  parallel  combination.  If  the 
the  intcTDRl  r««iBtanMe  of  open-circuit  voltage  of  G,  is  larger 
thetwobattCTiesGiandO,  than  that  of  d  but  the  internal 
must  be  equal  if  they  are  resistances  are  equal,  then  when 
to  deliver  equal  currents  ^^ey  are  connected  in  parallel,  G* 
when  connected  in  pfti>      .„     ...  ,  , 

^j,j  will   deliver  enough   more   (current 

than  Gi  to  make  its  terminal  volt- 
age equal  to  that  of  Gi  by  reason  of  the  greater  int«mal  rl 
drop. 


If  now  the  external  resistance  is  decreased  so  as  to  take 


B, 
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n  the  generated  or  open-circuit  voltages.  If  these 
38  were  exactly  equal,  no  current  would  flow  in  either 
le  when  the  external  circuit  R  is  opened;  both  bat- 
reach  zero-load  at  the  same  time.  But  if  the  voltage 
s  larger  than  that  of  Gi,  then  G2  will  force  a  current 
h  Gi  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  e.m.f .  of  the  latter, 
;he  external  circuit  is  open;  that  is,  Gt  delivers  power 
receives  it. 

case  of  direct-current  generators  is  quite  similar,  as 
ited  in  Fig.  48.  Suppose  Gi  is  connected  to  the  bus- 
id  delivering  current  to  a  b^ 
!L.  While  G2  is  running 
itant  speed,  we  adjust  its 
urrent  (by  rheostat  R2) 
ts  open-circuit  voltage  is 
bo  the  bus-bar  voltage  or 
minal  voltage  of  the  other  Fig.  48.  The  e.m.f  .'b  and  the  in- 
tor.  We  then  connect  temal  resistances  of  the  direct- 
pole  of  G2  to  the  +  bus,  ^"""^^^  generators  Gi  and  Gt 
1       e  n   J.     XI.  should  be  the  same  in  order  for 

e  -  pole  of  G2  to  the  -      ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^U  j^  p^ 

The  e.m.f.  of  G2  just  bal-      aiid.    The  load  of  each  is  con- 

the  bus  voltage,  and  G2      trolled  by  means  of  its  field 

r  delivers  nor  takes  cur-      rheostat   which    changes   the 

If  now  the  induced  volt-      ^^^**«®  generated. 

G2  is  increased,  it  causes  G2  to  deliver  some  current 

load.    The  total  load  current  remains  the  same  as 

therefore  the  current  output  of  G\  decreases  just  as 

IS  that  of  G2  increases.    These  changes  cause  the  termi- 

tage  of  G2  to  fall  below  the  induced  voltage,  and  that  of 

se  above  its  former  value,  on  account  of  changes  in  their 

bive  rl  drops  and  armature  reactions.    The  current  of  G2 

ntinue  to  increase,  and  that  of  Gi  to  decrease  in  equal 

it,  until  the  terminal  voltages  of  Gi  and  G2  are  again 

then  the  currents  will  become  constant.    The  voltage 

5n  bus-bars  will  be  increased  slightly  by  this  adjust- 

If  we  raise  the  field  excitation  of  G2  far  enough  we 
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cau  make  it  take  all  of  the  load  and  force  current  through  d 
in  opposition  to  its  induced  e.m.f.,  thus  ninniug  G,  as  a  motor. 

When  the  load  increases  on  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  48, 
the  sharing  of  the  increase  will  depend  upou  the  relative 
voltage  regulation  ot  the  two  generators.  Suppose  the  t«r- 
iiiinal  voltE^e  of  Gj  decreases  1  volt  per  100  amperes  de- 
livered, and  that  of  Gi  decreases  2  volts  per  100  amperes. 
If  the  external  load  RL  increases  by  30  amperes,  the  current 
dehvered  by  Gj  will  increase  by  20  amperes  and  the  current 
output  of  Gi  will  increase  by  10  amperes.  This  will  cause  the 
same  decrease  oE  terminal  voltage  for  both  machines  (namely, 
0.2  volt)  and  will  keep  the  terminal  voltages  equal. 

Variations  in  the  speed  of  Gi  and  Gj  affect  the  distribution 
and  sharing  of  load,  only  in  so  far  as  these  variations  affect  the 
e.m.f.  inducetl  in  the  annaturcs,  and  the  inherent  voltage 
regulation.  The  actual  value  of  the  speed  is  immaterial; 
we  control  the  load  by  controlling  the  voltage,  and  generators 
of  any  speed  may  work  together  satisfactorily  in  parallel. 
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Prob.  1-2.  A  storage  battery  which  has  an  internal  resistance 
of  0.024  ohm  and  gives  6.00  volts  on  open  circuit  is  connected  in 
parallel  with  another  battery  which  has  the  same  internal  resistance, 
but  which  gives  6.20  volts  on  open  circuit.  Draw  ciures,  using  as 
abscissas  the  total  amperes  delivered  to  the  external  circuit,  and  as 
ordinates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  in  6.0-volt  battery. 

(6)   Amperes  in  6.2-volt  battery. 

(c)  Terminal  vdtage.  The  external  current  increases  from  zero 
to  100  amperes. 

80-ag  amp. 
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FlQ.  49.    The  batteries  A  and  B  of  different  e.m.f.'s  and  different  in- 
ternal resistances  are  connected  in  parallel. 

Prob.  S-2.  A  storage  battery  which  has  an  internal  resistance 
of  0.024  ohm  and  gives  6.00  volts  on  open  circuit  is  connected  in 
parallel  with  another  battery  which  gives  the  same  open-circuit 
voltage  but  has  an  internal  resistance  of  0.030  ohm.  Draw  curves, 
using  as  abscissas  the  total  amperes  delivered  to  the  external  circuit, 
and  as  ordinates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  in  0.024-ohm  battery. 

(b)  Amperes  in  0.030-ohm  battery. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage.  The  external  current  increases  from 
zero  to  100  amperes. 

Prob.  S-2.  A  storage  battery  which  has  an  internal  resistance 
of  0.024  ohm  and  gives  6.0  volts  on  open  circuit  is  connected  in 
parallel  with  another  battery  which  has  an  internal  resistance  of 
0.030  ohm  and  gives  6.2  volts  on  open  circuit.  Draw  ciu^es,  using 
as  abscissas  the  total  amperes  delivered  to  the  external  circuit,  and 
as  ordinates  the  foUowing: 

(a)  Amperes  in  the  6.2-volt  battery. 

(b)  Amperes  in  the  6.0-volt  battery. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage.  The  external  current  increases  from  zero 
to  100  amperes.  Compare  these  results  with  those  of  Problems 
1-2  and  2-2. 
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Prob.  4-2,  If  the  niaxiniuni  current  that  miiy  lie  taken  from 
eitlier  battery  iii  Problem  1-2  witliout  injury  is  50  amperes,  cal- 
eulate: 

(a)  The  terminal  voltage  aiid  watts  output  of  each  battery 
wlien  operated  separately  aud  delivering  its  maximum  current. 

(6)  The  total  maximum  watts  output  of  the  two  batteries  when 
operated  separately. 

(c)  The  nuudraum  total  watts  output  when  operating  la  parallel. 
Compare  (6)  and  (c),  and  discuss  therefrom  the  disadvantages  of 
parallel  operation  without  adjiiatmenta. 

Prob,  6-8.  Solve  Problem  4  with  relation  to  the  batteries 
Bpecifiei:!  in  Problem  2,  and  discuss  therefrom  the  disadvantages 
of  parallchng  generators  ha\'ing  dissimilar  characteristics. 

Prob.  B-a.  Solve  Problem  4  witii  relation  to  the  batteries  speci- 
fied in  Problem  3. 

20.   Synchronizinf   and   Paralleliag   Alternators.      The 

simplest  possible  connections  for  paralleling  two  single-phase 
alternators  are  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Before  the  main  switches 
S  may  be  closed,  connecting  the  armatures  together  through 
tlie  bua-bars  Bi,  Sj,  the  following  relations  sliould  be  obtained, 
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Tlie  apparatus  ordinarily  used  to  indicate  whether  these 
conditions,  except "  Ic,"  are  fulfilled  are  a  voltmeter  and  some 
form  of  '*  Bjnchronoflcope,"  or  sjTichroscope.  The  latter  ia  a 
device  to  indicate  when  the  alternator  is  in  synchionism  and 
in  {dutsfl  with  the  hus-bsrs  to  which  we  desire  to  connect  it. 
Two  alternators  are  in  synchroniBm  with  each  other  when 


Fio.  50.    Simple  diaKram  showing  the  eesential  apparatus  used  in  par- 
celing two  altonators. 

they  have  the  same  (constant)  frequency.  The  amplest 
form  of  synchroscope  is  the  "synchronizing  lamps,"  LL, 
Fig.  50. 

Consider  that  jSi  is  closed  and  alternator  Ai  is  producing 
an  alternating  e.m.f.  between  bus-bars  Bi,  fig,  but  all  feeders 
are  disconnected  and  no  current  is  flowing.  In  order  to 
connect  At  in  parallel,  we  iirst  bring  up  its  speed  until  the 
frequency  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ai  or  of  the  bus-bara. 
We  then  adjust  the  field  current  of  Ai  until  its  effective 
voltage  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  A\.  It  is  customary,  and 
preferable,  to  use  the  same  voltmeter  to  measure  both  volt- 
ages, connecting  it  by  means  of  a  voltmeter«witch  first 
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to  the  armature  terminals  of  A\  or  to  the  bus-bars,  and  then 
\o  tlie  armature  terminals  of  Aj  as  indicated  in  Fig.  50. 
Although  the  main  switch  S^  is  open,  the  armatures  Ai  and 
At  are  joined  together  through  the  synchronizing  lamps 
whioh  are  permanently  connected  in  parallel  Vfitb  the  switch 
blades,  as  shown,  The  behavior  of  these  lamps  now  indi- 
cates quite  accurately  what  further  adjustnieuts  must  be 
made  before  closing  Sj.     Thus: 

(1)  If  the  lamps  become  bright  and  dark  altemately,  it  indi- 
cates that  (he  frequencies  of  Ai  and  Ai  are  different.  The 
number  of  light-l>eats  per  second  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  these  frequencies.  The  lamp  does  not  show  which 
alternator  is  too  fast  or  too  slow;  the  speed  of  the  incom- 
ing machine  A2  must  be  raised  or  lowered  until  the  light 
and  dark  periods  are  long  and  follow  each  other  very 
slowly. 

(2)  While  the  tamps  are  dark,  when  connected  as  in 
Fig.  50,  they  indicate  that  the  resultant  voltage  of  Ai  and 
Ai  in  scries  is  nearly  zero,  or  that  the  voltages  e\  and  ej  are 
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tendency  for  the  light  to  flicker,  which  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  if  the  frequencies  differ  suflSciently. 
(c)  The  alternators  are  in  synchronism  but  out  of 
phase;   in  this  case,  there  may  be  any  relation  be- 
tween the  effective  values  of  Ei  and  E^. 
In  any  such  event  the  speed  of  the  incoming  alternator,  A2, 
should  be  varied  imtil  the  brightness  of  the  lamps  changes 
slowly;  then  its  voltage  E2  should  be  raised  or  lowered  until 
the  lamps  become  quite  dark  between  bright  periods.    Thus 
we  attain  the  condition  described  in  (1),  and  we  close  the 
switch  Si  as  described  in  (2).    The  switch  should  never  be 
closed  while  the  lamps  are  bright,  because  the  brightness 
indicates  a  considerable  voltage  between  points  which  would 
be  short-circuited  by  the  switch  blade. 


^i%$ 


Fig.  61.    Wave-form  Et  completes  7  cycles  while  Ei  completes  8. 

in  subtractive  series  produce  resultant  Er. 


These 


The  reason  why  the  synchronizing  lamps  L  brighten  and  darken 
alternately  when  the  frequencies  of  Ei  and  Ei  differ,  as  explained 
under  (1)  above,  is  iUustrated  in  Fig.  51a  and  51b.  The  former 
shows  the  two  e.m.f.  waves,  having  the  same  wave-form  and  same 
effective  value,  but  differing  in  frequency;  Ei  completes  7  cycles 
while  El  is  completing  8  cycles.  The  e.m.f.  which  lights  the  lamps 
is  the  resultant  in  the  local  circuit  formed  by  the  armatures  Ai  and 
At  in  series;  and  as  Fig.  51a  is  drawn  on  the  assumption  that  the 
positive  direction  of  e.m.f.  in  both  armatures  is  toward  the  same 
bus-bar,  the  local  resultant  is  the  vector  difference  between  Ei  and 
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Ej,  and  we  must  reverse  £■  before  adding  it  to  Ej.  After  doing  this, 
we  obtain  the  curve  shown  as  £r  in  Fig.  5Ib,  which  represents  the 
cni.f.  acting  on  lamps  LiLt  in  series.  In  the  time  during  which  B. 
PDiiipletcM  one  icss  number  of  cycles  tlian  Eu  the  c.m.f.  acting  on  the 


I'm.  52.  Wftve-foniia  Ei  and  Eitae  now  coinjiktiiig  llie  same  number 
ot  cydoe  per  second.  They  have  a  phase  difference  of  180°  and  the 
resulting  voltage  is  zero.    The  synchronizing  laiupsore  therefore  dark. 

lamps  ia  alternating  rapidly  but  its  effsctivc  value  increases  from 
zero  to  a  maumiim  and  back  to  zero  again  (as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  51b).  This  causes  the  lamps  to  brighten  and 
darken  correspondingly;    thus,  if  the  frequency  ot  Bi  is  60  uycles 

■ per  second,  and  that  of  £i  ia  |  of 

Ej  £^  E,    60  or  52j  cycles  per  second,  then 

Flo.  53.    Vector  di^^^ram  of  con-  ^he  lamr.s  brighten  60  -  52.5  or 

ditions  in  Fig.  52  showing  that  7|  tmies  per  second.  _ 

the  resulting  voltage  is  zero.  N«™  ^P<^  "P  '*>  ""t^  '*«  ^ 

qucncy  cqualsthat  of  j1]  (namely, 
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down  As  very  slightly  until  Et  comes  in  opposition  to  ^i,  then 
changing  the  speed  back  again  to  synchronism. 

When  At  and  Ai  are  in  synchronism  and  in  phase  but  Et  is  greater 
than  E\y  we  have  the  concHtion  stated  under  (3a)  above  and  shown 
in  Fig.  56.  A  resultant  e.m.f .  Er 
acts  on  the  lamps,  equal  to  the 
arithmetical  difference  between  E^ 
and  ^1.  This  e.m.f.  Er  has  a 
constant  effective  value  and  the 
same  frequency  as  E^  and  Ei\ 
therefore,  the  lamps  LrLt  will 
glow  steadily.  An  incandescent  Fig.  55.  The  vector  diagram  of 
lamp  will  not  emit  Ught  when  the  conditions  of  Fig.  54,  show- 
the  voltage  {Er)  is  less  than 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  rated 
voltage  of  the  lamp;  this  is  the 
reason  why  we   wait   until  the 

middle  of  a  dark  period  before  closing  the  main  switch  Sty  so  as  to 
be  quitfe  sure  that  ^a  is  as  small  as  possible. 

When  Et  and  Ei  are  not  in  synchronism  and  are  unequal  in  value. 


ing  that  ^i  and  Et  have  a 
resultant  Erj  which  keeps  the 
synchronizing  lamps  glowing. 


E, 


El 


Fig.  56.  The  voltages  Ei  and  Et  complete  the  same  number  of  cycles 
per  second  and  have  a  phase  difference  of  180^,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  Et  is  greater  than  E\, 

the  lamps  indicate  as  explained  under  (3b)  above.  Suppose  the 
frequencies  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  51a.  Then  Et  falls  behind  by  1 
cycle  while  Ei  passes  through  8  cycles,  or,  for  each  cycle  passed 


\ 


*^ 


E.  Et 

Fig.  57.  Vector  diagram  showing  derivation  of  resultant  voltage  act- 
ing on  synchronizing  lamps  when  the  e.m.f/s  of  the  generators  are 
unequal  in  value  and  of  different  frequency.  This  diagram  shows 
conditions  at  the  time  when  El  is  minimum. 

through  by  E\,  ^2  lags  \  cycle  further  behind  Ei,  Fig.  57  repre- 
sents conctitions  at  the  instant  when  the  e.m.f.  El^  acting  upon  the 
lamps,  has  its  minimum  value.  Fig.  58  shows  conditions  at  the 
instant  when  Ex  has  completed  one  more  cycle;  Fig.  59  after  still 
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another  cycle  of  E,,  and  so  on.  Comparing  Fig.  57  and  60,  we 
Bce  that  the  effective  value  of  Et  varies  between  a  minimum  equal 
to  (i'l  -  Ei)  and  a  maximum  equa!  to  {E,  +  Ei),  the  number  of 


Fig,  68.  The  voltage  across  the  lamps  has  tliis  valuQ  of  El  when  E, 
has  complBted  one  cycle  more  than  in  Fig.  57,  and  is  i  cycle  further 
ahead  of  E,. 
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different  wave-forms.  Thus  let  the  wave  of  ej  be  extremely  peaked, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  61,  and  the  wave  of  ei  be  extremely  flat,  as  shown 
in  I^  62.    The  resultant  e.m.f,  (e,)  in  tbe  local  circuit  between 


Fia.  61.    An  extremely  peaked  wave-form. 


Fio.  62.    An  extremely  flat-top  wave-form. 


I'la.  63.  Curve  e,  is  the  resulting  curve  when  e.m.f.  of  wave-form  in 
Fig.  61  is  joined  in  series  with  the  e.m.f.  of  wave-form  in  Pig.  62.  The 
two  e.m.f. 'b  are  in  synchronism  and  have  a  phase  difference  of  180°, 
and  have  the  same  effective  value.  Note  that  the  reaultant  voltage 
is  not  sero,  however. 


the  two  armatures,  where  ei  and  ei  act  in  scries,  must  always  have 
an  effective  value  greater  than  zero,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  63.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  an  adjustment  of  values  or  phase  rela- 
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IJiin  of  ci  and  ct  which  would  eliminate  this  rcmiltant  e.mJ.  tr  m 
long  tui  thr  wave-funiLs  of  Ci  and  et  arc  different. 

Example  S.  Altprnator  A^  in  Fig.  50  has  a  temuDal  ejal.d 
110  volta  <if  sine  wuvo-fumi,  and  has  a  frequency  of  56  cyc]M.  M 
has  a  tcnninal  c.ni.f.  of  1 12  volts  of  sine  wave-form,  aad  a  frequencT 
of  61  c^'clea  ])er  spconil.     When  Si  ia  closed  and  5i  is  open: 

(ii)  Wliai  is  the  greatest  effective  voltJigc  acrom  each  lamp, 
atiinmiing  that  they  arc  all  alike? 

{h)  How  uiuny  hght^i>eatii  occur  each  second? 

Solution. 

(n)  The  greatest  elT<-ctive  voltage  atrosi  the  lamps  is  always  tht 
Buiii  of  till)  circctive  c.ni.f. 's  of  the  two  generators. 
Ei  +  E.^  110  +  112 
=  222  volt*. 
But  when  >^i  is  closcil,  two  lamps  (L^)  are  in  series  so  that  tlw 
greatest  pffwtivc  voltage  across  each  lamp  is  -—  =  111  volts. 

(6)  The  inim)>nr  of  light-l>eata  per  second  always  equals  the 
(litferiMu-c  Ix-twe^-n  the  fmiueiicics  of  the  gcneratoia.  In  ttus  case 
it  wjuuls  til  —  oi)  =  2  light-lx^ats  per  second. 

Prob.  7-S.  ICneh  alternator  shown  in  Flft-  SO  generates  an 
hannoniir  c.ni.f.  of  220  volU  effective  value.    The  frequei] 
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Prob.  10-2.  One  alternator  of  Fig.  50  generates  an  e.m.f.  wave 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  62,  and  the  other  generator  an  e.m.f.  as 
shown  in  Hg.  61.  The  voltmeter  indicates  220  volts  across  each 
alternator  on  open  circuit.  The  alternators  are  in  synchronism  and 
in  phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.    Calculate: 

(a)  The  maximimi  instantaneous  e.m.f.  of  Ai. 

(6)  Maximum  instantaneous  e.m.f.  of  A2. 

(c)  Effective  value  of  e.m.f.  acting  in  local  circuit  of  armatures, 
across  LJLJjiLi. 

Prob.  11-2.  Draw  the  wave  of  resultant  e.m.f.  in  the  local 
circuit  between  the  alternators  of  Problem  lQ-2  for  the  pliase  rela- 
tion wMch  makes  the  effective  value  of  this  resultant  the  greatest. 
Calculate  this  greatest  value  in  effective  volts. 

21.  Synchronizing  Currents.  Phantom  Load.  We  have 
gone  into  details  regarding  this  resultant  e.m.f.  Er  in  the 
local  circuit  between  armatures,  because  it  determines  what 
happens  when  the  main  switch  S  is  closed.  In  general,  we 
may  state  that  whenever  the  wave-forms,  or  the  frequencies, 
or  the  effective  voltages  of  the  two  alternators  are  not  exactly 
the  same,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly  in  phase,  there  will 
be  a  resultant  e.m.f.  which  causes  a  current  to  circulate 
between  the  armatures  as  soon  as  the  main  switches  are 
closed.  As  the  synchronizing  lamps  LL  are  short-circuited 
by  the  switch  blades,  the  only  reactions  limiting  the  amount 
of  current  that  flows  through  the  local  circuit  of  the  armatures 
are  those  due  to  resistance,  inherent  reactance  and  the  arma- 
ture reaction  of  the  armature-currents.  As  these  factors  are 
relatively  small,  sUght  differences  between  E2  and  Ei  produce 
large  values  of  this  circulating  current,  which  is  called  the 
synchronizing  current. 

The  action  of  the  synchronizing  current  upon  E2  and  Ei 
is  always  such  as  to  reduce  Er;  thus,  the  synchronizing 
current  limits  itself  and  tends  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  E%  and  Ei,  making  the  alternators  operate  together 
more  smoothly.  However,  the  synchronizing  current  heats 
the  armatures,  and  a  relatively  small  difference  between  Ei 
and  El  is  sufficient  to  reduce  seriously  the  capacity  of  the 
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armatures  for  delivering  uaeful  current  to  the  external  load. 
The  synchronizing  current  is  superposed  upon  any  load  cur- 
rent which  cither  alternator  may  l>e  doUvering  to  the  external 
circuit.     This  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  nejtt  article. 

While  the  feeders  are  disconnected,  let  us  exainiue  the 
synchronizing  current  due  to  a  poor  adjustment  of  Ex  and 
Ei,  and  the  effects  whicli  it  produces.  Consider  Fig.  56, 
where  the  e.m.f.'s  are  in  synchronism  and  in  phase  with  re- 
spect to  the  bus-bar  voltage  and  are  both  of  hannonic  wave- 
form, but  E%  is  greater  than  E^.  Assume  that  J?a  =  2200 
volts,  El  =  2000  volts.  Synchronous  reactance  of  each  arma- 
ture =  2.0  ohms;  resistance  of  each  armature  =  0.2  ohm. 
Then,  assuming  that  the  resistance  aiid  reactance  in  the  bus- 
bars and  in  the  leads  from  armatures  to  switchboard  are  neg- 
ligibly small  or  are  included  in  the  above  figures  we  have: 

Total  resistance  m  local  circuit  of  armatures  =  0.2  -f 
0,2  =  0.4  ohm. 

Total  (synchronous)  reactance,  including  inherent  react- 
ance and  annature  reaction  =  2.0  +  2.0  =  4.0  ohms. 
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Now,  1 3  in  this  case  is  almost  wholly  reactive  with  respect 
to  the  e.m.f  .'s  of  both  alternators.    Thus,  if 

Pj  =  power  developed  by  Is  in  flowing  through  armature 
which  generates  E2 
and 

JFi  =  power  developed  by  7^  in  flowing  through  armature 
which  generates  Ei, 
then 

Pi  =  hXEiX  cosd  =  49.8  X  2200  X  0.09932 
=  +  10,890  watts 
and 

Pi==  IsXEiX  cos  (180°  -  d°)  =  49.8  X  2000  X 
(-0.09932)  =  -  9900  watts. 


Fn.  04.  The  synchronizing  current  fa  must  lag  behind  the  voltage  Er 
by  an  angle  d  whose  value  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  reactance 
and  resistance  of  armature  circuits. 

Positive  power  signifies  generator  action,  and  negative 
power  signifies  motor  action.  When  the  induced  e.m.f.  of 
any  dynamo  produces  a  current  (in  the  same  direction  as  the 
e.m.f.,  of  course),  the  magnetic  force  exerted  between  this 
current  and  the  field  is  such  as  to  oppose  the  motion  which 
produces  the  e.m.f.  (Lenz's  Law).  Therefore,  it  follows  that 
whenever  a  current  flows  through  the  conductors  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  e.m.f.  which  is  being  induced  in 
them,  the  force  action  is  also  opposite;  therefore,  it  helps  to 
produce  the  rotation  by  which  the  e.m.f.  is  induced.  In 
other  words,  we  have  motor  action  whenever  the  current 
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flows  in  direction  opposite  to  the  induced  e.m.f,,  and  g 
tor  action  whenever  the  current  dows  in  tbe  sami!  direction 
as  tlic  induced  e.ni.f.  These  facta  underhe  the  operation  of 
the  synchronous  motor,  as  will  be  seen. 

In  the  present  case,  we  see  that  10,890  watts  of  electrical 
power  are  generated  in  the  higher-voltage  alternator,  Ai,  of 
which  9900  watts  go  to  produce  motor  action  in  Ai.  The 
remainder,  10,890  —  9900,  or  990  watta,  represents  the  power 
transformed  into  heat  by  the  current  Is  flowing  against  the 
resistance  of  the  two  armatures.  That  is,  PR  —  (49.8)*  X 
0.4  =  990  watts  (check).  The  9900  watts  of  motor  action 
in  the  lower-voltage  alternator  ,4,  tends  to  push  it  ahead  in 
the  direction  of  rotation.  But  the  instant  that  the  vector 
Ei  advances  with  respect  to  vector  E^  the  resultant  e.m.f. 
Eh  and  current  Is  are  changed,  and  in  such  manner  that 
the  power  input  to  A\  (and  motor  action  produced  thereby) 
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negative  (motor  action)  to  positive  (generator  action),  and 
changes  At  from  generator  to  motor.  As  both  alternators 
are  being  driven  by  their  engines  at  exactly  the  same  fre- 
quency, the  phase  displacement  will  not  proceed  far  enough 
to  produce  any  motor  action,  but  only  far  enough  to  reduce 
the  motor  action  to  a  zero  value.  Hence  the  phase  advance 
of  El  due  to  the  motor  action  of  the  synchronizmg  current 
that  flows  immediately  after  the  switch  is  closed  under  the 
condition  shown  by  Fig.  64  will  be  stopped  long  before  it 
has  amounted  jo  15  electrical  degrees. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  synchronizing  current 
(Is,  Fig.  64),  due  to  inequality  of  alternator  voltages,  is  now 
to  be  noted.  Is  leads  the  induced  e.m.f.  Ei  of  the  lower- 
voltage  alternator  by  nearly  90°,  and  it  lags  behind  the  in- 
duced e.m.f.  Ei  of  the  higher  voltage  alternator  by  almost 
90**.  We  have  seen  (Art.  9)  that  when  the  armature  cur- 
rent lags  90°  behind  the  induced  e.m.f.  it  exercises  a  rela- 
tively strong  demagnetizing  influence,  and  when  it  leads 
the  induced  e.m.f.  by  90°  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  field. 
Hence,  we  see  that  Is  will  weaken  the  field  of  A2  and  hereby 
reduce  £2,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  strengthen  the  field 
of  A I  and  increase  Ei.  Therefore,  E2  and  Ei  will  be  made 
more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  by  the  armature  reactions 
due  to  Is;  and  as  E2  approaches  Ei  in  value,  Er  is  reduced. 
Here  again  we  see  the  wonderful  self -adjustment  of  the  alter- 
nator; the  synchronizing  current  limits  itself  automatically  by 
bringing  about  within  the  machines  such  actions  or  reactions 
as  shall  make  their  e.m.f.'s  more  nearly  as  they  should  be. 

Prob.  ia-2.  Before  closing  the  switches  in  Fig.  50,  alternator 
Ai  is  generating  220  volts  and  A2  is  generating  190  volts.  The 
switches  were  closed  when  the  s3nQchronizing  lamps  were  at  the 
middle  of  a  dark  period,  but  such  a  small  difference  of  voltage  could 
not  be  indicated  by  the  lamps,  and  was  not  noticed  on  the  voltmeter 
as  it  should  have  been.  Each  alternator  is  rated  100  kv-a.  220 
volts,  and  has  a  resistance  of  1  per  cent  and  inherent  reactance  of 
10  per  cent.  Calculate  for  the  instant  immediately  following  the 
switching,  with  no  load  on  the  bus-bars: 
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(a)  Amperes  flowiiiR  in  Ijoth  amiaturce  after  awitchca  are  closed. 

(ft)  Terminal  voltage  of  each  armature. 

Note  that  these  two  terminal  voltages  should  be  equal;  this 
furnishes  a  check  on  your  work.  Draw  vector  diagrams  showing 
how  the  terminal  voltage  of  each  alternator  was  obtained.  The 
wave-form  of  each  generator  is  harmonic. 

Prob.  13-2.  From  the  data  and  results  of  Problem  12,  calculate 
the  values  of  the  following  quantities  the  moment  after  the  switch 
is  closed,  and  before  the  alternators  adjust  their  phase  relations. 

(o)    Electrical  power  generated  in  one  alternator. 

(6)  Electrical  power  output  from  tenniualti  of  this  alternator,  or 
input  to  tenninals  of  the  other  alternator. 

(c)  Electrical  power  used  to  overcome  induced  (counter)  e.ra.f. 
of  other  alternator,  or  to  develop  mechanical  power  in  ita  rotor. 

(d)  PR  loss,  in  each  annature. 

Check  your  work  by  comparing  (d)  with  the  difference  between 
(a)  and  (6),  or  between  (6)  and  (e). 

Prob.  14-2.  If  each  lamp  L,  in  Fig,  50  is  rated  220  volts  and 
its  filament  does  not  become  visible  until  the  voltage  reaches  90 
volts,  what  is  the  maximum  difference  that  may  exist  between  the 
effective  values  of  terminal  e.m.f.  in  the  two  alternators,  while  the 
lamps  still  appear  to  be  dark  during  the  synchroiiiiing  process  (Si 
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with  respect  to  the  bus-bars.  And  as  Is  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  Eb  we  see  again  that  the  synchronizing  current 
tends  to  limit  itself,  as  it  brings  the  alternators  more  nearly 
into  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  we  close  the  main  switch  at  a 
moment  when  E\  is  15°  in  advance  of  its  proper  phase  relation 
to  £2,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65.  The  resultant  e.m.f .  is  Er  and 
the  local  synchronizing  current  is  Is-  If  the  values  of  E^  and 
El  are  known,  and  the  angle  E2OE1  between  them,  it  is  simply  a 
problem  in  trigonometry  to  find  the  value  of  Erj  also  the  phase 
angle  between  Er  and  E2  or  Ei.  From  the  total  synchronous 
reactance  and  total  resistance  of  the  armature  circuit  we 
calculate  the  angle  6,  Then,  we  are  able  to  find  the  value 
of  the  angle  between  Is  and  Bi,  or  between  Is  and  E2.  The 
value  of  Is  (in  amperes)  is  equal  to  Er  (in  volts)  divided  by 
the  total  synchronous  impedance  (in  ohms)  of  the  circuit  be- 
tween armatures.     Then 

Pi  =  EJs  cos  a    and    P2  =  -^2/5  cos  fi. 

Notice  that  Pi  is  positive,  representing  generator  action,  and 
that  P2  is  negative,  representing  motor  action.  This  results 
in  pulling  vector  Ei  back  in  clockwise  direction  and  pushing 
vector  E2  ahead  in  counter-clockwise  direction,  thus  bringing 
them  more  nearly  into  diametrically  opposite  phase  relation, 
as  they  should  have  been  before  the  switch  was  closed.  The 
total  power  transformed  into  heat  in  the  armatures  should  be 

Ps  (Bi  +  R2)  =Pi  +  P2=  (EJs  cos  a  +  E2IS  cos  fi). 

The  mechanical  power  P  which  is  interchanged  between  the 
machines  when  they  are  out  of  phase  and  which  tends  to  bring 
them  into  phase,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  parallel  opera- 
tion of  alternators.  It  is  called  the  synchronizing  power.  Par- 
allel operation  is  always  more  satisfactory  when  the  alternators 
are  designed  so  that  a  small  change  of  phase  relation  between 
El  and  E%  produces  a  large  amount  of  synchronizing  power. 
By  comparing  Fig.  66  with  Fig.  65,  we  see  that  this  desir- 
able condition  is  obtained  when  the  reactance  of  the  arma- 
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tures  is  liirgi'  compared  with  their  rcsiist-ance,  because  then 
the  angle  6  is  large,  which  makes  the  angle  a  small  and  the 
angle  j3  lai^e  for  a  given  phase  difference  between  Bt  and  £i 
and  a  given  value  of  sjiichronous  impedance.  Thus,  if 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  alternators  in  parallel, 
conditions  may  be  improved  by  inserting  reactances  in  serioi 
with  the  armatures  (similar  to  current-limiting  reactances) 
pravided  the  resistance  is  not  increased  in  proportion.  How- 
ever, if  the  reactance  is  made  too  lai^e,  the  amount  of  the 
sjnchroniziiig  current  is  reduced  more  than  its  power-factor 
b  increased  and  thus  the  synchronizing  power  may  be  re- 
duced. It  is  [>ossi1>Ie  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  synchronizing  power  attains  a  maximum  value  for 
given  maehines. 

DifEcuttj'  in  parallel  operation  is  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced with  alternators  having  good  voltage  regulation 
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synchronous  impedance  means  that  a  slight  movement  of  the 
armatm^  (or  E2  and  Ei  vectors)  with  relation  to  each  other, 
or  small  values  of  Erj  will  produce  large  values  of  Ia»  Such 
movements  are  Ukely  to  result  from  the  inequalities  of  the 
force  acting  upon  the  piston  of  a  steam  or  gas  engine  as  the 
working  fluid  in  the  cylinder  expands  during  each  stroke, 
unless  heavy  flywheels  are  used.  If  the  voltage  regulation 
of  the  alternators  is  good  and  the  reactance  correspondingly 
small,  very  shght  relative  movements  of  the  armatures  will 
produce  lai^e  synchronizing  currents  {1 3);  but  under  such 
conditions  the  synchronizing  current  represents  compara- 
tively little  synchronizing  power;  therefore,  greater  phase 
displacements  and  larger  values  of  Is  are  necessary  to  hold 
the  alternators  in  step.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  circulating 
current  will  be  large,  and  this  will  reduce  the  capacity  of  the 
alternators  for  carrying  useful  load. 

If  one  alternator  tends  to  turn  slower  than  another  in 
parallel  with  it,  the  synchronizing  power  comes  into  play  and 
prevents  this.  Suppose  that  Ei  and  Et  were  exactly  in  phase 
(as  shown  by  Fig.  64)  when  the  parallel  connection  was  made, 
but  that  Ai  has  a  tendency  to  run  faster  than  Az.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  synchronizing  lamps  were  brighten- 
ing and  darkening  slowly,  and  the  switch  were  closed  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  period.  A  moment  later  Ei  would  have 
advanced  slightly  on  Eiy  as  in  Fig.  65.  The  resultant  Er 
thereby  produced  would  cause  a  synchronizing  current  I3 
which  would  make  the  fast  machine  Ai  act  as  generator  and 
the  slow  machine  Az  act  as  a  motor.  As  a  result,  the  fast 
machine  would  be  slowed  down  and  the  slow  one  speeded  up, 
until  they  were  brought  into  synchronism.  As  this  condition 
approaches,  the  resultant  Er  decreases,  and  the  synchronizing 
current  Is  therefore  gradually  approaches  constancy. 

Example  10.  Two  500-kv-a.  alternators  each  running  as  a 
sin^e-phase  machine  and  each  having  a  voltage  of  2300  volts  were 
thrown  in  parallel,  when  they  were  at  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
correct  phase  relation,  that  is,  the  e.m.f  .'s  were  supposed  to  be  180° 
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apart,  tiencrator  A,  however,  was  20°  ahead  of  this  correct  180° 
position  with  regard  to  generator  B.  Each  generator  has  a  10  per 
cent  inherent  reactance  and  a  2  per  cent  resistance.  Which  gener- 
ator delivers  synchronizing  power  to  the  other,  and  how  great  is  this 
power? 

Draw  Fig.  67,  and  note  that  if  the  two  e.ni.f.'s  are  not  exactly 
equal  and  in  phase,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  each  other,  one 
alternator  will  force  current  flu^ugh  the  other. 


Fig.  67.     The  two  altematorB  are  in  parallel,  and  their  e.m.t.'a  have  the 
eame  poeitivc  direction  with  respect  to  th<:  line. 
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Er=^  VEa^  +  Eb^  +  2  EaEb  cos  160° 

=  V^30a»  +  2300*  +  2  X  2300  X  2300  X  (-cos 20°) 
=  794  volts. 


Per  cent  synchronous  imp>edance  of  combination  =  VlO*  +  2*  = 

10.2  per  cent. 

Voltage  to  overcome  impedance  at  full  load  =  0.102  X  4600  = 

469  volts. 

500  000 
Annature  current  at  full-load,  unity  power-factor  =       '       =» 

217  amperes. 

469 
Synchronous  impedance  of  combination  =  — ^  =  2.16  ohms. 

Therefore  the  resultant  voltage  Er  will  force  through  the  arma- 
tures a  synchronizing  current  of 

794 
^3  =  TTT^  =  368  amperes. 
2.16 

The  phase  angle  0  between  Er  and  Is  depends  upon  the  relation 

of  the  reactance  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature  circuit. 

Thus 

reactance      2  X  10 

tan  ^  =  — : =  — — —  =  5 

resistance       2x2 

or 

^  =  78.7°. 

The  angle  6,  the  phase  difference  between  Ea  (the  voltage  across 

160° 
generator  A )  and  Is  (the  synchronizing  current)  =  — 78.7°  =  1 .3°. 

The  power  generated  by  alternator  A  equals: 

Pa  =  EaIs  cos  6 

=  2300  X  368  X  cos  1.3° 
=  846,000  watts 
=  846kw. 

The  power  used  by  B  tending  to  synchronize  B  with  A  equals 

Pb  =  EbIs  cos  (80°  +  78.7°) 
=  2300  X  368  X  cos  158.7° 
=  -  788,000  watts 
=  -  788  kw. 

The  synchronizing  power  which  generator  A  delivers  to  generator 
B  Is,  therefore,  788  kw. 
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Thus  generutor  A  b  pulled  back  by  S46  kw.  and  p^neralor  B  is 
pushed  ahead  by  788  kw.     Thf  total  I'R  loss  is  (846  -  788)  or 

68  kw.     The  power  transferred  thru  bu»-l>ar3  is  I  846  —  —  j  or 
/788  +  y)or817kw. 

Prob.  16-2.  (a)  If  each  lamp  Lt  in  Pig,  50  U  rated  220  volts  and 
its  filament  does  not  become  visible  until  the  voltage  reaches  90 
voltfi,  what  is  the  maximum  phase  difference  that  may  exist  be- 
tween the  two  alternators,  each  generating  220  volts,  while  the 
lamps  Li  still  appear  to  be  in  their  dark  period  with  Si  closed?  If 
the  switch  Si  is  closed  when  tliis  phase  di0erence  exists  aad  each 
alternator  is  100  kv-a.  220  volts,  10  per  cent  reactance  and  1  per 
cent  resistance,  calculate: 

(6)  Synchronizing  current,  in  effective  amperes. 

(c)  Voltage  of  bus-bars. 

(d)  Power  transferred  through  bus-bars  from  one  alternator  to 
the  other. 

Prob.  17-a.  Repeat  calculations  of  Problem  16-2,  on  the 
assumption  that  each  generator  has  a  reactance  of  5  per  cent  and 
a  resistance  of  1  per  cent.     Compare  with  corresponding  reaulte  of 
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Ai  neither  delivers  any  current  or  power,  nor  takes  any.  To 
make  As  take  some  of  the  load  from  Ai,  we  let  a  little  more 
steam,  or  water,  or  gas  into  the  prime  mover  which  drives  it, 
as  the  type  may  require.  This  makes  the  power  input 
greater  than  the  losses  in  As  and  the  machine  speeds  up,  to 
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Fig.  69.  The  polar  vector  diagram  for  showing  the  result  of  connecting 
a  generator  with  voltage  En  in  parallel  with  a  generator  of  voltage  Ei', 
when  the  latter  is  already  delivering  a  current  of  //  at  a  power-factor 
of  COB  a. 

absorb  the  excess  as  kinetic  energy.  This  causes  the  vector 
Et  to  advance  on  Ei  to  a  new  phase  relation  represented  by 
En-  The  angular  advance  0  produces  a  resultant  e.m.f. 
Er  in  the  local  circuit  of  the  armatures,  and  this  produces  a 
synchronizing  current  7^,  lagging  6  degrees  behind  Er,  where 
7a  is  defined  completely  as  usual,  by  the  equations: 

Er  _  Er 

z  "  V(fli  +  R,y  +  (Xi  +  Xty 

.      ^_  total  synchronous  reactance  of  Ai  and  As  __  Xi  +  Xs 
total  effective  resistance  of  Ai  and  At"  Ri  +  Rt' 

Now  7^  is  the  only  current  flowing  through  As,  but  in  Ai, 
we  have  both  7^  and  7/  flowing.  The  total  current  in  Ai  is 
the  vector  sum  of  75  and  7/,  or  7i  in  Fig.  69.  The  phase 
angle  between  7^  and  £^22  is  less  than  90^;  therefore  As  is 
acting  as  a  generator  and  is  generating  electric  power  equal  to 

Ps  =  Enhcosp. 

The  addition  of  the  synchronizing  component  (7^)  has 
changed  the  total  current  (7i)  carried  by  Ai  to  less  than  what 
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it  was  (/]')  before  the  adjuatnient  of  A^.  Moreover,  it  has 
changed  the  phase  angle  between  £/  and  the  current  in  Ai, 
to  a  value  (7)  which  is  greater  than  what  previously  was  (a). 
For  these  two  reasons,  the  total  power  output  from  the  ter- 
minals of  Ai  is  less  than  it  was  before  the  adjustment  of  ^1. 
That  is: 

{El  1 1  cos  7)  is  less  than  (Ei'//  cos  a) . 

Thus  it  appears  that  letting  more  power  into  the  engine 
which  drives  At  has  taken  some  load  off  .4i  and  has  put  it 
on  Ai.  As  the  loiid  comes  on  At,  it  produces  a  resisting 
torque  which  opposes  the  increase  of  speed  that  started  the 
readjustruent.  Therefore  the  speed  will  increase  only  enough 
to  cause  A,  to  take  on  a  load  sufficient  {together  with  the 
losses  in  A^)  tp  equal  the  iucreasetl  input  to  Af  When  this 
state  has  been  reached,  the  increase  of  epced  {started  hy 
opeiung  the  throttle-valve  of  the  prime  mover)  is  arrested 
and  wc  have  equilibrium,  with  a  steady  load  and  current  in 
each  alternator. 

The  total  ciuront  output  of  both  alternators  {/i  iS  h) 
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Prob.  19-2.  Each  of  the  single-phase  alternators  shown  m  Fig. 
50  is  rated  100  kv-a.,  220  volts,  and  each  generates  a  practically 
harmonic  e.m.f.  wave.  Each  has  a  resistance  of  2  per  cent  and  a 
"sustained"  short-circuit  current  five  times  normal  full-load  cur- 
rent, when  the  field  current  is  such  as  will  produce  220  volts  at  ter- 
minals on  full  non-inductive  load.    Calculate: 

(a)   The  synchronous  impedance,  in  ohms. 

(6)  The  effective  resistance  of  the  armature,  in  ohms. 

(c)  The  synchronous  reactance,  in  ohms. 

Prob.  2Q-2.  Alternator  Ai,  Prob.  19,  is  delivering  125  per  cent 
of  its  rated  full-load  kv-a.  to  an  external  circuit  at  220  volts  and  87 
per  cent  power-factor.  Alternator  A2  is  synchronized  perfectly, 
and  connected  in  parallel  to  the  bus-bars.  Draw  a  vector  diagram 
similar  to  Fig.  69,  sho^dng  this  condition  of  affairs.  From  the 
resistance  and  reactance  of  Ai  and  the  current  flowing  in  it,  locate 
the  vector  representing  its  total  induced  e.m.f.,  or  excitation 
voltage  on  this  vector  diagram. 

Prob.  21-2.  Now  let  the  driving  force  behind  As  in  Problem 
20-2  be  increased  enough  to  advance  the  vector  of  its  induced  etm.f. 
by  10  electrical  degrees  (that  is,  0  =»  10°  in  Fig.  69).  Assume 
that  the  amount  of  ciurent  delivered  to  the  external  load  and  its 
phase  relation  to  the  induced  e.m.f.'s,  and  the  induced  voltage  of 
both  generators,  remain  unchanged.  Calculate  for  the  instant  be- 
fore any  adjustment  of  phase  occurs: 

(a)  The  current  flowing  in  Aj. 

(6)   The  current  flowing  in  Ai. 

(c)   The  power  generated  in  Aj. 

{d)  The  power  generated  by  Ai.  Draw  these  current  vectors  on 
the  vector  diagram  of  Problem  20. 

Prob.  22-2.  On  the  vector  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  69  repre- 
senting conditions  of  Problem  21  add  to  En  the  reactions  due  to  A, 
and  thus  find  the  vector  representing  terminal  voltage  of  generator 
As.  Notice  that  this  is  not  equal  to  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  Ai,  as  it 
was  before  the  redistribution  of  load.  Show  how  the  terminal 
ejn.f.  of  Ai  becomes  equal  to  that  of  As. 

Prob.  29-2.  The  two  alternators  specified  in  Problem  19  are 
operating  tc^ther  in  parallel  each  loaded  to  rated  kilovolt-amperes 
at  87  per  cent  power-factor,  the  external  load  being  200  kv-a.  at 
220  volts  and  87  per  cent  power-factor.  Draw  the  complete  vector 
diagram  showing  terminal  and  induced  e.m.f.  and  armature  current 
in  each  alternator,  and  total  current  delivered  from  bus-bars. 
Calculate: 
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(a)  The  value  of  generated  e.m.f.  by  synchronous  impedance 
method. 

(6)  The  value  of  the  aynchronizing  component  of  armature  cur- 
rent, in  amperes. 

24.   Governing.    Speed  Regulation.    Load  Dtstribution. 

We  have  juat  seen  that  iti  order  to  increase  the  load  on 
an  alternator  which  is  operating  in  parallel  with  others,  we 
must  adjust  the  prime  mover  which  drives  thia  alternator 
so  US  to  make  it  push  harder.  The  converse  of  this  is 
also  true;  if  we  desire  to  decrease  the  load  on  this  alternator 
we  reduce  or  throttle  the  power  supplied  to  drive  it,  or  make 
the  adjustment  which  would  reduce  the  speed  of  the  alter- 
nator if  it  were  operating  alone.  But  as  soon  as  Aj  begins 
to  fall  behind  A,,  or  lag  in  phase,  a  resultant  e.m.f.  and  a 
synchronizing  current  are  produced  in  the  circuit  of  the 
armatures.  This  synchronizing  current  represents  motor 
action  in  the  lagging  machine  and  generator  action  in  the 
leading  machine  (see  Art.  22).  The  resultant  of  these 
actions  and  the  load  currents  already  flowing  in  the  arma- 
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ever  to  be  operated  singly  and  without  constant  attention. 
A  governor  is  not  "stable"  or  safe  unless  some  increase  of 
speed  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  power  supply  and  some 
decrease  of  speed  to  increase  the  power  supply.  Now  sup- 
pose that  the  governor  controlling  the  speed  of  At  has  a 
speed  regulation  of  2  per  cent,  or  allows  the  speed  to  rise  to 
102  per  cent  of  the  full-load  speed  when  the  load  is  reduced 
from  rated  full-load  (of  1000  kv-a.,  non-inductive)  to  .zero- 
load.    And  suppose  the  goveraor  controlling  the  speed  of 
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Fig.   70.     The  relatioQ   between   output   And   speed  of  gener&tora 
Ai  and  At. 

Ai  has  a  speed  regulation  of  4  per  cent,  and  the  rated  full-load 
is  the  same  as  for  At. 

If  the  speed  of  each  unit  varies  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
load,  we  have  conditions  aa  represented  in  Fig.  70.  Thus, 
at  100  per  cent  of  rated  load  and  speed,  Ai  and  A%,  each 
delivers  1000  kw.,  and  the  total  load  is  2000  kw.;  at  101  per 
cent  of  rated  speed,  Ai  delivers  750  kw.  and  As  delivers 
500  kw.,  the  total  load  now  being  (750  -|-  500  =  1250)  kw. 
Froceedii^  in  this  way,  we  get  the  data  from  Fig,  70  by 
which  to  plot  curves  as  in  Fig.  71,  showing  the  distribution 
of  load  between  A\  and  A^  at  various  values  of  total  load  on 
the  bua-bara.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  unit  having 
tite  better  ^eed  regulation  (Ai)  drops  load  faster  while  tlie 
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educed,  and  takes  on  load  faster  when 
ng  increased.     Two  units  operating  in 
load  more  nearly  proportionally  divided 
1  values  of  total  load,  when  their  speed 
nearly  the  same.     It  is  generally  found 
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Prob.  24-2.  The  speed  regulation  of  the  prime  mover  driving 
alternator  Ai  in  Problem  23-2  is  1  per  cent  and  that  of  i42  is  l| 
per  cent.  Rated  full-load  of  each  prime-mover  is  considered  to  be 
100  kv-a.  at  87  per  cent  power-factor,  from  the  alternator. 

(a)  Draw  curves  similar  to  Fig.  70  and  71,  showing  relation 
between  total  kilowatts  and  kilowatts  delivered  by  each  alternator. 
Use  a  large  scale  for  speed. 

(6)  At  what  per  cent  of  rated  load  kw.  is  each  unit  working  in 
Prob.  23? 

Prob.  25-2.  (a)  When  the  total  load  is  reduced  to  100  kv-a., 
still  at  87  per  cent  power-factor,  what  kw.  b  each  alternator  of 
Problem  24  delivering? 

(6)  If  the  terminal  voltage  were  kept  constant  by  a  regulator, 
what  would  be  the  load  component  of  current  in  each  armature? 

(c)  The  regulator  used  also  adjusts  the  field  excitations  and  gen- 
erated voltages  so  that  the  power-factor  of  each  armature  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  load.  Draw  a  complete  vector  diagram  for  this 
condition,  showing  bus-bar  e.m.f.,  current  output  from  each  alter- 
nator, XI  and  RI  drops  in  each  armature  and  generated  e.m.f.  in 
each  armature. 

26.  Field  Excitation  Controls  Power-Factor  but  not 
Load  Distribution.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  does  not  control  the 
distribution  of  load  between  alternators  in  parallel.  Such 
adjustment  affects  mainly  the  reactive  component  of  current 
flowing  through  each  armature,  by  means  of  the  synchroniz- 
ing current,  and  merely  changes  the  power-factor  of  the 
generators.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  72-75,  which  represent 
relations  in  two  single-phase  generators,  or  in  corresponding 
phases  of  two  similar  polyphase  generators.  The  constants 
used  are  as  follows: 

Volts  induced  in  one  phase  of  each  generator  (initially) 
=  2000. 

Amperes  delivered  from  one  phase  of  each  generator  to 
load  =  100. 

Phase  difference  between  load  current  and  induced  volts, 
in  one  phase  of  each  generator  equals  30^,  or  power- 
factor  of  entire  circuit  in  each  phase  =  87  per  cent. 
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Synchronous  reactance  of  one  phase  of  each  generator  = 

2.0  ohms. 
Effective  resistance  corresponding  =  0,2  ohm. 
Fig.  72  refers  to  the  two  alternators  together,  or  to  the 
bUB-bars.     In  Fig.  73  the  vectors  of  Aj  have  been  reversed 
*-E=8ooo     to  illustrate  the  phase  relations 
in  the  local  armature  circuit 
formed  by   this  phase  of  At 
and  Ai.     We  now  increase  the 
■•■I-aMamii.    induced  c.m.f.  of  Ai  by  10  per 
Fio^  72     The  vector  B  represents   cent,  making  it  2200  volts.     As 
the  induced  voltage  of  each  gen-      ,  -,,■_■  i 

erator  with  respect  to  Ihe  bu^  ^'^O"'"  '"  ^'B-  '*•  ™«  ^ave  a 
bats.  ;  repreacnta  the  current  resultant  e.m.f.  Er  =  200  volts, 
delivered  by  both  generators  which  produces  a  nearly  rc- 
t^<^ther,  active   sj-nchronizing   current 

{Is)  of  almost  fiO  amperes.     The  total  current  flowing  in  At 
is  now  /s'  and  in  Ai  it  ia  now  /,'. 

By  this  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  of  Ai,  we  have 
reduced  the  reactive  component  and  also  the  total  value  of 
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component  of  Ii   is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  1%.    In 
Kg.  75,  we  have  reversed  /s'  so  as  to  make  the  diagram  refer 
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Fia.  74.  The  e.m.f.  of  At  has  been  increased  to  2200  by  field  adjust- 
ment. The  current  from  generator  Ai  becomes  //  and  from  genera- 
tor At,  It' 

again  to  the  bus-bars  (as  in  Fig.  72),  instead  of  to  the  local 
armature  circuit;  it  is  seen  that  the  resultant  of  Ii  and  It, 
or  the  total  current  (/)  de- 
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livered  by  both  machines  to 
the  load,  remains  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the 
fields  were  adjusted. 
26.  Control  of  Frequency  i^ ^1=200 

and  Voltage  of  Bus-bars.     If   Fio.  75.    The  vectors  of  Fig.  74  are 


here  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
bus-bars  instead  of  with  respect  to 
the  armature  circuits.  Note  that 
/  and  E  are  exactly  as  in  Fig.  72. 


the  bus-bar  frequency  hap- 
pens to  be  low,  we  must 
adjust  the  governors  of  all 
the  engines  correspondingly. 
Adjustment  of  any  one  governor  will  merely  cause  this 
alternator  to  pick  up  more  load;  it  would  take  on  the  entire 
load  of  the  station  (which  would  usually  be  enough  to  injure 
it),  before  the  frequency  of  the  bus-bars  would  be  raised 
appreciably. 

If  the  voltage  of  the  bus-bars  is  low,  we  must  adjust  the 
field  excitation  of  every  alternator  correspondingly,  mdess 
we  desire  to  shift  the  reactive  component  from  one  alternator 
to  another.    We  can  see  from  Fig.  74  that  further  adjust- 
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raent  of  the  excitation  of  either  alternator  would  be  too  much 
a»  it  would  increase  the  total  reactive  current  in  both  of  them, 
causing  the  average  power-factor  of  the  generators  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  load,  with  consequent  reduction  of 
useful  capacity. 

27.  Disconnectiiig  Alternator  from  Bus-bars.  When  the 
kilo  volt-ampere  load  on  the  bus-bars  has  decreased  so  that  one 
of  the  parallel  generating  units  can  be  stopped  without  over- 
loading the  alternators  that  remain,  we  must  consider  the  best 
manner  of  doing  this.  Any  kind  of  switch  is  likely  to  be 
injured  if  opened  when  a  heavy  current  is  flowing  through  it, 
and  particularly  when  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  is  high.  The 
bad  effects  seem  to  increase  in  some  relation  to  the  kilovolt- 
amperes  removed  from  the  circuit  by  the  opening  of  the  switch. 
They  are  of  aU  degrees  of  seriousness,  from  mere  roughening 
of  the  contact  surfaces  and  carbonization  of  the  oil  (in  which 
the  break  is  usually  immersed),  to  distortion  and  breakage 
of  the  switch  parta,  throwing-out  of  oil,  and  sometimes 
violent  explosion  of  the  switch  when  opening  a  short-circuit. 
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are  operating  in  parallel),  the  unit  will  not  stop  but  will 
continue  to  rotate  at  exactly  synchronous  speed,  taking 
enough  power  from  the  other  alternators  through  the  bus- 
bars to  supply  all  of  its  losses.  The  alternating-current 
generator  has  in  fact  simply  become  a  "synchronous  motor." 
Any  alternator  may  be  used  in  this  way  .as  a  synchronous 
motor;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  changing  its  function,  and 
not  its  construction.  However,  some  synchronous  motors 
intended  for  use  only  as  '*  synchronous  condensers "  to 
correct  the  power-factor  of  circuits,  have  a  lighter  and 
cheaper  construction  than  synchronous  machines  intended  to 
transform  mechanical  power  to  electrical  power  or  vice  versa. 
The  action  of  the  synchronous  motor  may  be  understood 
readily  from  Fig.  65,  if  we  consider  that  the  mechanical 
driving  power  to  A2  has  been  removed.  The  losses  in  the  At 
imit  compel  it  to  slow  down,  but  instantly  this  causes  it  to 
fall  behind  Ai  in  phase;  a  resultant  e.m.f.  Er  is  thereby 
produced  in  the  circuit  of  the  armatures,  which  causes  a 
current  Is  to  be  deUvered  to  A2  by  the  other  alternator. 
This  synchronizing  current  Is  has  such  phase  relation  to  Ei 
and  Et  that  it  produces  strong  motor  action  in  A2>  tending 
to  prevent  it  from  slowing  down.  When  the  rotor  Aj 
reaches  a  position  far  enough  behind  the  other  rotors  to 
cause  it  to  take  in  enough  electrical  power  to  equal  its  total 
losses,  there  is  equilibrium  between  input  and  losses,  and 
consequently  no  further  tendency  for  Ao  to  fall  behind.  It 
therefore  continues  to  rotate  at  synchronous  speed.  We 
might  even  put  a  pulley  on  the  shaft  of  A2  and  make  it 
deliver  mechanical  power  to  some  other  machine.  This 
would  cause  it  to  fall  back  a  little  further,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
76,  from  E^  to  E2'.  In  consequence,  Er  would  be  in- 
creased to  Er'\  and  Is[  =  y)  would  be  increased  proportion- 
ally from  I2  to  72".  The  mechanical  power  or  motor  action 
developed  in  A2  is  increased,  as  it  is  evident  that 

(Et"  X  I2'  X  cosine  of  angle  between  E^''  and  /i") 
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is  greater  than 

(Ej'  X  h'  X  co8ine  of  angle  betweea  E/  and  /,')- 
The  rotor  of  Aj  would  continue  to  fall  beliind  until  the  value 
of  electrical  input  {Et'It"  X  coa  angle  between  £■/'  and  It") 
has  become  equal  to  the  output  plus  the  losses,  and  then  it 
will  continue  to  rotate  steadily  in  synclironisin. 


Fig,  76.    As  more  mcchtmical  power  ia  taken  from  At  the  voltage  St 
(lro]jH  bark  U)  Ei"  and  eurrenl  incrnaaea  from  It'  to  I,". 

29.  Leading  Currents  in  Parallel  Alternators.  Syndiro- 
nous  Condenser.  When  the  field  of  one  of  the  alter- 
nators is  "over-excited,"  or  ia  generating  a  higher  e.m.f. 


SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTER  n 

ALTERNATORS  MAY  SAFELY  BE  CONNECTED  IN 
PARALLEL  when : 

(a)  Their  terminal  e.m.f.'8  are  equal  to  one  another  at 
every  instant    This  means 

(i)  The  frequencies  of  all  are  the  same. 

(2)  The  e.m.f.'s  are  all  in  phase. 

(3)  The  wave-forms  are  the  same. 

(b) .  Similar  terminals  are  connected  together. 
Synchronizing  lamps  are  used  to  indicate  when  the  conditions 
in  two  generators  are  such  that  they  may  safely  be  connected  in 
parallel. 

<  (a)  If  a  lamp  becomes  light  and  dark  alternately,  it  indicates 
that  the  frequencies  of  the  two  alternators  are  different. 

(b)  If  lamps  remain  dark,  it  means  that: 

(i)  Either  the  alternators  have  the  same  effective  volt- 
age, are  in  phase,  and  in  synchronism, 

(2)  Or  one  of  the  lamp  filaments  is  broken.    Raise 
speed  of  one  machine  slightly  to  test  this. 

(c)  If  the  lamps  remain  light,  it  means  that: 

(i)  Either  the  e.m.f.'s  have  different  effective  values, 

but  are  in  phase  and  in  synchronism. 
^2^  The  e.m.f.'8  have  greatly  different  frequencies. 

(3)  Or  the  alternators  are  in  synchronism  but  out  of 
phase. 

A  SYNCHRONIZING  CURRENT  flows  between  two  gen- 
erators connected  in  parallel,  if  their  e.m.f.'s  do  not  fulfill  the 
above  conditions  for  parallel  operation.  This  synchronizing 
current  tends  to  bring  the  two  e.m.f.'s  into  the  proper  relation. 

THE  SYNCHRONIZING  POWER  is  the  power  transferred 
from  one  machine  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  synchronizing 
current  It  is  given  by  the  faster  generator  to  the  slower  gen- 
erator and  by  means  of  its  motor  action  increases  the  speed  of 
the  slower  or  lagging  generator.  A  high  reactance  in  the  ar- 
mature circuit,  even  though  it  produces  a  poor  regulation,  is 
desirable  because  it  increases  this  synchronizing  power  by 
raising  the  power-factor,  and  reduces  hunting. 

Ill 
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WHEN  A  SPARE  ALTERNATOR  IS  SWITCHED  IN,  its 
e.m.f.  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  bus-bars  and  in  sTnchronism 
with  it.  The  speed  of  the  prime  mover  is  then  increased,  which 
increases  the  speed  of  the  spare  alternator  and  advances  its 
phase  relation  and  causes  a  syncbronizing  current  to  flow 
through  the  armatures  of  all  the  machines  on  the  bus-bars. 
The  resultant  of  this  synchronizing  current  and  the  current 
which  each  generator  is  delivering  will  be  smaller  than  the 
orig^al  currents  delivered  by  the  several  generators,  the  phase 
difference  between  the  resulting  current  and  the  e.m.f.'s  of  the 
generators  will  be  greater  and  therefore  the  power-factors  will 
be  less.  Accordingly,  these  generators  are  delivering  less 
power  to  the  bus-bars  than  before  the  spare  generator  was 
thrown  in.  The  synchronizing  current  is  the  only  current  de- 
livered fay  the  spare  generator.  If  no  change  is  made  in  the 
current  drawn  from  the  bus-bars,  the  vector  sum  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  individual  armatures  remains  the  same  as  before 
the  spare  generator  was  added,  the  decrease  in  power  from  the 
original  generators  being  equal  to  the  power  delivered  by  the 
spare  generator, 

AN  AUTOMATIC  GOVERNOR  ON  THE  PRIME  MOVER 
decreases  the  power  supply  when  the  load  on  a  generator  con- 
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TO  DISCONNECT  AN  ALTERNATOR  FROM  THE  BUS- 
BARS, decrease  the  power  from  the  prime  mover  until  the 
wattmeter  shows  that  the  generator  is  delivering  practically  no 
power.  Then  adjust  the  field  current  until  the  ammeter  shows 
no  current  through  the  armature  of  the  alternator ;  open  switches 
and  shut  off  all  power  from  the  prime  mover. 

AN  ALTERNATOR  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  ROTATE  AS  A 
SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR  if,  when  running  as  a  generator  in 
parallel  with  other  generators,  the  power  is  shut  off  from  its 
prime  mover  and  it  remains  connected  to  the  bus-bars. 

OVER-EXCITING  THE  FIELDS  OF  A  SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTOR  causes  it  to  take  currents  which  are  leading  with 
respect  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  line  and  thus  improves  the  power- 
factor  of  a  line  supplying  lagging  loads.  When  so  used  the 
machine  is  called  a  SYNCHRONOUS  CONDENSER. 


PROBLEMS   ON   CHAPTER  U 

Note.  In  some  of  the  following  problems,  graphical  solutions  are 
much  more  convenient  than  trigonometric  or  algebraic  solutions.  The 
graphical  solution  is  permissible  if  the  drawing  be  made  to  such  large 
scale  that  any  desired  quantity  may  be  scaled  off  with  engineering 
accuracy. 

Prob.  2^2.  A  direct-current  shunt  generator  rated  100  kw., 
220  volts  is  operated  in  parallel  with  another  rated  200  kw.,  220 
volts.  The  voltage  regulation  of  both  generators  is  4  per  cent. 
Draw  curves  using  amperes  in  external  circuit  as  abscissas,  and  as 
ordinates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  in  100-kw.  generator. 

(6)  Amperes  in  200-kw.  generator. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage. 

The  external  load  varies  from  300  kw.  at  220  volts,  to  zero-load. 
Assume  that  the  voltage  drop  is  exactly  proportional  to  armature 
current  in  each  generator,  and  that  they  share  the  load  properly 
at  full  load. 

Prob.  27-2.  The  100-kw.  d-c.  generator  of  Problem  26  operates 
in  parallel  with  a  200-kw.  220-volt  generator  having  a  2  per  cent 
voltage  regulation.  Draw  curves  similar  to  those  for  Problem  26. 
Carry  the  total  load  to  450  kw. 

Prob.  2^2.  If  the  two  d-c.  generators  are  adjusted  to  take 
their  respective  rated  full-loads  when  operating  in  parallel,  at  rated 
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voltage,  what  woald  be  their  respective  open-circuit  or  zero-load 
voltages  when  cut  apart? 

{«)  Iq  Problem  26? 

(h)  In  Problem  27? 

Prob,  29-2.  While  the  generatora  o(  Problem  27  are  operating 
in  parallel  .it  220  volta,  both  adjusted  so  as  to  be  fully  loaded,  a 
sudden  overload  comes  on  tlie  bus-bare,  increasing  tile  exteniai 
current  to  200  per  cent  of  normal,  (a)  What  per  cent  overload  does 
each  generator  assume?  (6)  By  what  percentage  is  the  rate  of  heat 
development  (/'fl)  in  its  armature  increased  above  normal  rate? 
Asaume  curve  between  terminal  volta  and  annature  current  to  be 
a  straight  line  for  each  generator. 

Prob,  30-2.  What  difference  between  t!ie  voltages  of  Ai  aud 
At  (expressed  \n  per  cent  of  their  rated  voltage)  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  synchronizing  current  alone  of  Fig.  50  equal  to  rated  full-load 
current,  the  e.m.f.'s  being  exactly  in  phase?  Ekch  alt«niat«r  is 
rtited  100  kv-a.  220  volts,  and  has  a  resistance  of  1  per  cent  and 
a  reactance  of  10  per  cent, 

Prob.  31-2.  When  this  difference  (specified  in  Problem  30-2) 
exists  between  the  effective  values  of  E,  and  Ej,  what  la  the  /'fl 
loss  and  the  power  developed  in  each  ariiiature  by  the  synchro- 
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minishedy  expressed  in  terms  of  (a)  pound-feet,  (6)  per  cent  of  the 
former  value. 

Note.  The  500  kv-a.  machine  has  8  poles  and  the  1000  kv-a.  machine 
has  10  poles. 

Prob.  84-2.  The  bulbar  pressure  m  Prob.  32  is  2300  volts, 
three-phase,  as  rated.  Each  (deltsrconnected)  alternator  has  2  per 
cent  resistance,  and  83mchronous  reactance  40  per  cent.  Draw 
two  complete  vector  diagrams  illustrating  conditions  before  read- 
justment, one  with  reference  to  the  common  bulbar  voltage,  the 
other  with  reference  to  the  local  circuit  between  the  two  arma- 
tures.   Calculate  therefrom  the  following  quantities: 

(a)  Total  kilovolt-amperes  delivered  by  each  alternator. 

(b)  Amperes  per  terminal  delivered  by  each  alternator. 

(c)  Voltage  that  would  be  delivered  between  terminals  of  each 

alternator  if  disconnected  from  the  bus-bars. 

Prob.  85-2.  Repeat  the  diagrams  and  solutions  of  Prob.  34,  for 
the  conditions  existing  after  readjusting  the  alternators  so  that  they 
both  operate  at  the  same  power-factor  as  the  total  load  on  bulbars, 
and  divide  the  total  power  (kw.)  in  proportion  to  their  rated  capa- 
cities.   Bulbar  voltage  kept  at  2300. 

Prob.  8(^2.  Two  parallel  alternators  having  constants  as  in 
Prob.  34,  together  carry  the  same  total  load  as  in  Prob.  32.  How- 
ever, by  manipulation  of  field  currents  the  larger  machine  is  made 
to  deliver  its  full  rated  load  of  1000  kv-a.  to  the  bus-bars  at  2300 
volts.  Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  internal  power  losses  in  the 
alternators  upon  the  distribution  of  load  between  them  and  upon 
the  speed  of  the  engines,  calculate: 

(a)  Power  factor  of  each  alternator,  in  per  cent. 

(6)  Increase  or  decrease  of  useful  flux  or  total  induced  e.m.f.  of 
each  alternator,  as  per  cent  of  corresponding  value  from  Prob.  34. 

Prob.  87-2.  Two  alternators  having  constants  as  in  Prob.  34, 
operate  as  in  Prob.  32  before  the  readjustment  was  made.  Draw  a 
vector  diagram  to  show  the  effects  of  altering  the  steam  supply 
to  both  prime  movers  by  such  amount  that  the  same  total  kilowatts 
is  equally  divided,  and  the  frequency  is  not  altered.  Neglect  the 
power  lost  in  the  alternators.  The  fields  are  readjusted  so  as  to 
give  each  alternator  the  same  power  factor  as  the  total  load,  and  the 
same  bus  voltage  of  2300.  Calculate:  (a)  Change  of  phase  angle 
between  induced  e.m.f. 's,  from  Prob.  35.  (6)  Change  in  amount 
of  total  induced  e.m.f.  of  each  alternator,  from  Prob.  35. 

Compare  these  results. 
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Prob.  38-2.  A  three-phase,  6(500-volt  alternator  rated  500  kv-a. 
is  paralle!  witii  another  rated  1000  kv-a.,  6600  volts,  60  cycles.  The 
inherent  speed  regulation  of  the  engine  driving  the  Rrst  alternator  ia 
5  pBT  cent  and  of  the  second  alternator  4  per  cent,  bused  on  85  per 
cent  power- factor  at  full-load  of  generator. 

(a)  What  is  the  greatest  combined  load  m  kilo  vol  t^amperes  that 
these  alternators  can  deliver  w-itliout  overloading  either  more  than 
25  per  cent  beyond  it8  rated  capacity? 

{b)  What  would  be  the  relation  between  the  power-factor  of  each 
alternator  and  the  bus-bar  power-factor,  under  this  condition? 

Prob.  39-2.  What  are  the  kilo  volt-amperes,  kilowatts  and  power- 
faetor  of  the  total  load  delivered  from  the  bua-bara,  if  each  alter- 
nator in  Prob.  38  is  deUvering  its  rated  full-load  kilo  volt-amperes, 
but  the  500  kv-a.  machine  operates  at  90  per  cent  power-factor 
while  the  1000  kv-a.  machine  operates  at  70  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob,  40-a.  How  many  more  kilowatts  could  be  taken  from 
the  bus-bars  at  the  same  voltage  and  power-factor  without  exceed- 
ing the  rated  capacity  of  either  machine,  if  the  field  excitation  and 
throttled  of  the  altematora  in  Prob.  39  were  readjusted  so  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  each  machine? 


Prob.  41-a.    Two  alternators  rated  2300  voltfl,  three-phase,  60 
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Prob.  4^2.  Both  alternators  specified  in  Prob.  38  are  deliver- 
ing their  rated  kilovolt-amperes  to  the  bulbars,  at  rated  voltage 
and  frequency,  and  85  per  cent  power-factor.  Assuming  that  the 
characteristics  of  each  governor  are  such  that  the  speed  changes  by 
a  uniform  amount  for  each  kilowatt  of  load  added  or  dropped  by 
the  machine,  as  expressed  by  the  per  cent  speed  regulation,  cal- 
culate: 

(a)  Frequency  when  total  load  on  bulbars  is  reduced  50  per  cent. 

(6)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  smaller  alternator  under  this  condition. 

(c)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  the  laj^er  alternator  under  this  con- 
dition. 

Prob.  44-2.     (a)  At  what  value  of  total  load,  in  kilowatts,  will 
one  of  the  alternators  of  Prob.  43  cease  to  deliver  power? 
(6)  Which  alternator  will  ceajse  to  deliver  power? 
(c)  What  will  be  the  frequency  under  this  condition? 

Prob.  45-2.  If  the  supply  of  driving  power  to  the  under-loaded 
machine  in  Prob.  44  be  discontinued,  and  the  total  loss  in  iron  and 
armature  copper  and  in  friction  be  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  its  rated 
full-load  (non-inductive)  output,  calculate: 

(a)  What  kilowatts  will  be  taken  by  the  synchronous  motor  now 
operating  from  the  remaining  generator? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  frequency? 

Prob.  4(^2.  Solve  Prob.  41  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio 
of  synchronous  reactance  to  resistance  in  both  alternators  is  only 
2  :  1.  Compare  corresponding  results  of  these  two  problems,  and 
discuss  therefrom  the  relation  between  S3mchronous  reactance  and 
resistance,  and  synchronizing  power,  other  things  being  equal. 

Prob.  47-2.  Solve  Prob.  46  on  the  assumption  that  a  10  per 
cent  reactance  has  been  inserted  in  each  of  the  cables  leading  from 
the  armature  of  the  larger  alternator  to  the  bulbars.  Compare 
the  s)mchronizing  current  and  synchronizing  power  with  correspond- 
ing results  of  Prob.  46  and  discuss  this  feature  of  current-limiting 
reactances. 

Prob.  4S-2.  The  two  alternators  specified  in  Prob.  38  are  ad- 
justed so  that  each  is  delivering  75  per  cent  of  its  rated  kv-a.,  at 
85  per  cent  power-factor,  rated  voltage  and  frequency.  Assuming 
the  same  change  of  speed  per  Jcilowatt  of  load  as  specified  in  Prob. 
38,  calculate: 

(a)  What  maximum  total  kilowatts  can  be  taken  from  the  bus- 
bars without  overheating  either  armature? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  frequency  at  this  load? 
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Prob.  49-2.  (o)  At  what  value  of  total  load  (kilowatfe)  will  tie 
two  alternators,  ait^r  being  adjusted  as  in  Prob.  48  and  theo  left 
to  themselves,  divide  the  load  (kilowatU)  equally  between  them? 

(6)  What  will  be  tbe  frequency  under  this  condition? 

Prob,  BO-2.  When  the  total  bus-baj  load  on  the  two  alternatore 
of  Prob.  48  is  such  that  the  frequency  has  become  equal  to  61.5 
cycles  per  second,  calculate: 

(o)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  the  500  kv-a.  alternator. 

(6)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  the  1000  kv-a.  alternator, 

(c)  Total  kilowatts  output  from  bus-bars, 

Prob.  61-a.  A  three-phase,  star-connected  alternator,  rated  100 
kv-a,,  2.S0O  volts,  60  cycles,  is  delivering  125  per  cent  of  its  rat«d  kv-a. 
at  rated  voltage  ajid  80  per  cent  power-factor  to  the  bus-bars.  It  has 
a  resistance  of  4  per  cent  and  synchronous  reactance  of  40  per  cent. 

Another  alternator  identically  drailar  has  its  open-circuit  e.m.f. 
brought  up  to  exactly  the  proper  voltage,  frequency,  and  phase 
reltttibn,  and  the  parallel  connection  is  completed.  Assuming  that 
the  open-circuit  voltage,  or  total  induced  voltage,  or  excitatiou 
voltage  of  the  incoming  alternator  is  raised  in  five  steps,  each  ten 
per  cent  of  the  initial  value,  while  the  kilowatt  output  from  bus- 
bars remains  unaltered,  calculate  for  each  st«p:  * 

(a)  Resultant  e.m.f.  in  local  circuit. 
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order  that  the  total  losses  shall  be  reduced  to  minunum,  while  the 
amperes  and  power-factor  of  the  total  load  on  bus-bars  remain 
constant? 

Prob.  54-2.  When  the  alternators  are  paralleled  as  83mchro- 
nized  in  Prob.  51,  what  will  be  the  values  of  the  following  quantities 
if  the  excitation  voltage  and  the  steam  supply  of  each  alternator 
is  adjusted  so  the  total  power  and  the  reactive  load  are  equally 
divided  at  rated  terminal  voltage: 

(a)  Ealowatt  output  of  each  alternator? 

(6)  Ealovolt-ampere  output  of  each  alternator? 

(c)  Power-factor  of  each  alternator? 

(d)  Per  cent  by  which  the  excitation  voltage  of  each  alternator 
must  be  increased  or  diminished? 

Prob.  56-2.  Draw  a  complete  vector  diagram  showing  relations 
between  current  and  excitation  voltage  in  both  machines,  terminal 
voltage,  and  total  current  delivered  from  bulbars,  for  the  phase 
relation  of  armatures  which  gives  maximum  synchronizing  power, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  determine  it  for  the  alternators  specified  in 
Prob.  51.  Calculate  the  maximum  synchronizing  power  in  kilo- 
watts. Note  that  power  taken  in  by  a  machine  represents  "  syn- 
chronizing power  "  only  when  it  exerts  motor  action,  and  not  when 
it  merely  supplies  PR  loss. 


CHAPTER  m 
TRANSFORMERS 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES,       EFFICIENCY   AND    REGULATION 

A  TRANSFORMER  chaDgps  altemiitiag  current  at  any  given 
voltage  into  alternating  current  of  the  same  frequency  but 
at  some  other  voltage.  It  is  to  l>e  distinguished  from  a 
converter,  or  a  rectifier,  which  takes  in  alternating  current 
and  dehvera  direct  current,  or  vice  versa. 

Were  it  not  for  the  transformer,  there  probably  would  not 
be  any  large  systems  for  generating  and  distributing  power 
by  alternating-current  electricity  such  as  we  now  have. 
It  was  the  development  of  an  efficient  transformer  which 
mfluenced  American  engineers  to  use  alternating  current 
instead  of  direct  current  where  large  quantities  of  power 
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power  have  been  explained  in  the  First  Course.  There  also 
will  \)c  found  pictures  illustrating  the  external  appearance  of 
some  types  of  transformers,  antl  diagrams  showing  how  and 
where  they  are  connected  into  the  system.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  examine  in  some  detail  the  exact  theory  of  these 
connections,  the  proper  methods  of 
operation  and  the  operating  charac- 
teristics of  various  types  of  trans- 
formers, all  of  which  are  to  be  treated 
in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  it 
would  be  well  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  structure  and  parts  of  the 
transformer. 

Figure  77  shows  the  essential  in- 
terior parts  of  a  small  {10  kv-a.) 
transfonncr  such  as  is  used  to  supply 
power  to  light  a  building  or  a  group 
of  buildings.  One  or  more  coils  S 
of  heavy  wire  and  one  or  more  coils 
P  containing  a  much  larger  number  Fig.  77.  The 
of  turns  of  smaller  wire  surround  or 
are  surrounded  by  a  core  I  made  of 
laminations  or  sheets  of  special  steel. 
The  terminals  of  the  heavy  wire  coils 
are  brought  out  at  T",  and  the  ter- 
minals of  the  light  wire  coils  at  7",  These  two  sets  of  coils 
and  the  iron  core  which  links  them  together  are  the  essential 
parts  of  the  transformer.  Fig.  78  is  a  diagram  of  a  top 
view  of  a  transformer  of  this  type.  The  coils  marked 
"  primary  "  are  connectc<l  together  and  to  the  source  of  power, 
while  the  coils  marked  "  secondary"  are  connected  together 
and  to  the  load.  The  alternating-current  power  is  transferred 
from  primary  to  secondary  by  means  of  magnetic  flux  in  the 
iron  core,  which  is  shown  dark  in  Fig.  78, 

31.  Methods    of    Cooling    Transformers.    The    losses 
which  occur  in  transformers  are  very  small,  usually  not  more 


and 

coils  of  a  small  trans- 
former removed  from 
the  cose.  The  coils  S 
and  P  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  core  /. 
The  WesUm  Eleelrie  Co. 
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than  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  input.  These  loRses  always 
result  in  heating  the  transformer.  When  the  transfonner  is 
in  operation,  the  cmrents  in  the  prhuary  and  secondary 
coila  cause  a  loss  of  power,  PR,  due  to  resistance.  The 
flux  in  the  iron  core  also  causes  a  loss  of  power  due  to  hystere- 
sis and  eddy  currents.  All  of  these  losses  appear  aa  heat, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  transformer  will  rise  above  that 
of  the  surroundings  by  an  amount  sufhcient  to  cause  the 
heat  to  flow  away 
as  fast  as  it  is  gener- 
ated within  the  trans- 
former. The 
and  coils  are  gener- 
ally immersed  in  min- 
eral oil  or  petroleum 
within  a  casing  of 
sheet  iron  or  cast 
iron.     The    purpose 
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tion  to  the  square  of  its  dimensions.  That  is,  if  we  double 
all  dimensions  of  the  transformer,  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
core  and  of  copper  in  the  coils  will  be  approximately  2'  or 
8  times  as  great.  If  these  materials  were  used  to  just  as 
good  advantage  as  before,  the  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
would  be  also  8  times  as  great;  and  assuming  the  efficiency 
to  be  approximately  the  same,  the  losses  would  be  8  times  as 
large  as  before.  But  the  exterior  surface  of  the  transformer 
is  increased  only  2^  or  4  times  when  the  dimensions  are 
doubled.  Therefore,  we  must  lose  8  times  as  much  heat  as 
before,  from  4  times  as  much  surface,  or  twice  as  much  heat 
per  square  foot  of  surface,  per  minute.  This  requires  a 
temperature  rise  approximately  twice  as  great.  Obviously, 
transformers  of  the  larger  sizes  must  be  provided  with  addi- 
tional cooling  surfaces  or  some  means  of  carrying  away  heat 
faster  from  the  natural  cooling  surfaces,  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  temperatures. 

Some  large  transformers,  particularly  older  ones,  are  of 
the  air-blast  type.  They  are  placed  over  a  chamber  from 
which  a  blower  forces  a  strong  current  of  air  through  numer- 
ous ventilating  ducts  that  are  left  between  the  coils  and  the 
core.  Such  transformers  are  not  immersed  in  oil,  and  there- 
fore have  the  following  disadvantages.  First:  if  a  fault 
occurs  in  the  insulation,  the  resulting  arc  is  not  suppressed 
(as  by  the  oil  in  the  oil-filled  type)  but  is  rather  fanned  into 
flame  by  the  air  currents.  Second:  although  the  air  used 
is  cleaned,  yet,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  transformer 
often  becomes  coated  with  dirt,  which  is  bad  for  the  insula- 
tion. Third:  if  anything  occurs  to  stop  the  blowers,  the 
t<3mperature  rises  very  rapidly.  Fourth:  air-blast  trans- 
formers are  more  bulky  for  a  given  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
than  wpter-KJOoled  or  oil-cooled  types,  and  are  not  satis- 
factory for  pressures  much  above  35,000  volts. 

Auxiliary  surfaces  for  natural  air-cooling  may  be  furnished 
by  nests  of  vertical  pipes  connected  into  the  transformer  case 
at  top  and  bottom  as  shown  in  Fig.  79.    These  pipes  C  are 
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spread  fiir  enough  aimrt  to  pennit  Tiatural  convection  cup- 
rents  of  air  to  circulate  freely.  Tbe  cjise  and  pipes  are  fillcii 
w-ith  oil,  which  serves  to  carry  tlie  heat  from  the  coils  and 
core  where  it  is  generated,  out  to  these  cooHiig  surfaces. 
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case,  and  the  ducts  betwcon  coils  and  cores  are  all  filled  with 

oil  which  circulates  naturally  between  the  heated  surfaces 

and  the  cool  surfaces. 

The  heated  oil  rises  to 

the  top  of  the  case. 

The  cooling  coils  (C), 

carrying  a  current  of 

cold  water,  absorb  the 

heat.     The  cooled  oil 

flows  down  along  the  , 

outside  of  the  case  to 

the  bottom,  and  then 

repeats    the    process. 

The  cooling  coils 

should  be  of  seamless 

tubing,  as  the  slightest 

leakage  of  water  into 

the    transformer   will 

weaken  the  insulation 

seriously.       A     great 

many    of    the    larger 

transformers  are  of  the 

O.  I.  W.  C.  type. 

The  largest  trans- 
formers are  cooled  by  a 
forced  circulation  of 
the  oil  with  which  the 
transformer  is  filled. 
By  this  method  very 

much  greater  amounts  fm.  go.  Interior  of  an  oil-iimulated  water- 
of  heat  may  be  carried  cooled  transformer,  showing  the  copper 
away  from  the  surfaces  cooling  coils,  (:.  These  coils  carry  water 
of  coils  and  cores  than  **1"«''  ^"'^  '*«■  "''■  ^"^'^  ^^^  ^°- 
by  any  natural  circulation  of  oil,  the  oil  currents  being  more 
rapid  and  far-reaching.  The  oil  may  be  tooled  cither  inside 
or  outside  the  transformer  case,  by  water  or  by  air  currents. 
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It  is  difficult  to  bring  out  the  tcnuinals  of  a  coil  for  very 
high  tension  work  through  the  mt-tal  case  of  the  transformer 
witliout  danger  of  Ijreaking  down  their  insulation  or  oE  serious 
leakage  of  current  between  terminals.  Some  terminab  are 
filled  with  oil  and  are  correspondingly  bulkj'  and  out  of  pro- 
portion, its  shown  at  7"  in  Fig.  80.     The  "condenser  type" 

of  terminal  is  much  more 

compact  for  the  same 
oiierating  voltage  and 
same  factor  of  safety,  and 
represents  a  more  recent 
and  intelligent  design. 
(See  Trans.  A.l.E.  E., 
\v\.  XXVIII,  page  209.) 
32.  How  the  Trans- 
former Changes  the  Volt- 
age. The  essential 
pi'ini.'iple  upon  which  the 
trapsforiner   operates   has 
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or  any  conductor  externally  between  the  terminals,  this  in- 
duced e.m.f.  will  produce  a  current  and  deliver  power. 

Thus,  although  the  two  coils  are  electrically  insulated  from 
each  other,  power  taken  in  by  one  coil  is  transmitted  to  the 
other  coil  by  means  of  the  magnetic  flux  which  links  with 
both  of  them.  Of  course,  as  stated  above,  there  are  losses 
in  the  transformers  —  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents 
in  the  iron  core  and  to  PR  in  both  coils  —  so  that  the  power 
given  out  by  the  coil  XF  is  slightly  less  than  the  power 
taken  in  by  the  coil  AB,  By  providing  a  proper  number 
of  turns  and  suitable  insulation  in  each  coil,  the  primary  (AB). 
may  take  in  power  at  high  voltage  and  the  secondary  (XY) 
may  deliver  this  power  at  low  voltage.  Due  to  the  use  of 
high  voltage,  the  amount  saved  annually  on  the  cost  of 
transmission  line  and  of  line  losses,  is  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  fixed  charges  and  losses  of  the  transformers,  which 
then  become  necessary  to  change  the  voltage  to  values  suit- 
able for  generation  and  utilization  by  practicable  apparatus. 

33.  Ratio  of  a  Transformer.  The  coil  AB  produces  a 
flux  that  links  with  the  coil  XY  and  induces  an  e.m.f.  in 
both  AB  and  XY.  In  fact,  it  even  produces  e.m.f.'s  in  the 
iron  core  C1C2  which  cause  the  so-called  "eddy  currents"  in 
the  iron,  which  are  neglected  in  this  article. 

Let  E  =  Effective  value  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  a  single 

turn  of  both  AB  and  XF  by  the  flux  thread- 
ing both  coils. 

Np  =  Number  of  turns  in  primary  coil  AB. 
Ns  =  Number  of  turns  in  secondary  coil  XY. 

Since  the  e.m.f.'s  in  all  the  turns  of  each  coil  are  in  phase 
with  one  another, 

ENp  =  Total  induced  voltage  in  primary  coil  AB. 
ENs  =  Total  induced  voltage  in  secondary  coil  XY. 

The  ratio  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  primary  to  the  in- 
duced e.m.f.  in  the  secondary  can  then  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equation: 
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Induced  e.m.f.  in  Primary    _  Ef^p  _  Np 

Induced  e.m.f.  in  Secondary      ENa      JVa 

Np  _    Number  of  turns  in  Primarj- 

Ns      Number  of  tuma  in  Secondary 

Np 
This  ratio  t^-  is  called  the  lUitio  of  a  Transfonner,  and  is 

Ns 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  induced  voltage  in  the  primary  to 
the  induced  voltage  in  the  secondary,  when  no  flux  lines 
exist  which  do  not  thread  both  coils. 

Example  1.  There  are  1200  turns  in  the  primary  coil  of  a  trans- 
former and  120  turns  in  the  secondary  coil.  A  flux  of  800,000  Unes 
threading  bulb  coib  ia  inado  to  ait^^route  according  to  the  sine  law, 
at  the  rat«  of  60  ryclea  a  second. 

(i)  What  is  the  effective  voltage  induced  in  each  turn  of  both 

{!>)  What  is  the  total  efTecttve  Induced  voltage  in  the  primary 
coils? 

(e)  In  the  secondary  coil? 

(d)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  induced  voltage  in  the  primary  coii 
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(a)  How  many  magnetic  lines  must  thread  the  primary  coil  and 
the  secondary  coil  if  the  effective  induced  voltage  in  the  primary 
is  2460  volts? 

(6)  How  many  turns  must  the  secondary  have  in  order  to  have 
the  induced  voltage  in  it  equal  to  123  volts? 

Assume  that  the  magnetic  flux  is  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
sine  law  at  a  frequency  of  25  cycles. 

Prob.  ft-S.  In  a  transformer  with  a  ratio  of  5,  how  many  turns 
must  there  be  in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  coils,  if  the 
induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  is  to  be  236  volts?  The  flux  has 
a  value  of  885,000  lines  and  varies  according  to  the  sine  law  at  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles. 

Prob.  4-8.  How  many  turns  would  have  to  be  used  in  the 
coils  of  the  transformer  in  Prob.  3,  if  the  frequency  were  25  cycles? 

34.  Phase  Relations  between  Flux  and  Induced  E.M.F. 
The  value  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  at  any  instant  in  either  coil 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  in  that  coil, 
and  to  the  rate  at  which  lines  of  flux  are  appearing  or  dis- 
appearing within  each  turn  at  that  instant.  Thus  the  induced 
e.m.f.  has  zero  value  when  the  flux  reaches  its  maximum 
value  (and  is  constant  for  an  instant  before  it  begins  to 
decrease),  and  the  e.m.f.  has  its  maximum  value  when  the 
flux  is  zero  (and  is  changing  at  its  greatest  rate).  In  other 
words,  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  alter- 
nating flux. 

The  direction  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  at  each  instant  must  be 
such  that  the  current  which  it  would  produce  in  the  circuit 
would  have  a  magnetizing  action  opposed  to  the  change  of 
flux  which  generates  the  e.m.f.  This  is  in  accord  with  Lenz' 
law  as  stated  in  Chapter  V  of  the  First  Course.  If  this 
were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attain  a  settled  con*, 
dition  in  the  circuit,  and  we  should  have  a  perpetual  source 
of  energy;  because  as  soon  as  current  and  power  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  secondary  coil  XY,  the  flux  would  be  increased 
by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  current.  This  would  induce 
larger  e.m.f.  which  would  produce  more  current,  and  so 
on  to  infinity. 
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Thus,  in  Fig,  82,  the  curve  ip  represents  the  variations  of 
the  fiux  (linking  both  coils)  produced  by  the  magnetizing 
current  i„  flowing  in  the  primary  coil,  and  in  phase  with  it. 
Then  the  curve  e',  rcprcsoots  variations  of  the  e.m.f.  whicb 
is  thereby  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  and  Cp  represents 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  priinarj'  coil.  In  the  magnetic 
circuit,  wc  consider  as  positive  the  direction  of  flux  produced 
by  a  current  which  flows  in  a  positive  direction  through  the 
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'e; 
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behind  the  magnetizing  current  tm.  This  fact  that  the  induced 
e.m.f.  always  lags  90^  behind  the  current  and  flux  which 
produces  it  is  also  shown  in  Art.  54,  First  Course. 

Assuming  that  all  of  these  quantities  vary  with  time 
according  ta  the  sine  law  (an  assumption  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later)  we  may  represent  their  values  and  relations  by 
vectors  as  in  Fig.  83.  The  lengths  of  the  vectors  represent 
effective  values  of  the  corresponding 
quantities.  No  current  is  flowing  in 
the  secondary  coil,  as  yet,  but  a  cur- 
rent lu  is  flowing  in  the  primary  coil 
which  sets  up  the  flux.  In  order  to 
force  the  magnetizing  current  Im 
through  the  primary  coil,  we  must 
apply  an  alternating  e.m.f.  to  the 
primary  coil  which  is  large  enough  to 
overcome  not  only  the  IR  drop,  ImRp, 
caused  by  current  Im  flowing  against 
the  resistance  Rp  of  the  primary  coil, 
but  also  the  e.m.f.  Ep  which  is  in- 
duced in  the  turns  of  the  primary  coil 
when  the  current  Im  flows.  Now, 
any  good  transformer  is  designed  so 
that  the  coil  resistances  Rp  and  Rs 
are  made  relatively  small,  to  keep  the 
losses  low  and  the  efficiency  high,  and 
Im  is  made  small  to  keep  the  power-factor  high.  The  resistance 
drop  in  the  primary  is  therefore  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  induced  (counter)  e.m.f.  Ep  in  the  primary.  For  most 
practical  calculations  the  e.m.f.  that  must  be  impressed  on 
the  primary  coil  may  be  assumed  to  be  opposite  and  equal 
to  the  induced  voltage  Ep,  as  represented  by  Ep  in  Fig.  84. 
This  would  be  true  not  only  for  effective  values,  but  also  for 
instantaneous  values.  Therefore,  if  the  wave-form  of  e.m.f. 
between  the  mains  and  impressed  on  the  primary  is  harmonic, 
the  wave-form  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  must  be  very  nearly 


Fig.  83.  The  vector  dia- 
gram for  the  sine  curves 
of  Fig.  82.  The  e.m.f  .'s 
Ep  and  Ei,  mduced  in 
the  primary  and  second- 
ary, lag  90**  behind  the 
magnetizmg  current  Im 
and  the  flux  ^. 
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harmonic.  It  follows  also  that  the  flux  must  vary  har- 
monically, because  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  at  every  instant 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  ftux,  and  the  rate 
^  of  change  of  an  harmonic  quantity 

itself  varies  harmonically. 


'^- 


36.  How  the  Transfonner  Adjusts 
Itself  to  Changes  ol  Load.  Now 
suppose  we  complete  the  circuit  of 
XY  externally  in  Fig,  81  and  allow 
E'„  the  voltage  induced  in  the  second- 
ary coil,  to  produce  a  current  /„  lag- 
ging ff  behind  E'„  as  represented  in 
Fig-  85.  The  magnetic  effect  of  this 
load  current  /,  tends  to  change  the 
flux  4>-  But  the  slightest  alteration 
of  ij),  of  course  makes  corresponding 
change  in  the  induced  e.m.f.  E'p  in  the 
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would  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  load  component  of  primary 
current  7^  and  the  magnetizing  current  Im- 
In  order  that  Ip  may  have  a  magnetic  effect  exactly  equal 


A-  :^ 


Im 


^* 


*8  up 

Fig.  85.    When  a  current  /«  is  allowed  to  flow  in  the  secondary  coils, 
a  current  Ip,  at  180®  to  /«,  will  flow  in  the  primary  coil. 

and  opposite  to  that  of  /«,  the  following  relations  must 
exist: 

(a)  The  phase  of  Ip  must  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  load  current  /«. 

(6)  The  ampere-turns  in  the  primary  due  to  the  current 
Ip  must  be  exactly  equal  to  ampere-turns  in  the  secondary 
due  to  the  load  current  /«. 

As  Np  equals  number  of  turns  in  the  primary  and  N,  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  secondary,  this  relation  is  expressed 
mathematically  as  follows: 

Npl'p  =  -NJ.. 

Ignoring  the  directions,  which  are  expressed  by  angles  in  the 
vector  diagram,  we  find  the  following  numerical  relation  to 
exist  between  these  currents: 
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Loai.l  component  of  current  in  primary  (7p)  _  JV, 
Load  current  in  secondary  (/.)  Np 

Now,  the  magnetizing  current  /«  never  exceeds  10  per  cent 
of  the  load  current  /J,  in  any  well-designed  transformer, 
and  in  large  transformers  is  considerably  less  than  1  per 
cent.  (See  Table  A.)  Also,  /,  is  the  only  current  flowing 
in  the  secondary.  Therefore  the  statement  made  above  For 
load  currents  is  also  practically  true  for  total  ciurcnts.  That 
is,  we  may  say  without  serious  error  for  all  but  the  very 
Bmallest  and  poorest  transformers,  that  the  total  primary 
and  secondary  currents  at  any  load  near  or  above  full  load 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
prunary  and  secondary  coils.  As  the  load  approaches  zero, 
this  simple  statement  departs  further  from  the  truth.  When 
/,  equals  zero  aiid  the  total  primary  current  reduces  to 
I»,  the  above  simple  statement  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
wrong. 

36.   Exciting  Current,     Magnetizing   Current.     Hyster- 
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nent  is  made  to  represent  the  losses  due  to  eddy  currents  as 
well  as  hysteresis  in  the  core.    That  is, 

Watts  lost  in  core  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents 
Terminal  volts  of  primary  coil 

The  total  current  which  is  necessary  simply  to  maintain 
the  flux  is  called  the  "  exciting  current,"  and  it  is  the  vector 
sum  of  Im  and  In*  It  is  the 
zero-load  current  of  the  trans- 
former,— the  (measureable)  cur- 
rent which  actually  flows  in  the 
primary  when  the  secondary 
circuit  is  open.  In  Fig.  86  and 
89  it  is  represented  by  the  vec- 
tor Ie-  As  0  and  Im  are  in 
quadrature  with  Ep  and  /f,  we 
see  that: 

Value  of  exciting  current  or 
zero-load  current 

Ie  =  V/i,  +  /Jr. 

Power-factor  of  exciting  cur- 
rent or  zero-load  current 

Iff  Ih 


^* 


Fig.  86.  The  hysteresis  current 
Ih,  leading  Im  by  90°,  must  flow 
in  the  primary  coil  in  order  to 
supply  the  hysteresis  and  eddy- 
current  loss  in  the  core.  The 
exciting  current  Ie  is  the  vector 
sum  of  the  magnetizing  current 
/jf  and  the  core-loss  current  Ih» 


Ie      Vl},  +  Ii, 

In  transformers  of  good  de- 
sign, proportion  and  materials, 
and  of  good  workmanship,  opera- 
ting at  rated  voltage  and  fre- 
quency and  sine  wave-form  of  e.m;f.,  the  exciting  current 
is  between  1  and  10  per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load  current 
depending  on  the  size  (kilovolt-ampere)  and  the  voltage. 
The  ratio  between  Ih  and  Im  is  usually  such  that  the  power- 
factor  of  the  exciting  current  Ie  is  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 
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When  the  magnetic  circuit  contains  no  iron,  or  when  iron 
is  used  in  such  manner  that  the  maximum  flux  density  B„ 
ia  not  carried  above  the  "knee"  of  the  saturation  curve  of 
the  atecl  (K  in  Fig.  87)  the  exciting  current  {/«)  has  a  sine 
wave-form,  if  the  impressed  e.ra.f.  has  a  sine  wave-form. 
This  is  because  the  exciting  arapere-tums,  Npls,  and  thexe- 
fore  the  instantaneous  values  of  Is,  are  at  every  instant  ex- 
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(c)  When  B  increases  to  CE,       Ie  has  increased  to  OC. 

(d)  When  B  decreases  to  AF,      Ie  has  decreased  to  OA 

again. 

And  so  on.  In  this  way  the  curve  for  exciting  current  re- 
quired to  produce  a  sine  curve  of  flux  and  induced  e.m.f.  has 
been  deduced,  and  it  is  plainly  a  non-sine  wave-form.  In 
vector  diagrams  we  represent  the  exciting  current  by  the 
equivalent  harmonic  or  one  which  has  the  same  R.M.S.  (root- 
mean-square)  value. 


adnocdor 
OooBter  E.1LF. 

Iroprewed 
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Cnrreat 
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Fig.  88.  The  curve  of  exciting  current  is  shown  by  the  heavy  line. 
It  is  not  a  sine  curve,  even  though  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is  a  sine 
curve,  particularly  when  the  magnetization  is  carried  beyond  the 
saturation  point. 

Example  2.  The  following  data  are  given  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric Review^  July,  1910,  for  a  400,000-volt  traiisfomier  built  for 
testing  high-tension  insulators:  Rated  capacity,  250  kv-a.  Fre- 
quency, 60  cycles.  Primary  voltage,  1150  or  2300  (for  parallel  or 
series  connection  of  two  primary  coils) .  Secondary  voltage,  400,000. 
Core  loss,  8400  watts  (constant).  Copper  loss,  1270  watts  at  full 
load.  Exciting  current,  7.18  per  cent  (of  rated  full-load  current). 
Efficiency  at  full-load,  96.3  per  cent.  Resistance  drop,  0.51  per 
cent.    Reactance  drop,  5.4  per  cent. 

Compute:  — 

(a)  The  core  loss  current. 

(&)  The  exciting  current. 

(c)  The  power-factor  of  the  exciting  current. 

From  this  data  we  derive  the  following: 

,  .   -        8400  watts      ^  -_ 

^^^  ^^=  2300  volts  '^^'^^P^' 


LrKll.\ATI\f;-i  rUUtJM'  ELKiTRlClTY 
250.000  watta 


=  7.8  amperes  =  tero-load  cuf^ 


|t)  Ik  =  0.0718 

rent. 
Wc)  Power-factor  of  exciting  current  =  -=-^  =  0.468  =  46.8%. 

JThe  maximum  value  of  the  flux  *  ia  nearly  constant  at  all  loads 

Khe  line  voltage  and  frequency  are  constant,  as  ia  usual.    The 

1  of  voltage  within  the  coils  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
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tional  to  the  current  output  of  the  transformer  7^,  and  the  power- 
factor  of  the  primary  current  will  usually  differ  slightly  from  the 
power-factor  of  the  secondary  current.  But  as  7^  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  Ip  at  all  loads  except  very  light  loads,  we  may  assume 
for  most  practical  calculations  that  the  amperes  input  to  the  primary 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  amperes  output  from  the  secondary, 
and  that  the  power-factor  of  the  input  to  the  primary  is  equal  to 
the  power-factor  of  the  output  from  the  secondary. 

Prob.  6-3.  A  transformer  rated  5  kv-a,  60  cycles,  2300  to  110 
or  220  volts,  takes  a  current  of  0.10  ampere  at  0.40  power-factor 
from  SSOO-volt  mains  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  open.  Cal- 
culate: (a)  Exciting  current  as  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  current. 
(6)  Magnetizing  current  in  amperes  and  in  per  cent,  (c)  Core 
loss  current  in  amperes  and  per  cent. 

Prob.  &-3.  (a)  At  zero  load  with  secondary  open,  the  trans- 
former of  Prob.  5  takes  how  many  watts  from  the  line?  (6)  If 
the  resistances  of  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  such  that  the 
primary  copper  loss  is  equal  to  the  secondary  copper  loss  at  rated 
full-load,  the  total  copper  loss  being  then  equal  to  the  core  loss, 
calculate  the  copper  loss  in  watts  at  zero  load. 

Prob.  7-3.  A  transformer  rated  10  kv-a.,  2200/110-220  volts, 
60  cycles,  takes  100  watts  from  a  2200-volt,  60-cycle  line,  when  its 
secondary  is  open,  (a)  If  the  magnetizing  component  is  90  per  cent 
of  the  exciting  current,  what  is  the  zero-load  power-factor  of  the 
transformer? 

)f$  (6)  What  is  the  exciting  current  for  this  transformer  in  amperes 
and  in  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  current? 

Prob.  8-8.  If  the  transformer  of  Prob.  5  and  6  delivers  full- 
load  current  at  80  per  cent  power-factor  from  the  secondary,  calcu- 
late: (a)  Amperes  load  component  of  primary  current.  (6)  Total 
amperes  input  to  primary  including  exciting  current. 

37.  Relation  Between  Flux,  Voltage  and  Frequency  in 
the  Transformer.  The  maximum  density  Bm  attained  by 
the  flux  in  the  iron  core  during  each  cyc^le  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  affects  all  operating  characteristics  of  the  trans- 
former. The  value  of  /?„»  depends  upon  the  voltage  and  the 
frequency  applied  to  a  coil,  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil, 
and  the  sectional  area  of  the  core.  The  equations  represent- 
ing these  relations  are  fundamental  in  aU  calculations  of 
transformers. 
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IjCt  *   =  maxiiiiiuu  total  niimber  of  lines  of  flux  through 
core,  linking  with  both  primary  and  secondary 
coils.     This  flux  altcriiat-cs  in  direction  and 
varies  harraoiiieally. 
Np  =  numiwr  of  turns  in  primary  coil. 
Ns  —  number  of  turns  in  secondary  coil. 
}  —  frequency  =  number  of  cycles  of  flux  or  of  c.ui.f. 
per  second. 
As  we  have  seen  in  Art.  33,  ^  lines  of  flux  appear  or  dis- 
appear within  each  turn  of  either  coil  every  quarter  period 

Average  rate  of  cutting  flux  by  each  turn  of  either  coil 

=  —  =  4/0  Hues  per  second. 

4? 
Therefore. 
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sents  the  area  of  core  section  at  right  angles  to  the  flux,  we 
have, 


Thus, 


^,       4.44  BmAfNp      _     J.  WE'p 

Up  =  77^5 ,     or     />m  = 


and 


10»         '  "     4.44  4/iVp' 

E8= Y^ ,     or    fim  =  4^4^^^^- 

From  these  equations  we  see  that: 

(1)  Changing  the  voltage,  changes  Em  in  exact  proportion, 
all  other  things  remaining  equal. 

(2)  Changing  the  frequency,  while  keeping  the  voltage 
constant,  causes  Em  to  change  in  inverse  proportion  to  /. 

(3)  Changing  the  frequency  and  voltage  in  proportion  to 
each  other  keeps  Em  unchanged. 

(4)  Changing  the  number  of  turns  in  a  coil,  while  keeping 
the  voltage  across  this  coil  constant,  causes  Em  to  vary  in 
inverse  proportion  to  N, 

(5)  Changing  the  numl>er  of  turns  in  a  coil  and  the  volt- 
age across  it  in  proportion  to  each  other  leaves  Em  un-* 
changed. 

(6)  Changing  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  iron  core,  at 
constant  voltage  and  frequency,  will  change  Em  in  inverse 
proportion  if  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil  remains  fixed. 
If  N  is  also  changed,  in  inverse  proportion  to  A,  then  Em, 
remains  fixed. 

The  highest  voltage  at  which  we  can  operate  a  given  trans- 
former depends  not  only  upon  the  insulation,*  but  also  upon 
Em-  If  Em  is  to  be  carried  much  beyond  the  "  knee  of  the  sat- 
uration curve, ''  the  exciting  current  or  zero-load  current  must 
be  much  increased,  the  power  losses  in  copper  and  in  iron 

*  Standardization  Rules  of  A.I.E.E.  require  the  insulation  of  a  trans- 
former to  stand  test  for  60  seconds  at  voltages  of  from  2  to  5  times  the 
operating  voltage,  depending  on  the  type  of  transformer.  See  §  247  to 
257,  Standardization  Rules,  A.I.E.E. 
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are  iiiucli  increased,  and  the  temperalui'e  rises  unless  the 
current  output  is  reduced.  If  we  desire  to  build  a  transformer 
for  higher  voltage  at  u  given  frequenty,  we  must  increase  the 
area  of  the  core  (and  volume  of  iron),  or  the  number  of  tuma, 
or  both,  90  as  to  conform  to  the  above  equations  while  keep- 
ing B„  within  a  reasonable  or  economical  limit  (see  Table  III). 
We  must  also  use  more  or  better  insulation.  Of  course  we 
may  increase  the  kilovolt-ampere  capacity  at  any  given 
voltage  and  frequency  by  increasing  the  current  and  en- 
larging the  size  of  wire  in  both  coils  enough  to  keep  the  PR 
loss  relatively  low  and  the  efficiency  high. 

Transformers  suitable  for  a  given  voltage  must  have  more' 
iron  (larger  value  of  A  in  equation)  when  deigned  for  a  low 
frequency  than  when  designed  for  a  high  frequency.  Or, 
we  may  keep  B„  within  bounds  by  changing  N  in  inverse 
proportion  to  /,  keeping  the  same  core.  But  in  this  case, 
since  the  coils  must  carry  the  same  current  to  deliver  the 
same  kilovolt-amperes  at  the  given  voltage,  the  PR  loss 
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Prob.  12-3.  What  maximum  flux  density  will  be  attained  in  a 
core  having  20  sq.  in.  sectional  area,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  3000 
turns  comiected  to  a  6600- volt  60-cycle  line?    Sine  wave  of  e.m.f. 

Prob.  13-3.  A  transformer  primary  consists  of  tw^o  equal  coils 
which  are  designed  to  be  connected  in  series  to  a  2200-volt  line. 

(a)  If  they  are  connected  in  parallel  instead  of  in  series,  by  what 
percentage  will  the  flux  density  be  increased  or  decreased  from  its 
normal  value? 

(6)  By  what  percentage  will  the  secondary  voltage  be  increased 
or  decreased  from  its  normal  value? 

38.  Losses  and  Efficiency  of  the  Transformer.  The 
losses  of  power  in  the  transformer  arc  classified  as  copper 
losses  and  core  losses.  The  copper  losses  consist  of  Ps^s  in 
the  secondary  coils  and  IpRp  in  the  primary  coils.  The  core 
losses  are  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy-currents  in  the  iron  core 
of  the  transformer.  The  total  losses  amount  to  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  power  transformed  when  the  output  is 
anj^where  near  full-load.  EflSciencies  at  full-load,  usually 
calculated  on  basis  of  unity  power-factor  load,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  range  between  95  per  cent  for  very  small  trans- 
formers a  kv-a.),  and  98.5  or  99.0  per  cent  for  very  large 
transformers  (5000  to  15,000  kv-a.). 

The  methods  for  calculating  efficiency  that  were  explained 
in  Art.  3,  Chapter  I,  may  be  applied  also  to  transformers. 
The  statements  made  there  concerning  relation  between 
fixed  losses  and  variable  losses  at  the  load  where  maximum 
efficiency  occurs,  apply  more  accurately  to  transformers  than 
to  generators.  To  these  should  be  added  the  statement  that 
a  low  load-factor  generally  produces  a  low  all-day  efficiency. 

Load-factor  has  various  meanings  in  popular  usage  (see  any 
Electrical  Handbook),  but  the  one  sanctioned  by  "Standardization 
Rules"  of  the  A.I.E.E.  is  as  follows :** The  load-factor  of  a  machine, 
plant,  or  system  is  the  ratio  of  the  average  power  to  the  maxi- 
mum power  during  a  certain  (specified)  period  of  time."  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  when  the  load  on  a  generator  Ls  perfectly  steady 
or  constant,  the  load-factor  is  unity:  and  whenev(;r  the  load-factor 
is  less  than  imity,  it  is  implied  that  the  load  is  unsteady  or  varying. 
Lower  load-factors  correspond  either  to  wider  range  of  fluctuation 
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or  to  more  prolonged  [wrioils  of  light  load.  Thu  d^y  load-factor 
aiiii  the  monthly  loud-fuctor  are  significant  iHuinly  in  rcLition  to 
the  efficit'iicy  of  the  plant,  which  has  some  effect  upon  the  cost  of  a 
kilowuttr-hoiir.  But  tliis  cost  depends  principally  upon  the  aannal 
loiid-factor.  In  most  central  stations,  the  highest  load  in  the  en- 
tire year  lasts  only  three  or  four  hours  per  day  for  about  two  monlhs, 
fhu'iug  December  and  January.  To  cany  this  supreme  peak, 
iniiuhinery  must  be  bought  wliicli  stands  idle  or  operates  lightly 
loiided  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Fixed  charges  must  be  paid 
iind  earned  for  this  investment,  and  these  charges  are  usually  levied 
aguinst  all  the  kilowatt-hours  sold,  making  the  cost  of  each  kilowatt- 
hour  much  larger  tlian  it  would  be  if  the  load  were  steady.  For,  if 
the  load  were  steady,  we  could  deliver  the  same  number  of  kilowatt- 
hours  with  less  kilowatt.'^  capacity  and  therefore  less  first-cost. 

A  load-factor  of  35  or  40  jjer  pent  is  exceptionally  good  for  a 
central  station.  High  load  factors  arc  obtained  by  connecting  as 
many  diSerent  types  of  power-coasuming  devices  as  possible,  to  the 
station,  and  getting  as  many  dtfierent  customers  as  jx>ssibie. 

The  core  loss  of  a  given  transformir  is  nearly  constant  at 
all  loads,  provided  the  applied  voltage  and  frequency  ore 
constant.     Investigation  hiis  disclosed  that  the  power  lost 
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Values  of  Ph  reported  in  Tra7is.  A.LE,E.,  Vol.  XXVIII, 
page  465,  range  between  1.0  and  2.0  watts  per  pound  for 
ordinary  steels  containing  no  silicon,  and  from  0.54  to  0.82 
watts  per  pound  for  *' silicon  steels,"  containing  from  3  to 
4  per  cent  of  silicon.  These  values  were  measured  while  the 
flux  varied  harmonically,  and  Bm  was  64,500  lines  per  square 
inch.     The  frequency  was  60  cycles  per  second. 

The  loss  due  to  eddy  currents  is  an  PR  loss  caused  by 
currents  in  the  mass  of  the  iron.  These  are  produced  by 
e.m.f.'s  which  are  induced  in  the  iron  just  as  e.m.f.  is  induced 
in  primary  and  secondary  coils  by  the  alternating  flux.  When 
alternating  flux  traverses  a  solid  block  or  bar  of  iron  the 
eddy  current  loss  is  very  large,  often  heating  the  iron  in  a 
few  minutes  so  that  it  is  too  hot  to  touch.  By  cutting  up 
the  iron  into  sheets  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  flux,  and 
varnishing,  oxidizing  or  otherwise  insulating  the  sheets  so  that 
current  cannot  pass  from  one  to  another,  the  paths  which 
the  eddy  currents  must  traverse  are  made  longer.  This 
reduces  the  watts  loss  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
thickness  of  the  laminations.  The  eddy-current  loss  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation : 

Pb  =  WKb  PBlfi, 
where 

Ps  =  watts  lost  due  to  eddy  currents. 

/  =  frequency,  cycles  per  second.  • 
Bm  =  maximumfluxdensity  in  core,  lines  per  square  inch. 

i  =  thickness  of  laminations  of  core,  inches. 
W  =  weight  of  iron  acted  on  by  alternating  flux,  pounds. 
Kb  =  a  constant  for  any  kind  of  iron,  but  different  for 
various  grades  of  iron,  inversely  proportional  to 
their  specific  electrical  resistance. 

Tests  show  that  Pe  ranges  between  0.36  and  0.70  watts 
per  pound  for  ordinary  annealed  sheet  steel,  and  between 
0.12  and  0.18  watts  per  pound  for  special  "silicon-steels" 
used  in  transformers  (containing  3  to  4  per  cent  of  silicon). 
These  values  are  on  the  basis  of  a  frequency  of  60  cycles,  a 
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niajdmum  flux  density  B„  of  64,500  lines  per  square  inch,  and 
a  value  of  14  mils  (0.014  loch)  for  the  thickness  (f). 

From  the  above  equation  it  is  seen  that  we  can  easUy  re- 
duce the  eddy  current  loss  by  making  the  lamina tions 
thinner,  whatever  may  be  the  values  of  B^,  f,  Ke  and  W. 
The  Hmit  is  reached  commercially  when  (  =  14  mils,  how- 
ever, because  it  Is  not  practicable  to  handle  thinner  sheets 
than  this  in  manufacturing  operations.  Thus,  if  the  sheets 
were  twice  this  thickness,  or  28  mils,  the  loss  in  silicon  steels 
/?  0  028* 

■  axo.12,  orO.48,  and^,> 

0.72  watt  per  pound  at  GO  cycles  and  64,500  lines  per  square 
inch.  To  reduce  the  eddy-current  watts  to  the  previous  values 
while  using  iron  28  mils  thick,  we  should  reduce  B„  to  32,250 
lines  per  in.*.  In  ordinar>'  practice  the  laminations  are  thin 
enough  to  reduce  the  eddy-current  loss  to  a  value  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  the  hysteresis  loss. 

The  only  operating  conditions  which  affect  the  hysteresis 
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Source 

of  Altg.(V 
Carrent 


son  with  the  core  losses.  Therefore  we^y  that  the  watts 
input  with  open  secondary  are  equal  to  the  core  losses^ 
CJonnections  for  measuring  core  losses  are  shown  in  ¥ig.  SO. 
The  cores  of  modem  transformers  are  usually  made  of 
"silicon  steel,"  which  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  sili- 
con alloyed  with  the  iron.  Although  the  permeability  is 
reduced  by  this  addition  of  siUcon,  the  hysteresis  loss  and 
eddy-current  loss  corre- 
sponding to  given  values 
of  Btn  and  /  are  both 
greatly  reduced.  An- 
other practical  advan- 
tage of  silicon  steel  is 
that  it  is  "non-aging." 
It  is  foimd  that  the 
value  of  Kh  in  the 
formula  for  hysteresis 
loss  increases  quite  re- 
markably in  ordinary 
steels  if  they  are  main- 
tained hot  (80°  to  100° 
C.)  for  long  periods  of 
time,  say  six  months. 
This  increase  may  fi- 
nally amount  to  several 


Fig.  90.  Connections  for  measuring  the 
core  loss  of  a  transformer.  Normal 
voltage,  indicated  by  voltmeter  V,  is 
impressed  on  the  low-tension  terminals 
and  the  power  taken  is  indicated  by  the 
wattmeter  W,  The  high-tension  ter- 
minals are  open.  (If  the  wattmeter  is 
not "  compensated,"  the  power  consumed 
by  its  pressure-coil  must  be  calculated 
(from  voltage  and  coil-resistance)  and 
subtracted  from  the  wattmeter  reading 
connected  in  this  way.) 


hundred  per  cent.  As  the  aging  produces  higher  losses  and 
further  heating,  the  condition  aggravates  itself  and  causes 
overheating  and  a  very  serious  increase  in  operating  expense. 
Although  silicon  steel  is  harder  to  work  with  and  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  ordinary  steel,  the  cost  of  the  transformer  is  not 
much  increased  because  higher  magnetic  densities  and  less 
quantity  of  iron  may  be  used  without  causing  excessive  core 
losses. 

The  copper  loss  in  transformers  is  about  equally  divided 
between  primary  and  secondary  coils.  If  Np  =  10  Ns,  then 
//•  =  A  -f«  and  /}>  =  0.01  /|.    Therefore,  to  make  iJp/J>= 
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Rsl%,  we  must  have  Rp  =  100  Rs-  Then,  100  Rs  X  0.01  Pg 
=  Rs^s-  r^  ^  t'SSt  of  5  different  samples  of  15  kv-a.  dis- 
tributing transformers,  designed  to  atep-dovm  the  voltage 
from   2400   to  240  for,  ^^  =  yj ,  it  was  found  that  the 

.    Rp 
ratio  -jr-  ranged  between  72  and  108.     The  distributioD  of 
ns  _ 

copper  loss  will  vary  correspondingly,  of  course.  The  value  ot 
copper  loss  is  usually  calculated  from  the  rated-load  current 
in  primarj'  and  secondary,  and  the  coil  resistances.  It  may 
be  measured,  however,  by  short-circuiting  the  low-tension 
coil  of  the  transformer  through  an  ammeter  and  applj-ing 
just  enough  volts  to  the 
high-tension  coil  to  pro- 
duce rated  full-load  cu> 
rent.  The  watte  input 
measu  re3~un3er"'?his^_CQifc, 
dition  are  praeticfdlj_eqil^ 
to  the  full-load-tot^_/*K 
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TABLE  A 

Pbrfobmancbs  of    ''Type  S  ''  Single-phase  Transformers 

2200  Volts  High  Tension  on  2200-Volt  Circuit  —  60  Cycles 


Kv-e. 

WatUloas. 

Per  cent  efficiency. 

Per  cent  regulation. 

• 

Ezcit- 

■ 
1  niP 

Iron. 
15 

Cop. 

Full 

1 

\          \ 

100% 

3.21 

80% 

60% 

ing 
cur- 

per. 

load. 

94.7 

Load 

Load 

Load 

P.F. 

P.F. 

rent. 

} 

13 

94.4 

93.2  88.7 

2.62 

3.28 

3.16 

8.0 

1       20 

24 

95.8 

95.7 

95.1 

92.0 

2.42 

3.03 

3.12 

3.04 

5.5 

U  1  25 

35 

96.0 

96.0 

95.5   92.7 

2.36 

2.96 

3.07 

3.00 

4.0 

2       30 

42 

96.5 

96.5 

96.2 

93.8 

2.12 

2.76 

2.88 

2.86 

3.6 

2\ 

33 

51 

96.8 

96.8 

96.5 

94  5 

2.08 

2.71 

2.83 

2.83 

3.3 

3 

34 

64 

96.8 

97.0 

96.8   95.2   2.16 

2.79 

2.91 

288 

3.0 

4 

40 

75 

97.2 

97.3 

97.1   95.7 

1.90 

2.77 

3.00 

3.12 

2.5 

5 

45 

93 

97.3 

97.5 

97.3  96.1 

1.90 

2.76 

2.99 

3.11 

2.3 

7J 

62 

125 

97.6 

97.7 

97.#96.#1.70 

2.60 

2.84 

3.00 

2.2 

10 

80 

148 

97.8 

97.9   97.71  96.51  1.51 

2.42 

2.68 

2.89 

1.9 

16     105 

212 

97.9 

98.0   97. 9i  97. Oi  1.44 

2.36 

2.63 

2.85 

1.6 

20 

131 

268 

98.0 

98.1 

98.0  97.1 

1.39 

2.51 

2.87 

3.21 

1.5 

25 

147 

319 

98.2 

98.3 

98.2  97.4 

1.33 

2.45 

2.82 

3.17 

1.3 

30 

163 

374 

98.2 

98.4 

98.3  97.6 

1.32 

2.45 

2.82 

3.16 

1.2 

37i 

197 

433 

98.3 

98.4 

98.4  97.7 

1.20 

2.34 

2.72 

3.09 

1.2 

50     240 

550 

98.4 

98.6   98.5   97.9 

1 

1.15 

2.29 

2. as 

3.07,  1.0 

*  In  per  cent  of  full-load  current. 

Performances  of    ''Type  SA"  Single-phase  Transformers 

2200  Volts  —  60  Cycles 


K\'-a. 

Watts  loas. 

Per  cent  efficiency. 

Per  cent  regulatior 

I. 

Iron. 

Cop- 

Full 

1 

\ 

\ 

100% 

90% 
P.P. 

P.F. 

60% 

per. 

load. 

load. 

load. 

load. 

P.F. 

P.F. 

} 

21 

13 

93.6 

93.0 

91.1 

85.1 

2.61 

3.00 

2.98 

2.76 

1 

28 

24 

95.0 

94.8 

93.6   89.5 

2.41 

2.82 

2.82 

2.64 

\\ 

35 

35 

95.5 

95.4 

94.5 

91.0 

2.34 

2.76 

2.76 

2.60 

2 

41 

42 

96.0 

95.9 

95.1 

92.0 

2.11 

2.55 

2.58 

2.46 

21 

45 

51 

96.3 

96.2 

95.6 

92.8 

2.05 

2.49 

2.53 

2.42 

3 

47 

64 

96.4 

96.4 

95.9 

93.6 

2.14 

2.57 

2.60 

2.48 

4 

55 

75 

96.8 

96.9 

96.4  94.4 

1.89 

2.35 

2.40 

2.33 

5 

63 

93 

97.0 

97.0 

96.7 

94.8 

1.87 

2.33 

2.39 

2.32 

71 

90 

125 

97.2 

97.2 

96.9  95.0 

1.68 

2.16 

2.23 

2.20 

10 

115 

148 

97.4 

97.4 

97.0,  95.3 

1.50 

2.21 

2.38 

2.49 

15 

148 

212 

97.6 

97.7 

97.4!  95.9 

1.43 

2.15 

2.33 

2.46 

20 

181 

268 

97.8 

97.8 

97.6.  96.2 

1.36 

2.09 

2.27 

2.41 

25 

206 

319 

98.1 

98.1 

97.8 

96.5 

1.31 

2.24 

2.52 

2.76 

30 

225 

374 

98.0 

98.1 

97.9 

96.8 

1.28 

2.21 

2.50 

2.76 

37i 

278 

433 

98.1 

98.2 

98.0 

96.9 

1.19 

2.13 

2.43 

2.69 

50 

338 

550 

98.3 

98.3 

98.1 

97.1 

1.14 

2.20 

2.66 

2.89 
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are  used  in  the  former  tliaii  in  the  latter,  resulting  in  a  cheaper 
transformer.  The  normal  operating  temperature  ia  also  higher 
and  the  overload  capacity  correspondiogly  less. 

Example  3.  How  many  dollars  lesa  per  year  doea  it  coet  to 
operate  a  50  kv-a.  Type  S  trtmsformer  (Tai)le  A)  than  a  50  kv-a. 
"Type  SA  "  transformer?  How  many  dollars  more  can  we  afford 
lo  pay  for  the  "S"  than  for  the  "SA"  1 

With  the  same  load  in  both  caaes,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the 
total  annual  watt-hours  of  copper  loss  will  be  the  same  for  both 
types  of  transformers.  But  the  difference  of  98  watts  in  the  core 
loss  (338  -  240)  amounts  to  834  kilowatt-houre  in  one  year  (365  X 
24  X  0.098),  because  the  distributing  transformer  usually  remains 
permanently  connected  in  readiness  to  serve,  and  the  core  loss  ia 
continuous  every  hour  in  t^  y^.  If  energy  costa  2  cents  per- 
kw-hr,  delivered  at  the  tranBirmer,  it  costs  $17.08  iter  year  lesa  to 
operate  the  "S"  transformer.  If  each  dollar  invested  is  required 
to  earn  $0.13  per  year  to  cover  fixed  charges,  we  could  afford  to 

pay  -^  or  $131.38  more  for  the  "Tj-pe  S"  than  for  the  "TypeSA" 

transformer.     If  the  extra  cost  of  the  S  transformer  were  less  thaa 
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same,  and  the  copper  lo6s  likewise,  but  the  power  output  i8 
reduced.     Thus, 

Efficiency  at  full-load,  80  per  cent  power-factor 

50,000  X  0.8 
~  =  98  per  cent. 


40,000  +  240  +  550 


When  the  output  or  load  of  the  transformer  is  reduced,  the 
copper  loss  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  current,  but  the  core  loss 
remains  approximately  the  same  if  the  line  volta^  is  constant,  as 
usual.  Thus,  at  quarter  load  or  one-quarter  of  full-load  current, 
and  50  per  cent  power-factor,  we  would  have: 
Core  loss 

=  240  watts. 

Copper  loss 

=  (i)*  X  550  watts  =  34.4  watts. 

Output 

=  J  of  50,000  volt-amperes  X  0.5  (power-factor) 

=  6250  watts. 
Efficiency 

6250 

=  6250  +  240  +  34  =  ^^'^  ^'  ^*- 

Comparing  this  with  the  value  of  97.9  per  cent  for  quarter  load 
non-inductive  which  appears  in  Table  A,  we  perceive  again  the 
sacrifice  in  efficiency  due  to  low  pow^-factor. 

Prob.  14-8.  The  hysteresis  loss  in  a  given  sample  of  trans- 
former steel  is  0.60  watt  per  pound  at  60  cycles  and  a  maximum 
density  of  64,500  lines  per  square  inch  for  a  harmonically  varying  flux. 

(o)  What  would  be  the  watts  per  pound  at  25  cycles  frequency? 

(6)  At  133  cycles  frequency?     (Same  B^n  in  all  cases.) 

(c)  What  is  the  flux  density  in  lines  per  square  centimeter? 

Prob.  16-8.  What  would  be  the  watts  lost  per  pound  due  to 
hysteresis  in  the  steel  of  Prob.  14,  if  the  maximum  flux  density  at 
60  cycles  were 

(a).  Half  as  great? 

(6)  Twice  as  great? 

(c)  45,000  lines  per  sq.  in.?. 

Prob,  16-8.  How  many  watts  would  be  lost  in  hysteresis  in  a 
core  weighing  120  lbs.  made  of  the  same  steel  as  in  Prob.  14,  but 
operated  at  25  cycles  with  a  flux  density  of  75,000  lines  per  square 
inch? 
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Prob.  17-3,  The  eddy -current  loss  in  a  given  sample  of  trans- 
former steel  is  0.15  watt  per  pound  when  worked  at  GO  cycles  with 
a  maximum  flu\  density  of  64, 50(1  lines  per  siniure  inch,  the  thick- 
ness of  laminations  being  14  mils.  If  B«  remain  the  same,  but 
the  ateel  is  worked  at  25  cycles,  how  many  watts  are  lost  per  pound? 
By  what  jjercentage  must  the  voltage  across  the  exciting  coil"  l>e 
changed  when  /  b  thus  reduced,  in  order  not  to  change  B„l 

Prob.  18-3.  \Vhat  would  l>e  the  eddy-current  loss  per  pound 
of  the  siime  st-eel  as  in  Prob.  17,  worked  at  the  same  frequency 
(00  cycles)  and  the  same  density,  but  used  in  sheets  of  No.  26 
gauge,  having  a  thickness  of  18.7  mils? 

Prob.  19-3.  If  the  steel  of  Prob.  17,  in  laminations  18.7  mils 
tliick,  were  used  at  25  cycles  frequency  but  the  same  maximiun 
density  (64,500  lines  per  square  inch),  what  would  be  the  watts 
lost  [jer  pound  in  eddy  currenta? 

Prob.  30-8.  Wliat  would  be  the  watts  lost  per  pound  in  eddy 
currents  for  the  steel  of  Prob.  17,  if  uacd  in  a  25-cycle  transformer 
Ekt  96,750  lines  per  square  inch,  the  tliickness  bemg  18.7  mils? 

Prob.  ai-3.  If  Prob.  14  and  17  both  refer  to  the  same  sample 
of  .silicon-steel,  what  per  cent  of  the  total  core  loss  is  due  to  hystere- 
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streets  of  a  town,  or  for  operating  a  large  converter  or  alter- 
nating-current motor.  The  terms  step-up  and  step-down  in- 
dicate merely  whether  the  power  output  of  the  transformer 
is  at  a  higher  or  a  lower  pressure  than  the  input;  the  same 
transformer  may  be  used  either  way,  provided  we  do  not 
allow  the  voltage  across  any  coil  or  the  flux  density  in  the 
iron  to  be  higher  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Thus,  to  supply  alternating  current  for  lights  and  motors 
over  a  town  or  area  of  say  two  miles  radius,  we  would  have 
a  transformer  substation  containing  a  station  transformer 
large  enough  to  supply  the  maximum  total  kilovolt-ampere 
demand  of  this  area.  The  transformer  would  be  woimd 
and  insulated  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  this  much  power 
from  the  140,000-volt  transmission  line  or  feeder,  and  to 
deliver  it  at  about  2200  volts  to  the  local  distributing  lines 
or  mains.  Individual  consumers,  or  groups  of  adjacent  con- 
sumers, take  power  from  these  distributing  mains  through 
''distributing  transformers/'  which  take  in  power  at  the 
pressure  of  the  distributing  mains,  usually  about  2200  volts, 
and  give  it  out  at  110,  220, 440,  or  550  volts,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  suit  the  consumers'  apparatus.  Distributing  trans- 
formers are  therefore  designed  to  change  relatively  small 
amounts  of  power,  rarely  over  50  kv-a.,  from  moderate  volt- 
age to  low  voltage.  Station  transformers  are  designed  to 
change  large  amounts  of  power,  100  to  10,000  kv-a.,  either 
from  moderate  pressure  to  a  very  high  pressure  within  the 
generating  station,  or  from  very  high  pressure  to  moderate 
pressure  in  the  substation. 

The  reasons  for  using  two  stages  in  this  step-down  trans- 
formation from  high-tension  feeder  to  consumer,  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  It  is  impracticable  to  make  high-tension  transformers 
in  sizes  smaller  than  about  100  or  200  kv-a. 

(6)  The  insulation  for  very  high  pressures  is  so  expensive 
and  so  difficult  to  build  that  the  cost  per  kilovolt-ampere 
capacity  is  much  greater  than  when  moderate  pressures  are 
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used.     Tliis  is  true  of  ovcrliead  transmission  or  distributing 
lines  and  underground  cables,  as  well  as  of  transformers. 

(c)  In  most  cities  or  thiokJy  populated  districts,  there  are 
laws  or  ordinances  limiting  the  voltage  that  may  be  used. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  1000  or  2000  volts 
would  be  just  as  quickly  fatal  as  100,000  volts  to  people  who 
might  come  in  contact  with  the  wires,  but  the  risk  of  break- 
ing down  the  insulation  and  of  producing  dangerous  disturb- 
ances in  adjacent  low-tension  circuits  would  be  much  greater 
if  very  high  pressures  were  used  on  the  distributing  mains. 

(d)  A  large  space  is  i"equired  between  line  wires  on  high- 
tension  circuits,  which  not  only  takes  more  room  than  is 
avEiilable  in  well-populated  districts,  but  requires  higher, 
heavier  and  more  expensive  poles.  It  is  found  impracti- 
cable to  use  underground  cables  for  pressures  higher  than 
about  25,000  volts. 

Station  transformers  may  differ  from  distributing  trans- 
formers also  in  the  relative  proportion  of  fixed  losses  anil 
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Prob.  22-8.  A  paper  by  J.  D.  Ross  in  Trans.  AJJI.E.,  April, 
1912,  gives  valuable  and  complete  detailed  data  on  efficiencies  of 
all  parte  of  a  13,000  kv-a.  hydro-electric  generating  plant  and 
transmission  S3rstem.  The  generating  station  contains  9  trans- 
formers each  rated  1500  kv-a.,  stepping  up  the  generator  pressure 
of  2300  volts  to  the  transmission  pressure  of  60,000  volts.  These 
transformers  were  all  in  circuit  continuously.  Careful  computa- 
tions from  actual  readings  and  records  of  calibrated  meters  yielded 
the  following  results: 

Total  constant  loss  (iron  loss)  in  9  transformers  in  one  year 
=  926,000  kw-hr. 

Total  variable  loss  (copper  loss)  in  same  transformers  in  same 
year  =  200,000  kw-hr. 

Total  input  to  same  transformers  in  same  year  =  28,648,000  kw-hr. 

Calculate: 

(a)  All-day  efficiency  for  the  average  day. 

(6)  Average  kw.  iron  loss,  per  transformer. 

(c)  Average  kw.  copper  loss,  per  transfonner. 

{d)  Average  kw.  input,  per  transformer. 

(e)  Average  input  as  per  cent  of  rated  load  (1500  kw.  at  unity 
power-factor). 

if)  Average  constant  loss  as  per  cent  of  total  loss. 

(g)  Average  variable  loss  as  per  cent  of  total  loss. 

Prob.  28-8.  In  the  Seattle  Municipal  Light  and  Power  System 
referred  to  in  Prob.  22-3,  the  main  substation  in  Seattle  contains 
eight  (8)  transformers,  each  of  1500  kv-a.  capacity  (or  1500  kw.  at 
unity  power-factor)  stepping  down  from  the  60,000-volt.  transmis- 
sion pressure  to  15,000  volts  for  distribution  to  smaller  substations. 
The  data  on  the  transformers  in  the  main  substation  are  as  follows: 

Total  constant  (iron)  loss  in  8  transformers  in  one  year  =  692,000 
kw-hr. 

Total  variable  (copper)  loss  in  same  transformers  in  same  year 
=  217,500  kw-hr. 

Total  input  to  same  transformers  in  same  year  =  27,144,700 
kw-hr. 

Calculate  same  items  as  in  Prob.  22-3,  and  compare  correspond- 
ing values.  On  this  basis,  discuss  relation  between  all-day  efficiency, 
relative  proportion  of  constant  and  variable  losses,  and  average  load 
as  percentage  of  rated  load  of  the  transformer.  These  step-down 
transformers  are  of  exactly  the  same  construction  as  the  step-up 
transformers  in  the  generating  station  (Prob.  22-3). 

Prob.  24-8.  Current  from  the  main  substation  of  Prob.  23-8 
18  distributed  at  15,000  volts  to  two  smaller  substations  and  to 
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about  twi'lve  mills  and  factories  whicEi  use  large  auiuunts  of  powor. 

There  are  30  tratiHtormere  connected  to  the  io.OOO-volt  lines  step- 

piog  down  to  iWO  volte.     They  range  in  sUe  from  750  kv-a.  to  50 

kv-a.,  and  hn^'e  a  combined  capacity  of  6250  kv-a.    The  data  on 

these  tranafomiers,  altogether,  is  as  follows: 

Total  constant  (core)  losses  in  one  year     =      694,000  kw-hr. 

Total  variable  (copper)  losses  in  one  year  =        81,100  kw-hr. 

Total  input  in  sanie  year  =  11,403,500  kw-hr. 

Ciilculat*  same  items  aa  in  Prob.  22-3,  and  compare  correaponijing 
results  of  Prob.  22,  23  and  24.  Continue  the  discussion  along  same 
lines  as  in  Prob.  23-3. 

Prob,  26-3.  Power  is  distributed  from  the  smaller  substations 
of  Prob,  24  by  means  of  seventeen  2400-vdH  mains.  Connected  to 
these  mains  arc  1082  distributing  transformers,  ranging  in  size 
from  21  kv-a.  to  50  kv-a.,  and  with  an  aggregate  fuU-load  capacity 
of  0268  i  kv-a.  The  data  on  these  transformers  for  the  same  year 
ore  as  follows: 

Total  constant  (core)  loss  in  one  year       =      960,000  kw-hr. 

Total  variable  (copper)  loss  in  same  year  =       431,000  kw-hr. 

Total  input  in  same  year  =  12,478,300  kw-hr. 
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curreat,  so  that  this  limit  must  be  set  by  a  specification. 
RaJsiiiK  the  voltage  increases  both  the  core^losa  current  Jjj 
and  the  magnetizing  current  /«,  therefore  the exciUngcurrent 
7^1a  incrriied  laafer  than  either  of  its  components.  If  I'y 
increases  faster  than  In  as  the  voltage  is  raised  the  power- 
factor  of  the  exciting  current  becomes  less.  Fig.  87  shows 
how  great  an  increase  of  In  is  necessary  when  the  voltage  is 


IS,  KV-A.  TflANSFonMEB 
RATED  JIOO  TO  IJO  VOLTS,  60  CYCLES. 
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Fia.  92.  When  2100  volta  are  impressed  in  the  primary  coils  the  ex- 
citing curroit  b  1  per  cent  of  the  full-load  current.  When  the  im- 
prsBTCd  voltage  ia  raised  (less  than  20  per  cent)  to  2500  volta,  the 
exciting  current  is  doubled,  becoming  2  per  cent  of  the  full-load 
current.    From  Proe.  N.E.L.A.,  1009,  Vol.  I. 

raised  to  a  value  which  carries  B„  above  the  knee  of  the  sat- 
uration curve  of  the  core  material.  Fig.  92  shows  how 
rapidly  Is  increases  when  the  pressure  b  increased  more  than 
a  few  per  cent  above  rated  voltage.  In  fact,  the  overvolt- 
age  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  exciting  current  to  be 
Ifuger  than  rated  full-load  current,  so  that  the  transformer 
would  be  overheated  without  load. 
Reusing  the  voltage  increases  the  range  through  which  tbe 
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flux  density  in  the  iron  core  varies  during  each  cycle.  In 
fact,  if  the  frequency  is  constant,  the  maximuTO.flux  density, 
Bm,  attained  during  each  cycle  increases  io  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  voltage.  This  causes  an  increase  of  the  magnetiz- 
ing current  /«  which  is  more  than  proportional  to  the  value  of 
fi,.  or  to  the  voltage,  on  account  of  decrease  in  permeability 
of  the  iron  due  to  increase  in  saturation.  The  increase  of 
Bm  also  causes  a  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of  core  losses 
and  therefore  also  in  the  core-loss  current  Is,  since 
Total  core  loss 

'»  =  E, 

The  effect  of  voltage  on  core  loss  is  illustrated  by  Table  I, 
which  is  adapted  from  Taylor's  excellent  book  "Transformer 
Practise."  From  tliia  table  we  see  that  if  we  operate  an 
ordinary  60-cycle  transformer  at  10  per  cent  over\'oItagc, 
the  total  core  loss  is  about  23  per  cent  higher  than  it  would 
be  in  the  same  transformer  operated  at  its  rated  voltage. 
Then 
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(expressed  in  lines  per  square  inch).  Table  III  is  taken 
from  ''American  Handbook  for  Electrical  EIngineers/'  and 
shows  flux  densities  usually  employed  in  transformers. 

TABLE  I 

Vabiation  of  Cobe  Loss  in  a  60-Ctcle  Transformer  with 

Varying  Voltage 


Par  cent  ol  rated 

Per  oant  of  core 
k)fl8  at  rated 
voltace. 

P«-  cent  of  rated 

Por  cent  of  core  loflB  at 

Yoltac*. 

voltage. 

rated  volteca. 

Pteoent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

80.8 

'      66.0 

104.0 

109.0 

84.0 

71.0 

105.0 

111.0 

88.0 

77.0 

110.0 

123.0 

92.0 

84.0 

115.0 

137.0 

96.0 

92.0 

119.0 

149.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  II 


linea  of  flux  per 
square  inch. 

Ampere-turnB 

i^p/ir  per  inch 

length  of  iron  core. 

Lines  of  flux  per 
square  inch. 

Ampere-turns  Npljt 

per  inch  length  of  iron 

core. 

20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 

0.710 

0.840 

1.02 

1.21 

1.42 

1.66 

50,000 
55,000 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 

• 

1.96 
2.28 
2.69 
3.20 
3.92 
4.80 

From  Boll.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  Magnetisation  Curves  for  Silicon 
Btmi  used  in  Transiormera.    Relation  between  fimax  snd  amperes  (effective  value)  of 


oomponent  of  the  exciting  current. 


TABLE  III 
Usual  Values  op  Bm  in  Practise 


Sae  of  transformer. 


Small 
Small 
Large 
Large 


Kind  of  steel. 


Ordinary  transformer  sheet. . . 

Silicon  steel 

Ordinary  tran^ormer  sheet. . . 
Silicon  steel 


Lines  pw  square  inch. 


25  Cycle. 


50,000 

70,000 
75,000 
90,000 


80  Cycle. 


40,000 
60,000 
65,000 
75,000 


Vtom  Amerimn  Eleo.  Engrs.  Handbook.    Wiley  A  Sons,  page  1619. 
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Thus  we  see  that  for  small  (.distributing)  trauaformera 
hnving  liigh-grade  (eilicon)  steel,  a  deiiaity  of  60,000  lines 
per  square  inch  is  usual  for  60-cycle  circuits.  From  Table  II 
we  see  that  approximately  2.(J9-ampere-tuma  are  necessary 
per  inch.  Now  let  ua  operate  this  transformer  at  10  per  cent 
above  its  rated  voltage.  The  flux  density  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  voltage  (sec  Art,  37),  and  will  become 
6C,0001hieB  per  square  inch  (1. 10  X  60,000).  From  Table  II 
we  see  that  this  will  require  the  magnetizing  ampere-tums 
(Ni'Im)  to  l>e  increased  from  2.69  to  about  3.35  ampere- 
turns  per  inch.  Tliat  is,  the  total  magnetizing  ampere- 
turns  must  be  increased. in  the  ratio  {k-Fq  =  rTin)  ■  As  the 
number  of  turns  is  fixed,  this  means  that  the  magnetizing 
current  lu  must  be  increased  by  25  per  cent  over  ita  value 
at  rat«d  voltage. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  distributing  transformer  which 
is  rated  15  kv-a.,  2400  to  240  or  120  volts.  By  teat  the  core 
lo^  is  108  watts,  and  the  copper  loss  calculated  from  full- 
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The  exciting  current  is  usually  so  small  that  ordinary 
variations  of  voltage  such  as  are  due  to  line  drop  would  not 
cause  it  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  operation  of 
the  transformer.  But  if  the  coils  of  a  transformer,  or  the 
phases  of  a  group  of  transformers,  are  incorrectly  connected, 
the  transformer  may  be  compelled  to  operate  with  a  maximum 
flux  density  as  much  as  two  times  normal,  which  would 
enormously  increase  both  the  core  losses  and  the  exciting 
current.  In  fact,  the  transformer  might  bum  itself  out  while 
unloaded  (with  the  secondary  circuit  open).  This  condition 
would  so  soon  become  apparent,  however,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  transformer,  if  not  otherwise,  that  it  need  not 
be  considered  as  an  operating  condition.  For  usual  varia- 
tions of  voltage,  the  effect  upon  cost  of  operation  and  load 
capacity  of  the  transformer  are  more  important  than  upon 
the  exciting  current. 

When  operating  this  transformer  at  10  per  cent  overvolt- 
age,  the  core  loss  will  be  increased  about  23  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  Table  I,  or  to  123  per  cent  of  the  core  loss  at  normal 
voltage.  The  test  core  loss  was  108  watts.  Core  loss  at 
10  per  cent  overvoltagc  would  equal  1.23  X  108  =  133  watts. 
Now  the  total  losses  in  continuous  operation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  total  losses  (core  loss  plus  copper  loss) 
at  rated  full-load,  without  injuring  the  transformer  or  short- 
ening its  life.  Copper  loss  and  core  loss  at  full  load,  normal 
voltage  are  stated  as  224  +  108  =  332  watts.  Therefore  the 
copper  losses  must  be  reduced  to  332  —  133  =  199  watts  at  10 
per  cent  overvoltage.    This  requires  that  the_currents  in 

Vl99 
both  primary  and  secondary  be  reduced  to      , —  or  0.942  of 

the  values  which  they  have,  respectively,  at  rated  load  and 
rated  voltage.  The  current  output  from  secondary  to  load 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  something  less  than  94  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  slight  relative  increase  of  primary  current 
due  to  the  larger  exciting  current  at  overvoltage.  But  if  the 
current  output  of  the  transformer  is  0.94  times  normal  and 
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the  voltage  is  1.10  times  normal,  the  total  kv-a:  output  ia 
1,034  times  normal.  That  is,  we  can  deliver  3.4  per  cent 
more  power  than  the  transformer  is  rated  for  (at  the  same 
power-factor)  by  raising  the  voltage  10  per  cent,  without 
injuring  the  transformer.  However,  the  trick  will  not  bear 
repetition;  for  if  we  were  fo  raise  the  voltage  20  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent  above  normal,  we  should  find  that  the  current 
output  must  be  decreased  by  a  greater  percentage  than  the 
voltage  is  increased,  and  the  power  capacity  of  the  trans- 
former at  large  overvoltages  would  be  less  than  its  rated 
kv-a. 

Now  consider  the  increased  cost  of  operating  the  trans- 
former above  rated  voltage.  We  may  look  at  the  matter 
from  several  view-points,  as  indicated  in  the  following  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  it  is  simplest  to  consider  the  difference  in 
core  losses  only.  When  we  operate  at  normal  voltage,  the 
core  loss  is  108  watts,  and  when  we  operate  at  110  per  cent 
of  normal  voltage  it  is  133  watts,  an  increase  of  25  watts. 
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Prob.  26-3.  The  15  kv-a.  transformer  referred  to  in  the  text 
above  delivers  a  varying  load  equivalent  to  5  hours  full  load  and 
19  hours  zero  load.  Assuming  that  ''full  load''  means  the  same 
current  output  as  at  rated  load  and  voltage,  calculate: 

(o)  Kilovolt-ampere  output  at  10  per  cent  overvoltage. 

(6)  Core  and  copper  losses  in  watts  at  10  per  cent  overvoltage, 
"fuU-load." 

(c)  Total  energy  lost  in  24  hours  in  kilowatt-hours. 

{d)  Excess  of  this  energy  lost  at  overvoltage,  over  energy  lost  at 
normal  voltage. 

(e)  Annual  cost  of  this  excess  loss,  at  2  cents  per  kw-hr. 

Prob.  27-3.  Repeat  solution  of  Prob.  26  on  the  assumption 
that  "full  load'*  means  the  same  total  kilovolt-ampere  output  as 
rated  on  nameplate  of  the  transformer  (15  kv-a.). 

Prob.  28-3.  Repeat  solution  of  Prob.  26,  on  the  assumption 
that  ''full  load"  means  the  load  that  gives  same  total  watts  loss 
as  at  rated  load  and  voltage  (332  watts). 

Prob.  2&-8.  Calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the  aU- 
day  efficiency  of  the  transformer  operated  as  in  Prob.  26. 

Prob.  30-3.  Calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the  aU- 
day  efficiency  of  the  transformer  operated  in  Prob.  27. 

Prob.  31-3.  Calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the  all- 
day  efficiency  of  the  transformer  operated  in  Prob.  28. 

Prob.  32-3.  A  distributing  transformer  rated  15  kv-a.  when 
operated  at  rated  voltage  has  a  maximum  flux  density  of  60,000 
lines  per  square  inch  in  its  silicon-steel  core,  which  has  the  character- 
istics indicated  in  Tables  I  and  II.  If  it  be  ojxjrated  at  a  pressure 
10  per  cent  lower  than  its  rated  voltage,  calculate: 

(a)  Percentage  decrease  in  magnetizing  cmrent. 

(6)  Percentage  decrease  in  core  losses. 

(c)  Percentage  decrease  in  core-loss  current. 

Prob.  33-3.  At  rated  full-load  the  transformer  of  Prob.  32 
has  an  efficiency  of  98.0  per  cent  and  its  copper  loss  and  core  loss 
are  in  the  ratio  3/2.  The  exciting  current  is  5  per  cent  of  rated 
load  current.    Calculate: 

(o)  Normal  core-loss  current. 

(6)  Normal  magnetizing  current. 

(c)  Exciting  current  at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage. 

Prob.  34-3.  (a)  By  what  percentage  may  the  cmrent  output 
of  the  transformer  in  Prob.  32  and  33  be  increased  when  operating 
at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage,  without  exceeding  the  total  loss 
and  temperature  rise  corresponding  to  rated  load  and  voltage? 
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(b)  W'liut  would  be  the  largest  ullowablf  kilo  volt-ampere  output 
of  this  transformer  at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage? 

Prob.  36-3.  (a)  If  transformers  like  that  specified  in  Prob.  32 
and  33  cost  approximately  S3.60  [wr  kv-a.  of  capacity,  by  how  many 
dollars  must  the  investment  be  increased  or  decreased  in  order  to 
fumiah  exactly  the  same  kilo  volt-ampere  capacity  when  operating 
the  transformera  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage  as  when  operating 
exactly  at  rated  voltage? 

(6)  What  is  the  total  yearly  cost  of  this  difference  of  investment, 
allowing  G  per  cent  interest,  5  per  cunt  depreciation,  and  2  per  cent 
taxes  and  insurance? 

Prob.  36-3.  The  transfonner  of  Prob,  32  and  33  operates 
5  hours  at  "full  load"  and  19  hours  at  zero  load  every  day,  on  the 
average,  (a)  By  how  many  dollars  are  the  total  annual  energy  losses 
at  10  jier  cent  below  rated  voltage  greater  or  less  than  the  total  annual 
losses  at  rated  voltage,  energy  being  worth  2  cents  per  kw-hr. 
(6)  By  how  many  dollars  are  the  total  annual  energ>'  sales  bandied 
through  this  transformer,  increased  or  diminished  by  the  change  of 
voltage?  "Full  load"  is  the  load  which  gives  same  total  watts  loss 
as  rated  load  {15  kv-a.)  at  rated  voltage.  From  the  results  of  Prob. 
35  and  36  together,  discuss  the  toial  economic  gain  or  loss  due  Uf 
operating  trausfonners  at  less  than  nited  voltage. 
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ditiooa  when  curreat  Sows  in  the  secondary.  The  exciting 
current  maintains  the  mutual  flux  mm  linking  with  both 
coils,  whether  there  is  a  load  current  or  not.  But  when  the 
load  currents  I,  and  7p  flow,  a  local  flux  {Ip)  Imking  with 
the  primary  turns  and  a  local  flux  Q.,)  linking  with  the  sec- 
ondary turns  are  formed.  These  are  called  "  leakage  fluxes  " 
because  they  have  leaked 
away  from  the  core  into 
the  air,  apart  from  one 
another.  If  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  core  through 
all  turns  of  both  coils,  they 
would  have  been  a  part  of 
the  mutual  flux  (rn). 

The  primary  leakage  flux 
(I„  Fig.  93)  is  in  phase 
with  and  proportional  to 
the  primary  current  Ip 
which  produces  it.  The 
secondary  leakage  flux  I,  is 
in  phase  with  and  propor- 
tional to  the  secondary 
current  Is  which  produces 
it.  The  flux  I,  induces  in  pia.  93.  When  the  transformer  of  Fig. 
the  primary  coil  an  e.m.f.  81  is  loaded,  a  "leakage  flux"  U  and 
^plpt  la^ng  90°  behind  Ip  exists  which  does  not  thread  the 
(,and  the  primary  current  '*"  '^'^  but  leaks  into  the  air  Bpaca,. 
r         rru     a        1    ■    J  ■  I'hc   mutual   flux  m,   however,  stiU 

Ip.    The  flux  (,  mduces  in      .....    ,         ■, 

thrcada  the  two  coils. 
the  secondary  coilan  e.m.f. 

Xslg  lagging  90*  behind  I,  and  the  secondary  current  Is- 
These  induced  e.m.f.'s  due  to  the  reactance  representing  the 
leakage  flux  (called  the  "leakage  reactance"),  together  with 
the  voltage  drops  IpRp  and  IsRs  due  to  resistance  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils,  cause  the  performance  of  the 
actual  tranrfoimer  to  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
ideal  transfonner  whose  vector  diagram  was  shown  in  Fig.  S9. 
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Thus,  in  the  actual  trausforiner  having  rceistance  and 
(leakage)  reactance  associated  with  each  coil,  the  ratio  be- 
tween terminal  e.m.f.  of  primary  and  secondary  is  not  rat- 
actly  equal  to  the  ratio  of  turns.  The  induced  counter  e.m.f. 
E'p  must  change  as  the  load  {Is  and  I'p)  increases,  on  ac- 
count of  voltage  drops  {IpRp  and  IpXp),  due  to  resistance 
and  reactance  of  the  primary.  The  induced  e.mi.  in  the 
secondary  E's  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  induced  e.ni.f. 

in  the  primary,  times  the  ratio  of  turns  {E's  =  E'pX  Tt^I- 

But  the  terminal  e.m.f.  Eg  of  the  secondary  must  differ  from 
E's  on  account  of  the  voltage  drops  {Rsis  and  Xgls)  in  the 
secondary  coils.  Therefore,  the  total  change  of  secondary 
terminal  e.ni.f.  Eg,  due  to  increase  of  load  7s,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  e.m.f.  reactions  caused  by  the  leakage  Huxes,  or 
upon  the  leakage  reactance  of  the  transformer.  This  change 
in  terminal  voltage,  due  to  change  in  toad,  is  called  "  voltage 
regulation." 
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or  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  voltages,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  counted  in  the  leakage  reactance. 
Fig,  95  is  a  phott^aph  of  a  group  of  primary  and  secondary 


JiTj^lM 


Flo.  04.    The  leaktige  flux  is  reduced  by  interleaving  the  primary 
coils  AB  and  the  secondary  coila  XY. 

coila  thus  interleaved  and  assembled,  all  ready  to  have  the 
laminated  core  built  up  around  them.  These  coils  are  for 
a  500-kv-a.  66,000-volt  transformer. 


Fio.  95.     A  photograph  of  a  group  of  primary  and  secondary  coila 
interleaved  aa  in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  94.    The  QeTitral  Ehctric  Co. 

42.  Practical  Vector  Diagram  of  the  Transformer.  The 
following  facts  have  bocn  developed  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
and  the  practical  vector  diagram  must  represent  them  all, 
aa  shown  in  Fig.  96  and  97 : 
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{a)  The  primary  coil  carries  an  exciting  current  {Is)  which 
is  approximately  the  same  at  any  load  us  it  is  at  zero  load  (or 
with  secondary  circuit  open).  This  current  is  usually  small 
Fid.  90.  Practical  vector  diagram  for 
the  tranafoniiGr. 

E's  =  Beeondary  indiiPed  voltage. 

In  =  loud-cmrcnl  in  fiecondarj'. 

EgO  =  rcsiatancc    reaction     in    scc- 

ondarj'. 
aEs  =  rcactniice    reaelion    in    bco- 

=  secondary  lenninal  voltage. 

^E^QEi^®  aEs. 
p  =  voltage  induced  in  primary. 
P  =  load  component  of  primaty 
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secondary  coils,  induces  the  acting 
e.ni.f.  Ei  in  the  secondary  and  the 
reacting  counter  e.m.f.  Ep  in  the 
primary.  These  e.m.f/s  are  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  turns. 
That  is,  E's/E'p  =  N./N^, 

(c)  When  the  secondary  circuit 
is  closed,  Es  produces  a  current 
7„  and  the  magnetic  action  of  this 
causes  a  load  current  /{,  to  flow, 
in  (vector)  addition  to  the  exciting 
current  Iei  in  the  primary.    The 

load  current  in  pri- 
^<p     mary  Ip  is  opposite 

in  phase  to  the  sec- 
ondary load  current  /„  and  Ip/Ig 
=  N./Np. 

(d)  The  total  current  Ip  taken 
by  the  primary  side  from  the  line 
is  the  vector  sum  of  Ie  and  I  p. 

(e)  The  terminal  e.m.f.  of  the 
secondary  coils  OE,  in  Fig.  96  and 
97  is  obtained  by  adding  vectorially 

Fig.  97.  A  simplified  prac-  the  resistance  reaction  E^a  and 
tical  vector  diagram  for  the  ^j^^  reactance  e.m.f.  aB.,  due  to 
transformer,  correspondmg  i     ,  ^  i    ,  i 

to  Fig.  96.    In  this  figure  l^^^kagc  flux  around  the  secondary 

the   voltages    required   to  coils,  to  the  total  e.m.f.  OE',  which 

overcome  the  various  pri-  is  induced  in  the  secondary.     The 

mary  reactions  are  shown  resistance  reaction  Eia  is  numeri- 

rather  than  the  reactions  ^.j,  ^  ^^  j^j^  ^^j  j^  ^  pogj^e 

themselves.       Thus     h'Ep  .     t   •       i  rr,i      i     i 

represents  the  voltage  re-  ^^  ^-  ^^  P*^'^^^-     The  leakage  react- 

quired  to  overcome  the  pri-  ance  e.m.f.  aE,  is  numerically  equal 

mary  reactance,  and-Ep6',  to  X,7,  and  lags  90°  behind  /,. 
the  voltage  to.  overcome  the       (/)  The  terminal  e.m.f.  of  the 

primary  resistance,  etc.  primary,  OE,  in  Fig.  96  and  97,  is 
the  e.m.f.  which  must  be  impressed  upon  it  in  order  to 
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produce  E,  volts  at  the  termiiiiils  of  the  set'oudary,  which 
is  delivering  /,  iimpercs  to  a  load.  E^  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  (vector)  sum  of  the  induced  counter  e.iu.f, 
E'„  and  the  reacting  e.iu.f.'s  due  to  the  i-caistance  and  the 
leakage  flux  in  the  primary  coils.  In  Fig.  96  we  have  abided 
(vec  tori  ally)  the  resistance  reaction  E'^b  and  the  e.m.f. 
bl  —  Ep)  induced  by  primary  leakage  flux,  to  the  primarj' 
induced  counter  e.m.f.  OE'p,  to  gel  the  total  e.m.f.  0{~Ep) 
which  the  line  e.m.f.  must  overcome  or  balance.  The  line 
e.m.f.  OEp  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  this  total  reacting 
e.m.f.  0{—Ep).  The  rosiatance  reaction  E'^b  in  the  primary 
is  equal  in  value  to  R^Ip  and  opposite  in  phase  to  7p.  The 
cm.f.  fc(— ffp)  induced  by  the  primary  leakage  flux  is  equal 
in  value  to  AVp  and  lags  90°  behind  I  p. 

Fig.  97  is  exactly  the  same  as  Fig.  96,  but  simplified.  Is 
and  I',  have  been  left  out,  showing  only  the  total  currents 
in  primary  and  secondary.  The  construction  for  deriving 
OE,  from  OE',  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Fig.  96.     The  vector 
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not  so  much  to  the  leakage  reactances.    But  when  the  load 

current  /,  leads  or  lags  nearly  90°  with 
respect  to  E,  (or,  when  the  load  power- 
factor  is  low)  the  variations  of  E,  due  to 
changes  of  I,  are  principally  caused  by 
leakage  reactance,  and  not  so  much  by 
coil  resistance. 

The  reasons  for  these  statements  are 
shown  in  Fig.  98,  99  and  100.  In  Fig.  98 
the  load  has  100  per  cent  power-factor 
(angle  /3  =  0),  and  we  see  that  resistance 
drops  RJ,  and  Rpip  in  the  secondary  and 
primary  are  thus  brought  into  almost  direct 
line  with  the  vectorsof  inducede.m.f .,  while 

the  reactance  drops  XJg 
^    and  Xpip  are  almost  per- 
pendicular to  the  induced 
^"®  /  e.m.f.'s.    On  account  of 

this,  the  difference  between  Ep  and  Ep 
antl  between  E'$  and  J?„  or  the  variation 
of  Eg  due  to  load  (while  Ep  is  maintained 
constant)  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  the 
resistance  reactions  RJg  and  RpIp, 

The  diagram  for  lagging  load  of  low 
power-factor  is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The 
power-factor  of  the  output  of  the  trans- 
former is  cos  /3,  and  of  the  input  is  cos  a. 
Fig.  98.  The  differ-  We  see  that  in  this  case  the  reactance 
ence  between  Es  drops  XJ,  and  XpIp  are  almost  directly 
andf^pX^Yi.e.,  in  line  with  the  induced  and  terminal 
the  regulatk)n,  \a  voltages,  wHile  the  resistance  drops  RJg 
due  mostly  to  the  and  fl^/p  are  almost  perpendicular  thereto. 

resistance  drop  ^ia  Consequently  the  variation  of  E.  due  to 
because  the  power-     ,  0    t     •         •     •     «  11 

factor  of  the  load  is  change  of   /.   is  prmcipally  caused  by 

unity.  leakage  reactance. 

The  diagram  for  leading  load  of  low  power-factor  is  showa 


XglQ 


Rsls 
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in  Fig.  100.  The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  to  the  diagmm 
for  la^ng  load.  Notice  in  this  case,  however,  that  the  leak- 
age reactances  tend  to  make  E'p,  Lirger  than  Ep  and  E, 
larger  than  E',.      That  is,  if  we  keep  the  Ime  voltage  E^ 
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power  from  constant-voltage  mains  and  whose  secondary 
delivers  power  at  as  nearly  constant  voltage  as  is  practicable. 
A  constant-current  transformer  is  one  whose  primary  takes 
power  from  constant-voltage  mains,  and  whose  secondary 

Xpip 


Fia.  100.  The  secondary  terminal  voltage  Es  may  actually  be  greater 
than  the  secondary  induced  e.m.f .  Es  if  the  load  has  a  leading  power- 
factor. 

delivers  power  at  as  nearly  constant  current  as  possible,  the 
terminal  e.m.f.  of  the  secondary  being  automatically  main- 
tained at  a  value  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  proportional 
to  the  impedance  of  the  load  circuit.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  transformers  are  of  the  constant-potential  type, 
including  station  or  power  transformers  and  distributing 
transformers. 
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The  official  definition  of  "regulation"  for  conslant-voltage 
transformers  is  given  in  Art.  284,  Standardization  Rules  of 
A.I.E.E.,  Dec.  1914. 

"In  constant-potential  transformers  the  regulation  ia  the 
difference  between  the  no-load  and  ratcd-load  values  of  the 
eecoudarj'  terminal  voltage  at  the  specified  power-factor 
(with  constant  primary  impressed  terminal  voltage),  ex- 
pressed in  per  cent  of  the  rated-load  secondary  voltage,  the 
primary  voltage  being  adjusted  to  such  a  value  that  the 
apparatus  dehvera  rated  output  at  rated  secondary  voltage." 

If  the  resistances  and  leakage  reactances  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils  of  the  transformer  are  relatively  large, 
the  voltage  regulation  is  high,  or  poor.  Thiit  is,  the  trans- 
former itself  contributes  to  the  voltage  drop  or  fluctuation 
of  voltage  due  to  load  currents,  which  is  undesirable.  For 
this  reason  it  is  usual  for  tiie  purchaser  of  transformers  to 
specify  that  their  regulation  shall  not  exceed  certain  values 
as  maximum  limits,  or  to  select  and  purchase  those  trans- 
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between  generators  and  transformers  are  large  enough  to 
maintain  full  normal  voltage  while  delivering  this  excessive 
current.  A  current  50  times  normal  produces  magnetic  or 
mechanical  forces  between  the  coils  and  internal  parts  of  the 
transformer,  which  are  50*  or  2500  times  as  large  as  those 
which  exist  at  rated  full-load.  As  in  the  case  of  generators 
(see  Art.  17),  this  possibiUty  of  excessive  forces  requires  that 
we  shall  either  design  the  transformer  with  a  very  great 
factor  of  safety  and  liberality  of  mechanical  strength,  or 
design  it  so  that  the  impedance  of  the  transformer  shall  be 
high  and  the  voltage  regulation  correspondingly  poor,  thus 
limiting  the  short-circuit  current  to  lower  values. 

Frequently  a  number  of  transformers  are  interconnected 
in  parallel,  as  will  be  explained  later.  If  the  percentage 
impedances  of  the  transformers,  when  so  connected,  are  not 

exactly  equal,  the  transformer  with  the  larger  percentage 
impedance  (indicated  by  a  poorer  or  higher  regulation)  will 
"shirk"  or  "lie  down"  —  that  is,  it  will  not  take  its  proper 
share  of  the  load;  and  the  transformer  with  the  lower  per- 
centage impedance,  or  better  voltage  regulation,  is  likely  to 
overload  itself  and  burn  out.  The  moral  is,  that  trans- 
formers should  not  have  their  secondaries  tied  together  in 
parallel  unless  their  percentages  of  impedance  are  nearly 
equal,  or  unless  their  voltage  regulations  at  the  same  power- 
factor  are  nearly  equal. 

Improvement  of  the  regulation  of  a  transformer  can  be 
accomplished  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  characteristics, 
or  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  active  material  in  the 
transformer,  or  by  improvements  in  the  quality  of  this 
material  or  of  the  workmanship.  In  other  words,  better 
regulation  costs  more  money  in  one  way  or  another.  For 
instance,  one  way  to  improve  regulation  is  to  reduce  the  coil 
resistances.  But  this  requires  a  larger  cross-sectional  area 
and  greater  weight  and  cost  of  copper.  Another  method  is 
to  reduce  leakage  by  using  a  core  of  lower  magnetic  reluc- 
tance.   But  this  requires  a  larger  cross-sectional  area  of  core 
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aud  weigLt  !tnd  cost  of  iron.  In  view  of  these  fact.s,  the  wis- 
dom of  requii-iug  very  close  voltage  regulation  in  the  trans- 
former (or  in  the  generator  or  transmission  line  either,  for 
that  matter)  may  reaaonaliiy  be  questioned,  pajticularly 
since  it  is  possible  to  compensate  voltage  eh,,nge8  at  the  end 
of  the  line  by  an  automatic  "feeder  voltage  regulator"  (see 
Art.  6(i).  Usual  values  of  regulation  for  distributing  trans- 
formtfts  are  from  1  to  2  per  cent  for  sizes  of  10  kw.  and  lar^r, 
sometimes  as  large  as  4  per  cent  for  smaller  sizes  and  low 
power-factors  of  load. 

45.  Impedance  of  the  Transformer.  Equivalent  Resist- 
ance and  Reactance.  If  we  knew  the  exact  values  of  the 
resistance  It.  and  the  reactance  .Y,  of  the  secondary  coils, 
and  of  the  resistance  fl,  and  reactance  A'j,  of  the  primary 
coils  of  any  given  transformer,  we  could  by  means  of  Fig-  98, 
99  or  100  find  its  voltage  regulation  in  per  cent.  We  would 
adjust  the  line  voltage  Ep  to  a  value  which,  after  all  the 
voltage  drops  were  vectorially  subtracted  as  shown,  would 
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that  there  is  no  practical  way  to  measure  Xp  and  X,  sepa- 
rately. We  can  measure  Rp  and  R,  separately  by  the  am- 
meter-voltmeter method  or  the  Wheatstone  bridge  (see 
Timbie's  "Elements  of  Electricity,  Chapter  V).  We  can 
also  calculate  the  combined  effect  of  Xp  and  X,  from  readings 
taken  during  a  short-circuit  test  of  transformer  as  in  Fig.  91. 

The  most  practical  solution  of  the  diflSculty  is  to  use  what 
are  known  as  the  equivalent  reactance  and  the  equivalent  re- 
sistance of  the  transformer. 

Consider  the  resistance  R,  and  reactance  A'',  of  the  second- 
ary to  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  enough  extra  resistance  /i'  and 
reactance  X'  to  be  added  in  the  primary  circuit  to  cause  the 
secondary  terminal  e.m.f .  to  have  the  same  value  E,  as  in  the 
actual  transformer  at  full  load.  Then  the  total  resistance  of 
the  primary  {Rp  +  /?')  is  known  as  the  equivalent  primary  re- 
sistance, and  the  total  reactance  of  the  primary  (Xp  +  X') 
is  known  as  the  equivalent  primary  reactance.  To  find  the 
relation  between  R'  and  R„  and  between  X'  and  X„  let  us 
consider  Fig.  101,  which  is  quite  similar  to  Fig.  98  or  99 
having  but  a  few  additional  vectors.  In  this  demonstration, 
as  in  all  calculations  of  regulation,  we  neglect  entirely  the 
exciting  current  and  the  very  small  reactions  or  drops  due  to 
it,  considering  only  the  currents  due  to  load. 

In  Fig.  101  we  have  the  following  values  and  relations  shown : 

E',  =  induced  e.m.f.  in  secondary,  due  to  mutual 

flux. 
Ep  =  induced  (counter)  e.m.f.  in  primary,  due  to 

mutual  flux. 

e\,  =  e:x^' 

I,  =  load  current  (or  total  current)  in  secondary. 
Ip  =  load  current  (assumed  to  be  total  current) 
in  primary. 

/p  =  T^  X  /•,  and  Ip  is  exactly  opposite  in  phase 

Dl  p 
to  J.. 
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Vector  E',a  =  RJ.,  and  is  exactly  oppoait*  in  phase  to 
/,  (parallel  to  /.),  because  it  represents 
th('  voltage  reaction  due  to  the  resist- 
ance in  the  secondarj'. 
Vector  aE,   =   XJ„  and  is  90°  behind  /,  (perpendicular 
to  /.),  because  it  n*presents  the  voltage 
induced  by  the  leakage  fiux  around  the 
secondarj. 
—  E'Jii'  =  Rplp,  and  is  exactly  in  phase  with  Ip  (par- 
allel  to   Ip),   because  it   represents   the 
e.m.f.  to  overcome  resistance  reaction  in 
the  primary. 
b'Ep    =   A'p/p,  and  is  90°  ahead  of  Ip  (perpendicular 
to  Ip),  because  it  represents  the  e.m.f.  to 
overcome  reaction  due  to  leakage  induc- 
tance of  the  priinarj". 
Now  if  we  consider  H,  and  A',  to  be  zero,  and  their  identical 
effects  upon  E,  to  be  produced  by  a  resistance  R'  and  a  re- 
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Fig.  101.  The  voltage 
drops  in  the  second- 
ary represented  by 
the  triangle  EgaEs 
can  be  represented 
as  though  they  took 
place  in  the  primary, 
by  the  triangle 
('E'a')c(-E'p). 


Fig.  102.  The  equiv- 
alent primary  volt- 
age drops  can  be 
represented  by  the 
triangle  Es'dEp, 
which  is  made  up  of 
the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angles —  Epb'Ep  and 
-E'a'c  (-E'p)  of 
Fig.  101. 


Fig.  103.  When  the 
secondary  is  short- 
circuited,  the  volt- 
age Ep  \a  required  to 
overcome  the  equiv- 
alent primary  imped- 
ance with  full-load 
current  flowing  in  the 
secondary.  OD  = 
volts  to  overcome 
equivalent  primary 
resistance.  dEp  » 
volts  to  overcome 
equivalent  primary 
reactance. 
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in  the  secoudarj-,  hu.ve  subti-acted  themselves.  This  re- 
maining e.m.f,  —E','  would  therefore  represent  the  induced 
counter  e.m.f.  in  the  primarj',  or  rather  that  part  of  the  im- 
pressed primary  e.m.f.  which  is  consumed  in  overcoming  it. 
The  induced  e.m.f.  in  secondary  would  be  equal  to(E"X  -jr-] 
and  this  is  equal  to  E„  as  we  assumed  in  dran'ing  the  diagram. 
Now  notice    tiint    the   triangle   E'pOE','    is   exactly  similar   to 

triangle  E'.OE.,  as.  E'p  ^  ^  y.  E'„  E','  =  :r^  y.  E„  and  the  angle 

N,  N, 

between  OE'p  and  OE"  is  exactly  equal  to  tlie  angle  between  OE', 
anil  OE,.'  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  sides  E'pE'.'  and  E[E. 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  aa  any  other  similar  aides  of  the 
two  triangles;  or, 

=  ^^> 
A'. 

Now  let  EpE'.'  Ix;  resolved  into  two  components,  one  (E'.'c)  par- 
allel to  Isip  and  the  other  {E'pc)  perpendicular  to  1st  p.  It  will  be 
wen,  and  may  be  proved,  that  the  triangles  {E'pcE',')  and  (EiaE,) 
are  exactly  similar,  from  which  it  follows  that  any  similar  sides 
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N 
To  simplify  still  further,  we  make  use  of  the  relation  /,  =  -rp  /p. 

Thus,  substituting  in  the  above  equation,  we  get: 

fl'/p  =  ^  X  fi.  X  j^  /p,  or  ;?'  =  (0  A, 


and 


X7,  =  ^'  X  X.Xjfh,  or  X'  =  (0A-.. 


> 


We  are  now  prepared  to  state  that: 

(N  V 

Example  4.  A  transformer,  rated  15  kv-a.,  with  windings  ar- 
ranged to  step  down  from  2400  to  240  volts,  has  a  primar}'  resistance 
of  2.335  ohms  and  a  secondary  resistance  of  0.02745  ohm.  What 
is  the  equivalent  primary  resistance?  Wliat  would  be  the  equivalent 
secondaxy  resistance? 

/2400\* 
Equivalent  primary  resistance     =  2.335  +  \~w77r)  X  0.02745 

=  2.335  +  2.745 
=  5.080  ohms. 

(240\2 
r7^  1   X  2.335  +  0.02745 

=  0.02335  +  0.02745 
=  0.05080  ohm. 

The  total  equivalent  impedance  drop,  reduced  to  terms  of 
primary,  is  represented  by  the  vector  EpE^  in  Fig.  102, 
which  is  seen  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  Fig.  101,  with  some 
of  the  construction  lines  omitted.  The  total  impedance 
drop  ^yideivt.ly_is  the  vector  sum  of  the  total  resistance  drop 
[E'Jd,  =  {R^  +  R')I^,  due  to  equivalent  primary  resist- 
ance and  primary  current,  and  the  total  reactance  drop 
[dEp,  =  (Xp  +  X')/pI,  due  to  equivalent  primary  reactance 
and  priniary  current.  Of  course  the  total  resistance  drop 
and  the' total  reactance  drop  are  in  quadrature  with  each 
other,  because  the  former  is  in  phase  with  Ip  while  the  latter 
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leada  /p  by  90°.  The  total  impedance  drop  in  the  primary 
is  UHUJilly  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  rated  primary 
voltagt!  {Ey).  So  also  are  the  total  resistance  drop  and  the 
total  reactance  drop  (reduced  to  the  primary  as  showii  in 
Example  4)  expressed  as  percentage  of  the  ratt»d  primary 
volts  Ep.  By  this  means  it  is  much  easier  to  compare  trans- 
formers of  different  sizes  with  one  another. 

Example  6.  (a)  What  would  be  the  per  cent  resistance  drop  of 
t!ie  transEomicr  in  Example  4? 

(6)  If  Ihia  transformer  has  an  equivalent  primary  impedance  of 
2.0  per  cent,  what  is  the  total  equivalent  reactance  drop  in  per  cent 
and  in  priniarj'  volts,  and  what  is  the  equivalent  primary  reactance 
in  ohms? 

As  the  rated  capacity  ia  15,000  volt-amperes  and  the  primary 
voltage  is  2400,  the  full-load  current  (neglecting  the  exciting  cur- 
rent and  the  losses)  is  ■  '  ■  =  6.25  amperes  in  the  primary  or  high- 
tension  coil.  As  the  equivalent  priniarj-  resistance  is  5.08  ohms, 
the  primary  e(iuivalent  resistance  drop  is  5.08  X  6.25  =  31.75  volts. 
This  is  represented  by  E','d  in  Fig.  102.     If  the  equivalent  primary 
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The  terminal  voltage  of  the  secondary  is  reduced  to  zero 
(pEt  =  0)  and  all  voltage  impressed  upon  the  primary 
(0-Bj,)  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the  impedance  of  the  trans- 
former. This  is  shown  in  Fig.  103,  where  the  primary  im- 
pressed voltage  OEp  is  equal  to  the  total  equivalent  primary 
impedance  drop,  consisting  of  resistance  drop  Od  and  reac- 
tance drop  dEp,  Fig.  103  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  102 
and  101,  as  they  all  represent  conditions  in  the  same  trans- 
former with  same  resistances  and  reactances  and  the  same 
current  flowing  in  each  coil.  The  ratio  of  this  transformer 
is  2  :  1.  Obviously,  if  we  divide  the  voltage  impressed  upon 
the  primary  of  the  short-circuited  transformer  by  the  current 
which  it  produces  in  the  primary,  we  shall  get  the  equivalent 
primary  impedance,  in  ohms.     If  Ep  is  just  sufficient  to  cause 

E 

rated  full-load  current  to  flow,  then     ^    . — -. — ^- r: —  X 

rated  prunary  voltage 

100  per  cent  is  the  per  cent  impedance  of  the  transformer. 

Example  6a.  The  low-tension  side  of  a  transformer,  rated  5  kv-a., 
2400/240  volts,  60  cycles,  is  short-circuited  through  an  ammeter. 
The  voltage  across  the  primary  terminals  has  to  be  made  72  volts 
in  order  to  produce  rated-load  current  through  the  ammeter.  The 
resistances  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  measured  and 
found  to  be  11.53  and  0.1153  oluas  respectively.  Calculate  the 
equivalent  primary  reactance  in  per  cent,  volts,  and  ohms,  and 
the  copper  loss  at  full  load  in  each  coil. 

Full-load  current  in  the  low-tension  coil  means  full-load  current 

also  in  the  high-tension  coil.    This  is  equal  to -ittzz — r^ » 

2400  volts 

or  2.08  amperes.    The  equivalent  primary  impedance  is  evidently 

72 
equal  to  rr^  =  0.03,  or  3  per  cent.     In  ohms,  this  equivalent 

72 

primary  impedance  is  r-^ ,  or  34.6  ohms.    The  equivalent  primary 

(2400\* 
-^\   X  0.1153  =  23.06   ohms,  or   23.06 

48 
X  2.08  «  48  volts,  or  — —  =  0.02  =  2  per  Cent. 

Therefore  we  should  have: 
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Equivalent  primarj-  reactancp,  in  per  eeot, 

=  V(:i%)*~(2%)'      =■  2.24  per  cent. 
EquivaJeut  primary  rcactaocp,  in  vohs, 

=  V(72)'  -  (4S)'  =  53.7  volta. 

Check:  2.24  |>er  cent  of  2400  volte  =  53.7  volte. 

Equivalent  primary  reactance,  io  <Anis, 

=  V'(34.6)'  -  (23.06)'  =  25.8  ohms. 
Check :  537voIt8  ^  ^g  §  ^-^^^^ 

2.08  amp. 
Copper  loss  at  full  load  in  high-tension  coil, 

=  11.53  X  2.08'  =  49.S  watta. 

Copper  toss  at  full  load  in  low-tension  coil, 

If    ,  =  0.1153  X.20.S'  -49.S  watts. 

Total  copper  los8=  49.8  +  49,8  =  99.6  walta. 

Check:  2  per  cent  of  5000  watts  =  100  walts- 

At  this  point  we  may  notice  the  great  coavenience  of 
working  with  percentage  v&lues  of  impetlance,  resistance,  and 
reactance  of  the  transformer.  If  these  be  expressed  iu  ohms, 
it  l«?coines  iiecesaary  for  us  to  state  whether  they  refer  to 
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Total  resistance  drop,  in  terms  of  high-tension  coil, 

=  5.703  X  6.25 
=  35.6  volts. 

— ^  X  100  per  cent  j  or  1.485  per  cent  of  the  high-tension 

voltage. 
Total  resistance  drop  in  terms  of  low-tension  coil  =  0.01426  X  125 

=  1.782  volts. 

(1 .782  \ 

'        X  100  per  cent  lor  1.485  percent  of  the  low-tension 

voltage. 

Prob.  87-3.  A  transformer,  rated  350  kv-a.,  60  cycles,  11,000/ 
2300  volts,  has  an  impedance  of  1.67  per  cent  and  total  PR  loss  of 
1792  watts  with  full-load  current  flowing.  Calculate  the  equiva- 
lent impedance  in  ohms,  as  referred  to  (a)  liigh-tension  coil,  (6)  low- 
tension  coil. 

Prob.  38-3.  Calculate  the  total  equivalent  resistance  in  ohms 
and  in  per  cent  for  the  transformer  specified  in  Prob.  37. 

Prob.  39-3.  Calculate  the  equivalent  reactance  of  the  trans- 
former specified  in  Prob.  37.  (a)  In  oluns  referred  to  high-tension 
coil.    (6)  In  ohms  referred  to  low-tension  coil,     (c)  In  per  cent. 

Prob.  40-8.  Calculate  what  current  would  flow  if  the  trans- 
former of  Prob.  37  were  to  be  short-circuited  while  connected  to  a 
generating  plant  and  transmission  Une  of  capacity  sufficient  to  hold 
the  voltage  up  to  80  jxir  cent  of  normal,  (a)  In  per  cent  of  rated 
current  of  the  transformer.     (6)  In  amperes  on  low-tension  side. 

Prob.  41-8.  Calculate  the  rate  of  heating  the  copper  in  the 
transformer  of  Prob.  40  (a)  in  watts,  (6)  in  i)er  cent  of  the  rate  of 
heating  at  rated  full-load. 

Prob.  42-8.  A  transformer,  rated  350  kv-a.,  60  cycles,  34,650/ 
430  volts,  is  equipped  with  internal  magnetic  shunts  to  increase  its 
leakage  reactance  for  protection  against  injury  on  short-circuits. 
The  impedance  is  thereby  increased  to  18.2  per  cent.  The  total 
copper  (PR)  loss  with  full-load  current  flowing  in  both  coiLs  is  1885 
watts.    Make  same  calculations  as  required  in  Prob.  37. 

Prob.  43-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
as  required  in  Prob.  38. 

Prob.  44-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
as  required  in  Prob.  39. 

Prob.  4&-8.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
as  required  in  Prob.  40. 

Prob.  46-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
as  required  in  Prob.  41. 
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47.  Calculation  of  Regulation  for  Constant-voltage 
Transformer.  Having  now  a  method  for  measuring  the 
total  equivalent  impedance  and  reactance  of  a  transformer, 
upon  which  the  voltage  regulation  or  the  constancy  of 
voltage  depends,  we  may  proceed  to  calculate  the  percentage 
regulation.  The  following  statements  and  formula;  are 
copied  from  the  Standardization  Rules  of  the  A.I.E.E.,  as 
printed  in  Proceedings  for  August,  1914: 

"  To  poniputc  the  rogulitjon  for  a  constant-potential  transfomier, 
it  is  Qcceasary  to  obtuiu  the  equivalent  resistance  R  and  impedance 
drop  E,.  The  equivalent  resistance  R  of  primary  and  secondary 
combined  is  found  by  multiplying  the  secondary  resistance  by  the 
square  of  the  ratip  of  turns  and  adding  it  to  the  primaiy  resistance. 
The  impedance  voltage  E,  ia  found  hy  short-circuiting  the  second- 
ary winding  and  measuring  the  volts  necessary  to  send  rated-load 
current  through  the  primary." 

The  reactance  drop  ia  then 
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For  a  load  of  unity  power-factor,  m  =  1.0  and  n  =  0.0,  and 
this  reduces  to: 


Per  cent  regulation  =  gr  + 


200 


Example  7.  Test  of  a  1000  kv-a.  110,000/22,000  volt  60-cycle 
transformer  gave  the  following  data: 

Impedance  watts  =  7330.  Jftj^ 

Impedance  volts  =  5.00  per  cent  (of  rated  voltage). 

Calculate  the  per  cent  voltage  regulation  of  this  transformer,  (a)  on 
non-inductive  load,  (6)  on  lagging  load  of  80  per  cent  power-factor. 
Resistance  of  high-tension  winding  is  43.34  ohms,  and  of  low-tension 
winding  1.7337  ohms. 

According  to  the  Standardization  Rules  the  ratofi  primary  volt- 
age of  a  constant-potential  transformer  is  equal  to  the  rated  second- 
ary voltage  multiplied  by  the  "  tiun  ratio."  Therefore  the  ratio 
of  high-tension  turns  to  low-tension  turns  in  this  transformer  is 
110,000/22,000,  or  5/1,  and  at  zero  load  (only)  this  is  also  the  ratio 
of  terminal  voltages. 

The  equivalent  resistance  referred  to  high-tension  coil  is 

43.34  +  (^^)*X  1.7337,  or  86.68  ohms. 

The  high-tension  current  at  rated  full-load  (neglecting  exciting 
current)  is 

1,000,000  volt-amperes   ^,qoqio^^^ 

— Hoiooo^dis '  ^'  ^'^^  ^P"^- 

The  total  equivalent  resistance  drop  at  full  load  is 

788 
9.091  X  86.68  =  788  volts,  or  j^q^^  =  0.00716,  or  0.716%. 

The  impedance  volts  (at  full-load  current)  are 

5%  of  110,000  volts,  or  5500  volts. 
Therefore 


/  /7330  V 

IX  =  reactance  volts  =  y  (5500)«  -  [q^J  =  5441  volts. 

Then 

5441 
Qm  *  reactance  drop  in  per  cent  =  X  100%=  4.945%. 
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This  value  may  be  checked  by  the  relation 


%  reactance  drop  =  V(%  impedance  drop)'  —  (%  resistance  drop)' 
=  ^(5.00)'  -  (0.716)'  =  4.948%. 

Substituting  these  vnlues  for  their  corresponding  aymbola  in  the 
equations  for  regulation,  we  have  (remembering  that  n  =  0.6 
-  when  M  =  0.8) 

Per  cent  regulation  for  80  per  cent  power  factor 

-  (0.8  X  0.7.6)  +  (0.6 X  4.045)  +  <°»  X  4.945 -^0.6  X  0.716). 

=  0.5728  +  2.967  +  0.0622 
=  3.602  per  cent. 

N'olice  here  that  no  Bcrious  error  would  result  from  neglecting  the 
la^t  term  of  the  equation.     In  such  case  the  regulation  would  appear 
to  l>e  3.54  per  cent. 
Further,  we  have 

Per  cent  regulation  for  unity  power-fttcl«r  =  0,716  +  — ^^j — 


=  0.716  +  0.122 
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a6  =  cd  =  /X  sin  a  =  5441  X  0.60  =  3265  volte.* 
Ob==OS  +  Sa  +  ab 

=  22,000  T+  630  +  3265  =  (22,000  T+3895)  =  113,895  volte, 
ac  =  //?  sin  a  =  788  X  0.60  =  473  volte. 
dEp  =  /X  cos  a  =  5441.  x  0.80  =  4353  volte. 
bEp  =  dEp-db 

=  4353  -  473  =  3880  volte. 
OEp  =  e.m.f.  required  to  be  impressed  on  primary  at  rated  full  load. 

=  V (22,000  T  -f  3895)'  +  3880* 
=  113,961. 

At  zero  load,  IR  and  IX  both  reduce  practically  to  zero,  and  since 
Ep  is  maintained  constant  and  the  induced  counter  e.m.f.  becomes 
equal  to  it,  we  have: 

OSo  =  i^^  =  22,792  volte. 
0.00 

This  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  secondary  at  zero  load.    Therefore, 

22  792  —  22  000 
Regulation  =      '    oo  rvv^ ' —  ="  0.0360  =  3.60  per  cent. 

This  cheeks  very  closely  with  the  value  3.602  per  cent  ob- 
tained by  formula.    In  fact,  the  formula  is  only  an  algebraic 


I  (current  yeoiorj 

Fia.  104.    The  regulation  of  a  transformer  equals 

OS  =  OEp  GIRO  IX. 


OEp  -  OS 

OS       ' 


expression  of  the  numerical  relations  between  the  vectors  of 
Fig.  104,  with  certain  terms  omitted  which  are  relatively  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible. 

*  Two  angles  are  equal  (or  supplementary)  when  their  corresponding 
sides  are  perpendicular.  Note  that  dEp  is  perpendicular  to  Sa  and  cEp 
ia  perpendicular  to  Sc.  Thus  the  angle  between  dEp  and  cEp  must  be 
equal  to  the  angle  between  Sa  and  Sc. 
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Prob.  47-8.  Prove  that  the  per  cent  IR  drop  in  a  transformer 
i-s  equal  to  the  per  cent  of  /'K  lose  at  rated  full-load  non-inductive. 

Prob.  48-3.  Uaiug  the  data  of  Example  7,  and  assuming  that 
III  =  7S8  and  IX  =  5441  in  terms  of  primary,  calculate  what  ratio 
of  turns  (T)  must  be  used  to  give  22,000  volts  at  terminals  of  sec- 
ondary, full-load  SO  per  cent  power-factor,  lagging,  when  110,000 
volt!)  arc  impressed  upon  the  primary. 

Prob.  49-3.  If  the  line  voltage  be  maintained  at  110,000  volts, 
as  in  Prob.  4S,  calculal*: 

(a)  Secondary  Icrminal  voltage  at  zero  load. 

(li)  Voltage  regulation  in  per  cent.  Compare  this  value  of 
r^ulation  with  that  obtained  by  the  A.I.E.E.  formula. 

Prob.  60-3.  Assuming  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
turns  (7')  as  calculated  in  Prob.  4S-3,  recalculate  the  values  of 

(a)  Equivalent  IR. 

(b)  Equivalent  IX. 

Compare  these  values  with  those  of  Example  7. 
Prob.  61-3.     Using  the  values  of  Prob.  50,  repeat  the  calcula- 
tion based  on  Fig.   104.     That  is,  OS  =  T  X  22,000,  and  IR  and 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  m 

TRANSFORMERS  change  high  voltage  to  low  voltage  and 
vice  versa.  They  consist  of  stationary  coils  linked  together  by 
a  stationary  core,  and  are  the  simplest,  most  rugged,  most 
efficient,  and  least  expensive  in  first  cost  and  maintenance  of 
any  electrical  machine. 

THE  CAPACITY  of  a  transformer  is  the  load  that  it  will  carry 
without  developing  an  injuriously  high  temperature  at  any  spot 
in  the  apparatus. 

TRANSFORMERS  ARE  COOLED  by  one  of  the  following 
means: 

(1)  The  case  is  filled  with  oil  which  carries  the  heat  from 
the  coils  to  the  case  which  dissipates  it  into  the  surrounding 
air.  The  cooling  surface  may  be  increased  by  means  of  aux- 
iliary pipes. 

(2)  By  circulating  water  through  pipes  installed  in  the  oil- 
filled  cases. 

(8)  By  forced  circulation  of  the  oiL 

(4)  By  forcing  air  through  the  coils  by  means  of  a  blower. 

THE  RATIO  OF  A  TRANSFORMER  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  high-voltage  coils  to  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  low-voltage  coils. 

THE  INDUCED  E.M.F.  IN  THE  COILS  HAS  A  PHASE 
DIFFERENCE  of  180''  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  if  the  impressed 
e.m.f.  has  a  sine  wave-form.  The  induced  e.m.f .  lags  90^  be- 
hind the  magnetizing  current  which  the  impressed  e.m.f .  forces 
through  the  primary  coil.  The  impressed  e.m.f .  therefore  leads 
the  magnetizing  current  by  90^. 

WHEN  NO  CURRENT  IS  BEING  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
SECONDARY  coil,  the  counter  e.m.f.  which  is  induced  in  the 
primary  prevents  the  impressed  e.m.f.  from  sending  more  than 
the  exciting  current  through  the  primary  coils. 

WHEN  A  CURRENT  IS  TAKEN  FRQM  THE  SECOND- 
ARY of  a  transformer,  this  current  sets  up  a  counter  magneto- 
motive force  in  the  core,  which  decreases  the  flux  and  the  value 
of  counter  e.m.f .  induced  in  the  primary.  The  impressed  e.m.f . 
can  thus  send  enough  more  current  through  the  primary  to 
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balance  this  counter  m.m.f.  due  to  load  current  in  the  secondair 
coil.  The  ratio  of  the  current  in  the  primary  to  the  current  in 
the  secondary  at  full  load  is  apprositnately  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  aiunber  of  turns  in  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

THE  EXCITING  CURKENT  (J*.)  OF  A  TRANSFORMER 
is  the  vector  sum  of  the  magnetizing  current  (Im)  and  the  core- 
loss  current  Hb)  which  is  taken  to  supply  the  hystere^s  and 
eddy-current  losses  in  the  core.  These  two  currents  are  in 
quadrature,  since  Ijn  is  reactive  and  Ig  supphes  real  power  to 
the  transformer. 

Therefore  

Ib  =  \^'Sf  +  In- 

The  power-factor  of  power  taken  by  an  unloaded  transformer 
is  usually  found  as  follows : 

I„  l„ 

Power-factor  =■— -  =  -  — 

=  10%  to  60%  (usually). 

THE  EXCITING  CURRENT  has  not  a  sine  wave-form  when 
the  maximum  value  of  the  fiux  density  lies  beyond  the  "  knee  " 
of  the  magnetization  curve  for  the  core.     This  is  in  spite  of 
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frequency  of  60  cycles  and  a  maTimiim  flux  density  of  64,600 
lines  per  square  inch. 

(Second).    BDDT-CURRSNT  LOSS,  the  equation  for  which  is 

The  eddy-current  loss  for  ordinary  transformer  silicon  sted 
having  thickness  of  0.014  inch  is  0.12  to  0.18  watt  per  pound  of 
core,  at  60  cycles,  and  64,600  lines  per  square  inch  for  B^. 

THE  COPPER  LOSS  in  a  transformer  consists  of  the  J^JS 
in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  winding  and  is  usually 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 

The  cheaper  the  transformer,  the  greater  the  losses  and  the 
lower  the  efficiency.  If  the  yearly  cost  of  supplying  the  power 
for  the  greater  losses  in  any  particular  case  is  less  than  the 
yearly  interest  on  the  extra  cost  of  a  more  efficient  transformer, 
the  cheaper  tjrpe  should  be  purchased,  and  vice  versa. 

STATION  TRANSFORMERS  of  from  100  to  10,000  kv-a. 
step  up  the  pressure  generated,  usually  at  about  6600  or  11,000 
volts,  to  a  much  higher  pressure  (as  high  as  160,000  volts)  for 
economical  transmission.  Transformers  of  the  same  type  and 
size  are  often  used  to  step  down  the  line  pressure  to  about 
2800  volts  for  distribution  throughout  a  town  or  community. 

DISTRIBUTING  TRANSFORMERS,  usually  below  60  kilo- 
volt-amperes  in  size,  are  used  to  step  down  the  2800  volts 
of  the  distributing  lines  to  the  pressure  of  the  consumers' 
apparatus,  usually  110,  220,  or  440  volts. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OPERATING  TRANSFORMERS  AT 
OVERVOLTAGE  is  to  increase  greatly  the  core  and  copper 
losses.  By  a  slight  increase  in  voltage  the  capacity  of  the 
transformer  may  be  raised,  but  the  losses  increase  so  much 
faster  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  voltage  that  it  rarely  pays 
to  operate  at  more  than  a  small  percentage  overvoltage. 

OPERATION  AT  UNDER  VOLTAGE  means  increased  an- 
nual charges  per  kilovolt-ampere  transformed. 

LEAS:AGE  reactance  is  the  reactance  which  is  in  great- 
est evidence  when  a  transformer  is  loaded  and  is  due  to  mag- 
netic flux  lines  which  do  not  link  both  primary  and  secondary 
coils.  Leakage  reactance  in  the  primary  circuit  requires  part 
of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  primaries  to  be  used  to  overcome 
it.  Thus  the  voltage  induced  in  the  primary  coils  is  less  than 
the  impressed  voltage.  Leakage  reactance  in  the  secondary 
circuit  requires  part  of  the  voltage  induced  in  the  secondary 
coils  to  overcome  it.    Thus  the  terminal  voltage  across  the 
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Gecondai7  coils  is  less  than  the  induced  voltage  of  the  sec- 
ondaiy  coils.  The  voltage  drop  necessary  to  overcome  this 
leakage  reactance  is  always  90°  ahead  of  the  current  which 
sets  up  the  leakage  lines.  In  a  practical  transformer  the  IR 
drops  in  phase  with  the  currents,  combined  with  the  reactance 
drops  leading  the  currents  by  90°,  cause  the  ratio  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  voltages  to  differ  slightly  from  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  coils. 

The  practical  vector  diagram  of  conditions  in  a  loaded  trans- 
former  shows  all  these  relations. 

THE  VOLTAGE  REGULATION  DEPENDS  UPON  THE 
POWER-FACTOR  of  the  load.  The  drop  is  due  mainly  to 
the  resistance  of  the  coils  when  the  load  has  approximately 
unity  power-factor,  and  to  the  leakage  reactance  when  the 
power-factor  is  low  and  lagging.  A  low  leading  power-factor 
tends  to  raise  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  secondary  above  the 
induced  e.m.f. 

THE  TRANSFORMER  WITH  THE  BETTER  REGULA- 
TION costs  more  and  is  more  hable  to  injury  from  short- 
circuits  and  improper  operation. 

TO  FIND  THE  EQUIVALENT  PRIMARY  RESISTANCE 
>  REACTANCE  of  a  transformer,  consider  the  resistance 
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or  in  volts  to  overcome  impedance  drop  at  rated  load  or,  better 
still,  in  percentage  of  impressed  primary  voltage  necessary  to 
overcome  impedance  drop  at  rated  load.  It  is  found  by  meas- 
uring the  primary  voltage  necessary  to  send  full-load  current 
through  the  short-circuited  secondary. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  A  CONSTANT  VOLTAGE  TRANS- 
FORMER may  be  computed  from  the  impedance  watts,  im- 
pedance volts,  and  the  resistance  of  both  windings,  by  the 
vector  diagram  or  the  A.I.E.E.  approximate  formula.   * 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  m 

Prob.  52-8.  (a)  At  what  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  (non-in- 
ductive) will  the  10  kv-a.  "  Type  S  "  transformer  of  Table  A,  page 
149y  attain  its  maximum  efficiency? 

(6)  What  will  this  efficiency  be? 

(c)  By  what  percentage  will  the  total  rate  of  heat  development 
in  the  transformer  then  be  greater  or  less  than  at  rated  load? 

Prob.  5S-8.  Solve  Prob.  52  with  relation  to  the  10  kv-a, 
"  Type  SA"  transformer  in  Table  A.  Compare  the  results  of  Prob. 
52  and  53. 

Prob.  64-8.  On  the  basis  of  3  hours  at  full-load  and  21  hours 
at  zero-load  each  day,  what  will  be  the  all-day  efficiency  of  the 
5  kv-a.  "  Type  S  "  transformer  in  Table  A?  Power-factor  of  load 
100  per  cent. 

Prob.  56-3.  Solve  Prob.  54  on  the  basis  of  a  load  having 
80  per  cent  power-factor. 

Prob.  56-8.  A  Wright  demand  anuneter  in  service  several 
months  on  the  primary  of  a  15  kv-a.  transformer  supplying  about 
ten  residences  registered  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  connected 
load.  Assuming  this  transformer  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a 
"  Type  S  "  transformer  in  Table  A,  calculate  the  all-day  efficiency 
on  the  supposition  that  the  transformer  rating  is  50%  of  the  total 
connected  load,  and  that  the  peak  load  persists  4  hours  per  day,  zero 
load  during  the  other  20  hours.    Power-factor  of  load  is  100  per  cent. 

Prob.  57-8.  Transformers  for  Ughting  service  are  usually  se- 
lected so  that  at  peak  load  they  are  overloaded  about  25  per  cent. 
What  would  be  the  all-day  efficiency  of  a  2-kv-a.  "Type  S"  trans- 
former (Table  A),  supplying  a  load  of  90  per  cent  average  power- 
factor  for  5  hours  per  day,  and  no  load  the  other  19  hours? 

Prob.  68-8.  A  group  of  buildings  demands  25  kv-a.  at  100 
per  cent  power-factor  for  3  hours,  15  kv-a.  at  70  per  cent  power- 
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factor  for  8  hours,  and  zero  load  for  13  hours  each  day.  If  trans- 
formcre  having  the  characteristics  of  "  Type  SA  "  in  Table  A  are 
considered,  would  the  all-day  efficiency  he  higher  by  using  a  20  kv-a. 
sine  or  by  uamg  a  25  kv-a.  transformer? 

Prob.  69-3.  What  should  be  the  watts  taken  from  a  line  at 
rated  voltage  and  frwiuency  by  a  7j-kv-a.  "  Tj-pe  S  "  transformer 
(Table  A)  w'ith  ita  secoudarj'  circuit  open?  By  what  percentage 
ia  this  greater  than  the  real  value  of  core  loss? 

Prob.  ftO-3.  Calculate  the  magnetizing  and  core-less  conipo- 
nenla  of  exciting  current  for  a  g-kv-a.  and  for  a  oO-k\--a .  "  Type  S  " 
transformer  (Table  A). 

Prob.  61-S.  A  station  transformer,  rated  550  kv-a.,  60  cycles, 
10,500  volts  high-tension,  when  operated  at  rated  full-load  non- 
inductive,  yields  the  following  data: 

Efficiency  =  98.31  per  cent. 

Constant  (core)  loss     =    0.S8  per  cent  of  input. 

Variable  (copper)  loss  =    0.81  per  cent  of  input. 

A  distributing  transformer  manufactured  by  the  same  company, 
and  rated  37|  kv-a.,  60  cycles,  2200  volts  high-tension,  yields  the 
following  data  when  operated  at  rated  full-load  non-inductive. 

Efficiency  =    98.35  %. 

Constant  (iron^  loss     =  197  watta. 
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(Note  that  if  core  loss  were  entirely  due  to  eddy-currents,  in- 
creasing the  voltage  from  100  per  cent  to  110  per  cent  at  constant 

frequency  would  increase  Bm  in  the  ratio  ( rj^)  and  the  eddy- 

1.1* 
current  watts  in  the  ratio  — ,  or  1.21.    Compare  this  with  the 

value  1.23  given  in  the  table. 

To  solve  with  regard  to  hysteresis  loss  requires  a  knowledge  of 
logarithms.) 

Prob.  64-3.  Calculate  the  magnetic  force  exerted  upon  the 
winding  on  short-circuit  as  a  percentage  of  the  magnetic  force 
exerted  at  rated  full-load, 

(a)  For  the  transformer  specified  in  Prob.  37. 

(6)  For  the  transformer  specified  in  Prob.  42. 

Prob.  66-8.  (a)  How  many  volts  must  be  applied  to  the  high- 
tension  winding  of  the  transformer  of  Prob.  37  with  low-tension 
short-circuited,  to  produce  full-load  current  through  both  windings? 

(6)  How  many  volts  must  be  applied  to  the  low-tension  winding 
with  the  high-tension  winding  short-circuited? 

Prob.  66-3.  A  short-circuit  or  impedance  test  is  made  on  a 
transformer  rated  300  kv-a.  34,600/2300  volts,  60  cycles.  It  is 
found  that  1045  volts  must  be  impressed  on  the  high-tension  coil 
to  produce  full-load  current  in  the  transformer  and  the  power 
suppUed  is  2270  watts.    Calculate: 

(a)  Impedance  in  per  cent. 

(6)  Ek^uivalent  resistance  in  ohms  (referred  to  high-tension)  and 
in  per  cent. 

(c)  Short-circuit  current  at  rated  voltage,  in  per  cent  of  rated 
full-load  current. 

{d)  Magnetic  forces  exerted  in  per  cent  of  those  existing  at  rated 
load. 

Prob.  67-3.  How  many  henries  of  inductance  having  negli- 
gible resistance  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  high-tension 
coil  of  the  transformer  of  Prob.  37  in  order  to  limit  the  current  to 
5  times  rated  full-load  when  a  short-circuit  occurs  on  the  secondary? 

Prob.  66-3.  Calculate  the  regulation  of  the  transformer  of  Prob. 
67,  with  its  current-limiting  reactance,  at  unity  power-factor  and  at 
zero  power-factor.    Compare  with  that  of  the  transformer  alone. 

Prob.  69-8.  Repeat  calculation  of  Prob.  67  for  a  reactance  con- 
nected close  to  the  transformer  on  the  secondary  side. 

Prob.  70-8.    Repeat  Prob.  68  on  the  assumption  of  Prob.  69. 
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Prob.  71-3.     By  the  mcthml  used  in  Example  7,  calculate  what 

ratio  of  turns  would  be  required  to  deliver  22,000  volta  at  secoadary 
temiinak  with  110,000  volts  impressed  at  primary  terminals,  with 
full-load,  non-inductive. 

Prob,  7J(-3.  I'siiig  the  value  of  T  calculated  in  Prob.  71,  and 
liie  values  of  IR  and  of  IX  calculated  in  Example  7,  redraw  Fig. 
104  and  calculate  what  value  of  primary  volts  (OEp)  must  be  im- 
pressed to  give  22,000  volts  at  secondary  terminab  with  full  load, 
SO  per  cent  power-factor. 

Prob.  7S-3.  While  the  primary  line  voltuge  is  mainlaiucd  con- 
stant at  the  value  calculated  in  Prob.  72  and  the  load  is  reduced  to 
zero,  calculate: 

(a)  The  zero-!oatl  terminal  voltage  of  secondary. 

(b)  The  per  cent  voltage  regulation.  Compare  this  regulation 
with  that  obtained  by  the  A.I.E.E.  formula  in  Example  7. 

Prob.  74-3.  A  transformer,  rattd  1500  kv-a.,  33,000/2300  volts, 
00  cycles,  shows  the  following  results  on  test: 

Impedance  volts  =  4.41  per  cent. 

Impedance  watts  =  8200. 

Total  watts  7^fl  Iohs  in  primary  and  secondary  as  calculated  from 
measured  resistances  and  full-load  currents,  6570  watts.  Calcu- 
late: 


CHAPTER  IV 
TRANSFORMERS 

OPERATION  AND   POLYPHASE  CONNECTIONS 

As  the  territory  to  be  served  becomes  extended  and  new 
loads  are  added  to  the  low-tension  distributing  system  fed 
from  the  secondaries  of  transformers,  we  may  install  the 
necessary  additional  transformer  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
according  to  either  of  two  policies: 

(a)  Furnish  a  separate  and  independent  transformer  for 
each  load  or  convenient  group  of  loads. 

(6)  Connect  the  transformer  secondaries  in  parallel, 
through  a  network  of  secondary  or  low-tension  mains,  to  the 
loads  or  services  which  are  also  in  parallel. 

The  first  policy  tends  to  a  large  number  of  relatively  small 
transformers,  while  in  the  second  system  a  smaller  number  of 
relatively  large  transformers  will  suffice  to  carry  the  same 
loads.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  that  the  cost  per  kv-a. 
of  transformer  capacity  is  less,  and  that  both  the  core  loss 
and  the  copper  loss  per  kv-a.  are  less,  since  the  efficiency  and 
the  economy  of  material  are  better  in  large  transformers  than 
in  small  ones. 

The  practice  of  "banking"  transformers,  or  connecting 
their  secondaries  in  parallel,  has  also  the  advantage  that  the 
total  rated  kv-a.  of  the  transformers  required  may*  be  con- 
siderably less  than  would  be  necessary  if  isolated  transformers 
were  used.  Thus,  relatively  small  transformers  connected 
to  a  number  of  small  individual  loads  usually  require  a  trans- 
former capacity  of  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  connected 
load.    Relatively  large  transformers  connected  to  a  number 

of  small  consumers  usually  require  a  transformer  capacity 
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d  load. 


of  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  connected  li 
This  reduction  of  transformer  capacity  necessary  per  kilo- 
watt of  connected  load  is  due  to  the  "diversity  factor"  of  the 
individual  loads  connected.  In  general,  the  more  separate 
services  we  connect  together,  the  lower  will  be  the  ratio  of 
the  peak  load  of  the  combination  to  the  total  connected  load 
or  to  the  sum  of  the  peaks  of  the  individual  loads,  on  account 
of  the  decreasing  probability  of  the  peaks  occurring  simul- 
taneously. 

Aa  offsetting  this  saving  in  first  cost  and  improvement  of 
all-day  efficiency  in  transformers,  due  to  increase  in  the 
number  and  diversity  of  interconnected  loads  and  to  the  use 
of  fewer  and  larger  transfonners  thereby  made  possible,  we 
must  consider  the  cost  of  the  extensive  low-tension  distribut- 
ing network  of  mains  required,  and  the  value  of  the  energy 
losses  in  it.  If  the  interconnections  between  transformers  is 
carried  too  far,  or  if  the  average  size  of  district  served  per 
transformer  becomes  too  great,  the  increase  in  the  annual 
fixed  charges  on  the  low-tension  mains  and  the  value  of 
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ticable  size  of  distributing  transformer  may  be  limited  by  the 
strength  of  pole  or  cross-arm  on  which  it  is  supported  or  the 
size  of  manhole  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  by  the  maximum  rate 
at  which  the  heat  losses  can  be  dissipated  from  the  manhole. 
48.  Proper  Conditions  for  Paralleling  Transformers. 
Stated  briefly,  the  characteristics  and  adjustments  necessary 
to  make  transformers  operate  properly  in  parallel  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary  voltage  should  be 
the  same  for  all  transformers  in  parallel. 

(2)  Secondary  terminals  of  similar  polarity  should  be 
connected  together  or  to  the  same  low-tension  main. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  impedance  shomd  be  approximately 
the  same  for  all  transformers  in  the  same  bank. 

(4)  The  ratio  of  resistance  to  reactance,  or  of  resistance  or 
reactance  to  impedance,  should  be  the  same  for  alljof  the 
transformers. 

Consider  the  effects  of  violating  each  one  of  these  require- 
ments separately,  while  the  others  are  satisfied.  For  sim- 
plicity take  only  two  transformers: 

(1)  Voltage  Ratios  Unequal.  If  the  voltage  ratios  are  not 
equal,  the  transformer  having  the  higher  secondary  induced 
voltage  will  force  current  through  the  other  against  its  in- 
duced e.m.f.  in  such  amount  as  will  consume  the  difference 
of  induced  voltage  in  overcoming  the  total  impedance  of  the 
local  circuit  formed  by  the  two  secondaries.  This  current  will 
flow  even  when  no  external  load  is  connected,  and  will  result 
in  increased  losses  and  reduced  capacity  to  carry  useful  load. 

(2)  Wrong  Polarity.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  greatly 
magnified  case  of  (1).  The  resultant  voltage  in  the  local 
circuit  between  the  secondaries  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical 
sum  rather  than  the  difference  of  the  secondary  induced 
voltages.  As  the  total  impedance  of  this  circuit  is  kept 
relatively  small  by  careful  design  in  order  to  avoid  bad 
voltage  regulation,  this  resultant  voltage  causes  a  current  to 
flow  which  is  enormous  relative  to  the  rated  current,  and 
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which  muat.  bum  out  the  IransforaierH  if  it  does  not  open  the 
fuses  or  other  devices  provided  to  protect  the  transformers 
against  overload. 

(3)  Unequal  Percentages  of  Impedance.  The  currents 
carried  by  the  f  ransfornicrH,  expre-ssed  as  percentages  of  their 
respective  ratei!  fuU-loari  currents,  will  1^  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  percentages  of  impedance.  As  the  terminal 
voltages  are  practically  the  same  for  all  transformers  in 
parallel,thekv-a.  load  in  individual  transformers,  expressed  as 
percentage  of  their  respectiTe  rated  kv-a.,  will  also  be  inversely 
proportional  to  their  percentages  of  impedance.  Thus,  if 
transformer  A  has  4  per  cent  impedance  and  B  has  2  per  cent 
impedance,  then  when  the  total  loail  is  such  that  A  carries  75 
per  cent  of  its  rated  kv-a.  or  rated  current,  transformer  B  muat 

'4  per  cent ,,  _.  A 

-^ X  75  per  cent  I  or 

150  [)cr  cent  of  its  own  rated  kv-a.  or  rated  current:  in  other 
words,  B  is  operating  at  50  per  cent  overload  when  ^  ia  at  J 
load,  and  .4  is  operating  at  half  load  when  B  is  at  full  load, 
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49.  Polarity  of  Transformers.  The  Staudardization 
Rules  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
specify  a  definite  system  for  marking  the  relative  polarity  of 
all  terminals  of  transformers,  in  order  to  minimize  the  chances 
of  making  improper  connections  between  various  transform- 
ers or  between  the  various  coils  of  any  one  transformer.  The 
two  ends  of  each  high-tension  coil  are  to  be  marked  A  and  5, 
respectively,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  low-tension  coil  are 
to  be  marked  X  and  F,  respectively,  in  such  manner  that  the 
alternating  e.m.f.  in  the  direction  from  A  towards  B  reaches 
its  cyclic  maximum  value  at  the  same  instant  the  e.m.f.  from 
X  towards  Y  reaches  its  cyclic  maximum  value.  If  the 
transformer  has  two  high-tension  coils,  the  terminals  of  the 
second  one  are  to  be  marked  Ai  and  Si,  these  marks  having 
the  same  relative  significance  as  A  and  B.  Similarly,  a  trans- 
former may  have  two  low-tension  coils,  XY  and  XiYi. 
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Fig.  105.  Transformer  Ti,  having  two  coils  in  both  the  high-tension  and 
the  low-tension  side,  is  connected  in  parallel  with  transformer  Tt 
which  has  but  one  high-tension  coil  and  one  low-tension  coil.  Note 
that  the  ends  marked  A  are  all  joined  to  the  same  high-tension  line 
wire  and  the  ends  marked  X  are  all  joined  to  the  same  low-tension 
line  wire. 

To  connect  transformers  thus  marked  in  parallel,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  connect  similarly  marked  terminals  together  to 
the  same  main.  Thus,  in  a  distributing  transformer  having 
two  high-tension  coils  and  two  low-tension  coils,  parallel 
connections  would  be  made  as  in  Ti,  Fig.  105.    In  this 
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figure,  Ti  is  shown  connected  in  parallel  with  another  trans- 
former, Tj,  which  has  only  one  high-t-ension  and  one  low- 
teusion  coil. 

60.  Determination  of  Polarity  in  Transformers.  Sup- 
pose we  are  given  a  transfonner  like  Tu  Fig.  105,  whose 
terminals  have  not  been  marked.  The  data  given  on  the 
rating  plate  are  as  follows: 

Kv-a.  =  5.0,  or  Watts  =  5000. 

Volts  =  2200/220  -  110. 

Frequency  —  60  cycles  per  second. 
There  are  four  low-tension  leads  of  heavy  wire  protruding 
from  the  transformer  case,  and,  although  there  are  only  two 
high-tension  leads  of  light  wire  protruding,  there  are  four 
t'oil-terniinids  inside  which  must  lie  connected  in  a  certain 
manner  to  the  two  high-tension  leads  by  means  of  brass  or 
copper  Hnks  on  a  porcelain  terminal  block  within  the  trans- 
fonner-case. 

According  to  the  rating  plate,  the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon 
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To  a-e  Koarco 


-tSO^voU* 


St  which  is  connected  to  Si,  and  the  other  end  is  F,  as  marked 
in  Fig.  106.  The  e.m.f.'s  in  all  coils  are  in  time-phase  with 
one  another,  being  in  quadrature  with  the  core  flux  common 
to  all  coils.  The  voltmeter  shows  in  Fig.  106  that  52  is  in 
additive  series  with  the  primary  ABi,  indicating  that  the 

joined  terminals  are  of  

opposite  polarity  at  all 
instants. 

The  polarity  of  Si 
may  be  determined  in 
similar  manner.  As  a 
check,  we  may  connect 
the  Xi  of  Si  to  the  X 
of  jS2.  There  should  be 
zero  resultant  voltage, 
and  a  piece  of  small 
fuse  wire  connected  be- 
tween Y  and  Yi  should 
not  blow.  Or,  if  we 
connect  the  Y  of  S2  to 
the  Xi  of  Si,  we  should  find  that  the  e.m.f .  across  the  series 
is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  e.m.f. 's  across  Si 
and  S2. 

Prob.  1-4.  Each  of  the  two  low-tension  coils  XY  and  XiYi  in 
a  5-kv-a.  60-cycle  distributing  transformer  has  tV  ^  many  turns  as 
each  of  the  high-tension  coils  AB  and  AiBu  The  maximum  per- 
missible core  flux  generates  110  volts  in  each  low-tension  coil.  If 
we  connect  B  to  Ai,  and  Y  to  Xi,  what  is  the  greatest  line  pressure 
(effective  volts)  which  may  be  applied  between  A  and  A,  and  what 
voltage  would  be  obtained  across  XY\? 

Prob.  3-4.  In  the  transformer  of  Prob.  1,  if  we  connected  B  to 
Bi  and  then  connected  A  and  Ai  to  the  same  high-tension  mains, 
without  altering  the  low-tension  connections,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

Prob.  3-4.  If  we  connect  A  and  Ai  to  one  of  the  same  high- 
tension  line  wires,  and  Band  Bi  to  the  other,  and  leave  the  low-tension 
coils  connected  together  as  in  Prob.  1,  what  will  be  the  voltage  be- 


FiG.  106.  The  test  for  determining  the 
polarity  of  a  transformer.  Terminals  A 
and  Bi  are  marked  arbitrarily.  The 
higher  voltmeter  reading  between  the 
terminals  A  and  Y  indicates  that  coil  St 
is  joined  in  additive  series  to  the  high- 
tension  coils.  Thus  the  positive  direc- 
tion through  Si  must  be  from  X  to  Y, 
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tweeo  low-tcnsioQ  l«nniimls  of  the  traDsformcr?  How  will  the 
vaiuea  of  total  flux,  finuu,  ^^^^  magnctiKiDg  current  compare  with 
thp  corresponding  values  for  Prob.  1? 

Prob.  1-4.  Draw  sketch  of  connections  for  the  transformer  of 
Prob.  1,  with  high-tension  coils  in  scries  and  low-tension  coils  de- 
livering power  to  a  three-wire  liO-220-volt  system  of  secondary 
mains.    Label  clearly  all  coil  tcrminaU  with  proper  letters. 

Prob.  6-4.  In  the  transformer  of  Prob.  1,  connect  X  to  Yi, 
then  connect  Y  and  Xi  to  UO-volt  maina.  If  we  leave  the  high- 
tension  coils  connected  as  in  Prob,  1,  what  will  be  the  pressure  be- 
tween secondary  mains  ABj? 

Prob.  ft-4.  With  the  high-tension  coils  connected  together  jls 
in  Prob.  1  and  to  the  same  line,  the  secondary  coils  arc  to  be  paral- 
leled. Show  the  connections  and  calculate  voltage  between  sec- 
ondary mains. 

61.  Effect  of  Unequal  Voltage  Ratios  in  Parallel  Trans- 
formers.    The    two    transforiiier-s    shown    connected    io 

parallel  in  Fig.  107  have  unequal  ratios*  of  turns,  XiYt  having 
the  lower  voltage  induced 
1  secondarj'  coila.     Fig. 
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to  X2,  in  the  same  direction  as  Ei  in  coil  XiYi,  through  the 
series  circuit  formed  by  the  two  secondary  -" 
coils  with  the  mains  m,n,  or  in  the  direc-  'i 
tion  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrow  in  Fig.   *» 
108.    Adding  Ei  to  Ei  vectorially  as  in   *^^^l^ 
Fig.  109,  we  obtain  the  resultant  e.m.f.  _  * 
En  acting  in  the  circuit  of  secondary 
coils,  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  e.m.f. 
El  from  Xi  to  Fi,  and  from  Y2  to  X2. 
This  resultant  e.m.f.  Er  produces  a  cur- 
rent /  through  both  coils,  whose  value 
is  given  by  the  equation: 


Total  equivalent  impedance 
El  ©  E2  El  ©  E2 


Fig.  108.  A  simple 
diagram  to  represent 
the  properties  of  the 
two  transf ormera  con- 
nected in  parallel  as 
in  Fig.  107.  The 
dotted  arrow  repre- 
sents the  positive  di- 
rection of  the  e.m.f. 
of  transformer  XtYt 
with  respect  to  the 
circuit  formed  by  the 
coils  XiYi,  XtYt,  and 
mains  m  and  n. 


Zi@Z2      V{ri  +  r^y  +  {xi  +  Xi)^ 

The  lengths  of  vectors  Ei  and  E2  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  voltage  E  of  the  high-tension  line 
by  the  reflective  ratios  of  high-tension  to  low-tension  turns 


Fig.  109.  The  vector  diagram  for  the  current  and  e.m.f. 's  in  Fig.  107 
and  108.  The  full  lines  represent  phase  relations  with  respect  to 
positive  directions  in  both  coils  toward  the  same  main.  The  dotted 
lines  refer  to  positive  directions  which  are  the  same  within  the  circuit 
formed  by  the  coils  and  the  mains  m  and  n. 
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for  the  two  transformers.  If  we  assume  negligible  impedaace 
drop  in  the  high-tension  line  between  transformers,  E  is 
identical  in  value  and  in  phase  for  l)oth  of  them;  therefore 
E,  and  ft'i  are  in  phase  with  eaeh  other,  and  their  vector 
differenee  has  the  same  value  as  their  arithmetical  difference. 
The  current  /  lags  behind  En  by  an  angle  fl  such  that 

ri  -f  ri 
The  equivalent  low-tension  resistances  and  reactances  for  the 
two  trantifonners  are  ri  and  Xi,  rj  and  x^,  respectively.  As  Er 
is  in  phase  with  Ei  (the  greater  e.m.f.),  the  current  h  in  coil 
X,Yj  will  lag  6°  l;)ehind  Ei.  This  same  current,  represented 
by  the  dotted  vector  /J  in  Fig.  109,  flows  through  A'jKj  in  the 
direction  indicated  l>y  tlie  dotted  arrow  in  Fig.  108,  which  is 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  e.m.f.  Eg  in  the  series  circuit 
of  secondaries.  Thus,  if  the  vector  li  represents  the  current 
in  transformer  No.  2  with  respect  to  a  positive  direction 
from  Yt  towaril  A't,  it  follows  that  the  vector  h  {directly 
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Pt^'EJiCOsilSO"-  0)  = 


-0 


X 


E  ^E 

-e  - 


ri  +  r2 

y  (ri  +  r2)2  +  {xi  +  X2)\ 


in  which  ai  and  02  represent  the  ratios  of  high-tension  turns 
to  low-tension  turns  in  transformers  No.  1  and  No.  2,  re- 
spectively. Pi  and  P2  when  positive  represent  power  given 
out  by  secondary  induced  e.m.f.,  the  negative  sign  signifjring 
power  received  thereby. 

The  total  amount  of  power  consumed  in  heating  the  copper 
in  the  transformers  or  in  overcoming  their  resistance  would 
\)e  as  follows: 

In  transformer  No.  1, 

n  -0- 


/!ri  = 


Eh-i  (ch  -  a^y 


(n  +  ny  +  (xi  +  x^r      alc4  [(ri  +  r2)2  +  {xi  +  x^^] 
In  transformer  No.  2, 

EV 

Eh2  (02  -  ai)2 


/?r2  = 


E  ^  E\ 
r2   -0- 
\Oi      02/ 


(ri  +  r^y  +  (xi  +  X2)2      a\ai  [{n  +  r^y  +  {x^  +  x^y] 


Thus,  transformer  No.  1,  having  the  lower  transformer 
ratio  ai  or  higher  secondary  induced  voltage,  takes  Pi  watts 
from  the  high-tension  line,  consumes  /iTi  watts  in  heating 
its  conductors,  and  gives  (Pi  —  /Jri)  watts  out  from  its 
terminals  and  into  the  low-tension  terminals  of  transformer 
No.  2.  The  latter  consumes  I^r^  watts  in  heating  its  own 
conductors,  and  the  remainder  (Pi  —  Ifri  —  1^%)  or  —  P2 
watts  is  returned  to  the  high-tension  line  from  the  coil  A2SS, 
after  having  circulated  through  the  two  transformers.  We 
should  .find,  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  our  work,  that 
(Pi  +  P2),  the  algebraic  sum  of  power  taken  from  the  high- 
tenSon  lineiJy  the  coils  AiSi  and  A2B2J  is  exactly  equal  to 
(/Jri  +  TJra),  i;he  Tx)tal  power  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
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copper  losses  of  the  two  traiisfoiriiers.  The  iron  losses  are 
not  considered,  as  they  ai-e  supplied  by  tfie  exciting  current 
which  flows  in  each  high-tension  coil  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rents which  we  have  been  considering. 

A  further  useful  application  of  our  vectors,  as  in  Fig.  110, 
gives  us  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  E,  between  the  mains 
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from  Et  lay  out  EJb  of  length  proportional  to  xJt  and  lagging 
90  degrees  behind  I2,  representing  the  reacting  e.m.f.  in 
transformer  No.  2  due  to  its  leakage  reactance.  Then  from 
b  lay  out  bEt  of  length  proportional  to  rjt  and  opposite  in 
phase  to  hy  representing  the  reacting  e.m.f.  in  transformer 
No.  2  due  to  its  equivalent  resistance.  As  the  terminal 
e.m.f.  in  the  transformer  is  the  resultant  or  vector  sum  of  the 
total  induced  e.m.f.  and  the  reacting  e.m.f.'s  due  to  current, 
it  follows  that  OEt  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  transformer 
No.  2.  As  the  impedance  of  the  secondary  mains  m,  n 
between  XiYi  and  X2Y2  has  been  assumed  negligible,  the 
current  7i  or  7?  will  automatically  adjust  itself  in  value  and 
phase  so  that  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  XiYi  is  equal  to  that  of 
XtYiy  as  indicated  by  coincidence  of  vectors  OEt  in  Fig.  110. 

If  we  consider  the  total  resistance  (n  +  rz)  and  the  total 
reactance  (xi  +  Xi)  in  the  local  circuit  of  secondaries  to  be 
fixed  while  the  distribution  of  either  quantity  between  the 
transfonners  is  varied,  we  find  that  the  terminal  e.m.f. 
between  secondary  mains  m,  n  may  vary  in  value  and  phase 
all  the  way  between  OEi  and  OEi'  in  Fig.  110.  The  former 
(OEi)  represents  the  e.m.f.  between  the  secondary  mains  when 
transformer  No.  1  has  all  of  the  reactance  and  no  resistance  — 
a  hypothetical  limiting  condition;  while  OEi'  is  the  corre- 
sponding e.m.f.  when  transformer  No.  1  has  all  of  the  resist- 
ance and  no  reactance.  The  point  Et  may,  in  fact,  come 
anywhere  within  the  rectangle  EiEl'E^El,  whose  diagonal 
is  the  resultant  e.m.f.  {Ei  —  E2),  one  side  parallel  to  /  and 
equal  to  (n  +  ri)/,  and  other  side  perpendicular  to  I  and 
equal  to  {xi  +  X2)/.  The  value  of  /  and  its  phase  angle 
(^)  with  respect  to  Ei  or  E2  or  {Ei  —  E2)  are  fixed  by  the 
values  of  (n  +  ra)  and  of  (xi  +  X2),  as  previously  demon- 
strated. 

It  is  instructive,  to  consider  the  effect  of  unequal  voltage 
ratios  in  parallel  transformers  upon  the  distribution  of  load 
between  them  when  an  external  circuit  is  completed  between 
secondary  mains.    In  Fig.  Ill,  the  vectors  Ei,  Et,  h  and  1% 
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are  exactly  the  same  as  in  Fig.  110,  Now  suppose  that  there 
is  connected  between  the  secoDtlary  niuins  an  ejtt^mal  circuit 
of  such  reisistance  and  reactance  that,  if  the  voltage  ratioa  of 
the  trauaforuiers  were  equal,  it  would  draw  I'l  amperes  at 
power-factor  cos  wi,  from  the  secondary  of  Iransfonuer  No.  I, 
and  I'i  amperes  at  power-factor  cos  oi  from  the  aecoudary 
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the  resultant  is  the  total  current  Is  in  the  secondary  of  jbhis 
transformer.  The  effect  of  the  circulating  current  /i  or  72 
due  to  unequal  voltage  ratios  is,  therefore,  to  alter  the  total 
current  in  transformer  No.  1  from  II  to  Is,  and  to  alter  the 
total  current  in  transformer  No.  2  from  r£  to  Is-  As  a 
check,  we  may  combine  Is  with  Is,  and  we  should  find  the 
resultant  to  be  exactly  coincident  with  7l,  as  the  external 
circuit  and  total  current  remain  unchanged. 

9ote :  All  problems  in  this  group  are  to  be  worked  on  tiie  assumption 
that  there  is  no  load  connectcki  to  the  secondary  mains. 

Prob.  7-4.  One  transformer  having  a  ratio  of  10 : 1  with  equiv- 
alent resistance  1  per  cent  and  impedance  2  per  cent  is  paralleled 
with  another  having  ratio  9.6:1  with  resistance  1.5  per  cent  and 
impedance  5.0  per  cent.  Each  transformer  is  rated  25  kv-a. 
60  cycles,  and  for  6600  volts  on  high-tension  side.    Calculate: 

(a)  Secondary  open-circuit  voltage  of  each  transformer. 

(b)  Equivalent  low-tension  resistance  and  reactance  of  each 
transformer,  in  ohms. 

(c)  Current  flowing  in  secondaries  when  connected  through 
mains  of  negligible  impedance,  expressed  in  amperes  and  in  per  cent 
of  rated  current  of  each  transformer. 

Prob.  8-4.  Calculate  PR  loss  in  each  transformer  of  Prob.  7, 
in  kilowatts  and  in  per  cent  of  its  PR  loss  at  rated  full  load. 

Prob.  9-4.  Calculate  kilowatts  taken  by  each  transformer  of 
Prob.  7  from  the  high-tension  line,  neglecting  core  losses.  There  is 
no  load  connected  to  the  secondary  mains.  Find  whether  the  alge- 
braic simi  of  these  two  amounts  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  PR  losses  in 
Prob.  8.    If  not,  explain  why. 

Prob.  lQ-4.  Calculate  the  voltage  between  terminals  of  sec- 
ondaries in  Prob.  7,  and  also  the  power-factor  of  the  current  which 
is  being  pumped  from  the  secondary  of  the  9.6 : 1  transformer  into 
the  secondary  of  the  10 : 1  transformer. 

Prob.  11-4.  Prove  algebraically  from  the  equations  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  that,  in  general. 

Pi  +  Pj  =  /?ri  +  /Jr,. 

Prob.  12-4.  Perform  the  calculations  of  Prob.  7  and  8  on  the 
assumption  that  the  10:1  transformer  has  1.5  per  cent  resistance 
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and  5.0  per  cent  inipedaacc  while  the  9.6 : 1  transformer  has  1  per 
wul  reaiatance  and  2  per  cent  impedance. 

Prob.  13-4.     Perform  the  calculations  of  Prob.  9  and  10  on  the 

a-ssumptioii  stated  in  Prolj.  12, 

62.  Effect  of  Uoequal  Percentages  of  Impedance  in 
Parallel  Transformers.  For  aimplicity,  let  us  coDtioue  to 
usfiume  that  the  impedances  are  negligible  in  those  portiona 
of  ihe  higL-tcnaion  and  of  the  low-tension  mains  connecting 
the  1  riuisformers.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  terminal  voltage 
is  the  same  for  all  high-tension  coila,  and  also  that  all  low-ten- 
sion coils  have  the  same  terminal  voltage.  This  means  that 
the  total  internal  drop  due  to  equivalent  impedance  must  be 
the  same  for  all  of  the  parallel  transformers  —  that  is,  equal 
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ratio  of  high-tension  turns  to  low-tension  turns,  or  it  is  the 
e.m.f.  that  would  be  induced  in  secondary  if  all  of  the  equiva- 
lent resistance  and  reactance  were  concentrated  in  the 
secondary,  there  being  then  no  reactions  in  the  primary. 
OEs  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  secondary,  identical  for  all  of 
the  transfonnere  in  parallel.  Transfomer  No.  1  is  deUver- 
ing  to  the  load  7i  amperes  from  its  secondary,  lagging,  with 
power-factor  of  cos  ai.  EsCi  =  rji  is  the  e.m.f.  consumed  in 
overcoming  the  reaction  due  to  equivalent  resistance,  while 
CiEq  =  xJi  is  the  e.m.f.  consumed  in  overcommg  the  reaction 
due  to  equivalent  reactance  in  transformer  No.  1.    Of  course, 

1 1  is  the  current  in  the  secondary  coil  of  transformer  No.  1, 
and  fi  and  Xi  are  the  equivalent  resistance  and  reactance, 
respectively,  of  this  transformer  reduced  to  terms  of  second- 
ary. The  vector  sum  (OEs  @  rJi  @  xJi)  is  equal  to  OJBo, 
the  total  induced  voltage  in  secondary;  and  zJi  is  the  total 
equivalent  impedance  drop,  in  secondary  volts. 

Nt)w  consider  the  other  transformer  No.  2,  which  is  operat- 
ing in  parallel  with  No.  1.  Having  identical  vectors  OEs  and 
OEof  as  in  Fig.  112,  it  must  also  have  identical  impedance 
drop  EsEo.  Given  the  values  of  equivalent  resistance  r2  and 
of  equivalent  reactance  X2  for  this  transformer,  the  current 

12  in  its  secondary  coils  must  automatically  adjust  itself  to 
such  value  and  such  phase  relations  that  the  vector  sum  of 
rJi  parallel  to  hy  and  X2I2  perpendicular  to  h,  will  be  equal 
to  the  vector  z^h  =  21/1  =  Eo  Q  Es  =  EsEq,  In  fact,  h  will 
keep  changing  and  we  shall  not  have  equilibrium,  until  this 
relation  is  attained.  Transformer  No.  2  will  then  be  deliver- 
ing to  the  load  I2  secondary  amperes 


/j  __  Esfit  volts  _  CjEa  volts\ 
V  '        r2  ohms         oc^  ohms  / 


at  power-factor  cos  a2,  while  transformer  No.  1  is  delivering 

•  J  /     EsCi  volts      CiEo  volts\   ^ 

Ii  secondary  amperes  (  =         , = r )  at  power- 

\       n  ohms         Xi  ohms  /      *^ 

factor  cos  ai. 
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Xotico  from  Fig.  1 12  tlmt  the  secondary  currents  (expreaHed 
ill  anipcrc^)  in  the  trniii^fonncrs  must  be  id  the  inverse  r&tio. 
of  the  iiniKxluncea  (expressed  in  ohnis).  That  is,  since  iJi 
volts  =  Zzlt  volts,  it  must  follow  that 

1%  amperes  _  Zi  ohms  ,.  _^. 

1 1  amperes     it  ohms  '2. 

From  this  relation  it  in  easy  to  shovi  that,  if  transformer  No.  1 
lius  4  pCT  cent  impedunee  and  transformer  No.  2  has  2  per 
cent  impcdiince,  then  transformer  Xo.  1  cannot  be  operated 
at  more  tluin  half  of  its  ratetl  load  n-ithout  ovcrloadii^ 
traiwfonner  Xo.  2,  and  Xo.  2  will  carry  100  per  cent  over- 
load when  Xo.  1  is  just  loaded  to  its  full  rated  kilovolt- 
amixTcs.  When  Xo.  1  carries  its  rated  full-load  kv-a.  or  cat- 
rent,  the  impedance  drop  in  it  is  4  per  cent  of  line  voltage; 
when  Xu.  2  curries  its  nited  kv-a.  or  current,  the  impedance 
drop  in  it  in  only  2  [>er  cent  of  the  same  line  voltage.  But  the 
impedance  drop  in  volts  must  I)e  t  lie  same  for  both  transform- 
ers, hence  Xo.  1  will  carrj'  only  half  as  large  a  fraction  of  its 


the  actual  kv-a.  which  C  carries  will  be 
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(c)  When  transformer  C  having  the  highest  percentage  of  im- 
pedance reaches  its  full-load,  what  will  be  the  load  on  B  and  A, 
respectively,  in  kv-a.  and  in  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacities? 

(a)  We  have  already  explained  that  the  transformer  having 
lowest  percentage  of  impedance  (in  this  case,  A)  will  be  first  to  reach 
its  rated  full  load  as  the  total  load  is  increased.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  transformer  having  highest  percentage  of  impedance  (in  tliis 
case,  C)  will  be  the  last  to  attain  its  rated  full  load. 

(6)  It  should  be  evident  from  the  preceding  explanations  that  the 
actual  loads,  in  amperes  or  in  kv-a.,  on  each  of  several  transformers 
in  parallel  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  percentages  of  im- 
pedance and  directly  proportional  to  the  rated  values  of  kv-a.  or  of 

(2.20V 
-f— J  times  its 

own  rated  kv-a.  when  A  is  carrying  just  its  rated  kv-a.;  but  inas- 

^ttt]  times  that  of  A,  it  follows  that 

/2.20     750\    .  , 

U"l4  ^  500J '"^"^  ""  ^^ 
as  that  which  A  carries,  whatever  may  be  the  numerical  values  of 

these  loads.    Thus 

Kv-a.  in  C  __  %  impedance  of  A      Rated  kv-a.  of  C 
Kv-a.  in  A      %  impedance  of  C     Rated  kv-a.  of  A 

Rat<jd  kv-a.  of  C 
Kv-a.  in  C  __  %  impedance  of  C  __  Kq 
Kv-a.  in  A       Rated  kv-a.  of  A       K^ 

%  impedance  of  A 

where  it  is  a  factor  obtained  for  each  transformer  by  dividing  its 
rated  kv-a.  by  its  percentage  of  impedance. 

Having  calculated  the  values  of  K  for  the  transformers  in  this 
example  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  we  may  state  the 
following  proportionality:  kv-a.  of  A  :  kv-a.  of  B  :  kv-a.  of  C  :: 
227.2  :  204.0  :  181.0,  or  that  I  a  :  Ib  :  h  =  227.2  :  204.0  :  181.0. 

Thus,  at  any  and  all  loads,  C  will  deliver  I       '  J  times  as  many 

amperes  as  A,  and  B  will  deliver  ( ^^ )  times  as  many  amperes  as 
A.  Therefore,  when  A  is  delivering  its  rated  full  load  of  500  kv-a. 
or  (—  '       =»217j  amperes  low-tension,   C  will  be  delivering 
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f™-^X217j  or  173  amperes,  andfi  will  l>e delivering  (Tr=—X217j 
or  195  amperes.     But  173  amperes  is  only 


\750,000  -H  2300/ 
\]CT  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of  C,  and  IU5  amperes  is  only  1 1 


per  cent  for  C,  and  ^-p  =  89.8  per  cent  for  B. ) 

(r)  \Vhen  C  rcuchea  its  rated  fuU  load,  or  32fi  amperes  low-tension, 

B  will  l3e  delivering  f,—  X  326  =  367.4 )  amperes  or  ( -r^^  =  169 ) 
\lol  /  \2.45  / 

per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity;  while  A  will  be  delivering  I  ■    -^- 

X326=  409Jampcresorl-'— =  1 K8 J  per  cent  of  ite  rated  capacity. 

Prob.  14-4.     When  transformer  B  of  Example  1  is  carrjnng  its 
rated  full  load,  what  kv-a.  are  being  delivered  by  A  and  by  C? 
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known  proposition  in  geometry.  The  relation  is  useful  in 
determining  the  actual  load  which  each  individual  transformer 
will  assume  when  a  given  total  load  is  drawn  from  the 
secondary  mains. 

Thus,  suppose  that  transformers  A  and  C  only,  of  Example  1, 
are  operated  in  parallel,  the  total  load  having  72  per  cent  power- 
factor  and  such  value  in  kilovolt-amperes  that  transformer  A  carries 
its  rated  full  load.  We  are  required  to  determine  the  total  kilovolt- 
amperes  and  kilowatts  delivered  from  secondary  mains,  as  well  as 
the  kilowatts,  kilovolt-amperes  and  power-factor  for  each  of  the 
individual  transformers,  and  the  voltage  between  the  secondary 
mains  when  the  high-tension  line  impresses  full  rated  voltage  of 
6600  volts  at  60  cycles  on  both  transformers. 

Figure  113  illustrates  a  method  of  solution.  Start  with  any  con- 
venient line,  such  as  EsEo,  representing  the  voltage  drop  in  each 
transformer  due  to  equivalent  impedance  on  low-tension  basis. 
Divide  EgEo  into  100  equal  parts,  and  draw  a  semicircle  upon  it  as 
diameter.  Now  calculate  the  ratio  r/z  for  each  transformer,  as 
follows: 

Transfonner  A:  The  measured  ''impedance  watts"  equal  the 
true  "copper  loss";  hence, 

2700  watts  copper  loss  with  full-load  current 


500,000  watts  input  (approx.)  with  full-load  current 


=  0.0054. 


That  is,  0.54  per  cent  of  the  impressed  voltage  is  consumed  in 
overcoming  resistance,  or  the  equivalent  resistance  is  0.54  per  cent. 
The  impedance  of  this  transformer  is  2.20  per  cent,  therefore 

"V  ~  oii^  ~  0.245,  or  fi/i  =  24.5  per  cent  of  zL 

Similarly,  for  Transformer  C: 

5570  watts  copper  loss 


=  0.00743. 


750,000  watts  input  (approx.) 

That  is,  the  total  equivalent  resistance  drop  is  0.743  per  cent  of 
the  applied  voltage.    Then 

rJt      0.743 


zJt      4.14 


=  0.179,  or  rJt  =  17.9  per  cent  of  zl. 


Now,  with  Es  as  center  and  radius  24.5  per  cent  of  EsE^  swing  an 
arc  intersecting  the  semicircle  at  ci,  and  through  Egi^  draw  a  vector 
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i\  or  /j  represeDting  to  any  suitable  scale  the  numb^  of 

in  transformer  A,  namely       -'_  ■  or  217  in  this  example.    Simi* 

lorly,  strike  another  arc  with  radius  17.0  per  cent  of  £j£o  intersecting 
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If  the  total-load  current  Ij,  is  lagging,  as  usual,  lay  out  a  line  OE^ 
of  indefinite  length  through  Es  on  each  side  of  Es  and  leading 
the  vector  EsIl  by  a  degrees.  Then  from  Eq,  with  radius  repre- 
senting the  total  induced  voltage  (high-tension  line  e.m.f.  divided 
by  ratio  of  transformation)  to  the  same  scale  that  i^^i^o  represents 
impedance  volts  in  transformer  A  with  /i  amperes  flowing,  strike 
an  arc  intersecting  OE^  at  0.  By  applying  the  scale  to  OEs  we 
measure  the  terminal  voltage  between  secondary  mains. 

Transformer  A  will  under  these  conditions  be  delivering  power  at 
power-factor  equal  to  cos  ai,  and  transformer  C  will  deliver  power 
at  power-factor  cos  as,  where  ai  and  as  are  the  angles  separating 
OEs  or  Egy  from  h  and  /s,  respectively.  The  relations  between  real 
power  outputs  of  individual  transformers  and  of  secondary  mains 
should  furnish  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work.    Thus: 

Pa  =  EsIa  cos  ai, 

Pc  =  Esic  COB  as, 

Pl  =  total  power  taken  from  secondary  mains 
=  Pa  +  Pc==  EsIl  cos  a. 

From  the  construction  given  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  the  power 
taken  from  the  secondary  mains  be  reduced  to  |  P^  watts,  but  still 
at  the  same  power-factor  cos  a,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  length  of 
/x,,  I A  and  Ic  each  to  i  its  former  value,  but  not  to  alter  their  phase 
relations.  The  vector  ^5^0  now  represents  half  as  many  volts 
impedance  drop  as  before,  therefore  OEo  representing  the  same  im- 
pressed voltage  will  be  twice  as  long  as  before,  relative  to  the  length 
of  EsEo.  Of  course  OEs  will  now  be  measured  by  the  new  voltage 
scale  adopted  for  ^^^o.  We  can  also  see  from  Fig.  113  that  for  low 
power-factors  with  Ii  lagging,  the  impedance  drop  is  more  nearly 
parallel  to  OEo  and  therefore  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  is 
lower  and  the  voltage  regulation  is  higher  or  poorer. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  ratios  x/r  or  r/z  are  nearly  the 
same  for  all  the  transfonners  which  are  connected  in  parallel, 
the  individual  currents,  as  7i  and  />,  will  be  nearly  in  phase 
with  one  another,  and  the  angles  ai,  a3,  a  will  be  nearly  equal. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  total  or  resultant  current  I^ 
delivered  from  the  secondary  mains  will  be  then  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  individual  currents,  or 
that  the  total  kilovolt-amperes  of  transformer  capacity 
required  will  be  very  little  greater  than  the  total  or  resultant 
kilovolt-amperes  of  load  taken  from  the  secondary  mains. 
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A  further  result  of  less  consequence  is  that  all  such  trana- 
formers  operate  at  nearly  the  same  power-factor  as  the  mains. 
Conversely,  if  the  reactnnce  factors  x/z  are  much  different  for 
tlie  various  transformers  in  parallel,  the  total  kv-a.  rating 
required  will  be  considerably  larger  than  the  resultant  kv-a. 
taken  from  the  mains;  that  is,  some  of  the  transfonner  kv-a, 
will  be  consumed  in  useless  currents  circulating  between  the 
transfonners.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  money  investment 
in  banked  transfonuera  intended  to'-"-  ry  a  given  load  aiay 
be  uselessly  increased  by  failure  to  select  transformers  having 
similar  charact€ristics. 

Example  3.  Ijti  U9  proceed  to  find  numerical  values  for  the 
quantitietj  referred  to  above,  with  relation  to  transformers  A  and  C 
of  Example  1. 

arc  cos  0.245  =  75°  49'. 
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Power-factor  of  load  on  A  is  cos  42**  14'  =  0.7404. 
Power-factor  of  load  on  C  is  cos  46^  5'  =  0.6936. 

/yEsEo  =  /EoEsIi  -  /ai  =  76°  49'  -  42**  14'  =  33**  35'. 

OEi  =  OE^s  +  E^o  +  2  X  OEs  X  ^5^0  X  cos  33°  35'. 

(See  First  Course,  page  509.) 

But  OEq  =  secondary  voltage  at  zero  load;  let  us  assume  it  to 

be  2300  volts. 
Also,  EsEo  =  zJi  =  2.20  per  cent  of  2300  volts  when  A  is  canry- 

•j'nK  full  load 
=  50.6  yolts. 

Then  2300*  =  OE^s  +  506*  +  2  X  50.6  X  0.833  X  OEg 

or  OS5  +  84.3  X  OEs  -  5,287,440  =  0. 

Whence 

-84.3  =b  V(84.3)*  +  (4 X  1 X  5,287,440)      -84.3=fc4600 
OEs 23^3 = 2 

OEs  =  2257.8  volts. 

Kv-a.  output  of  A  =  217  X  2257.8  -^  1000  =  490.0. 
Kv-a.  output  of  C  =  173  X  2257.8  -^  1000  =  390.6. 
Kw.    output  of  A  =*  490  X  0.7404  =  363.0  =  P^. 
Kw.    output  of  C  =  390.6  X  0.6936  =  271.0  =  Pc> 

rh^}r  IPa  +  Pc  =  363.0  -h  271.0  =  634  kw. 
v.necK  I  p^  ^  3gg  g  ^  2257.8  X  0.72  =  634  kw! 

If  we  assiune  that  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  is  to  be  2300 
at  full  load,  with  the  same  pressure  of  6600  impressed  upon  the 
primary,  we  shall  require  a  different  ratio  of  turns  in  the  trans- 
former. Now,  OEs  ==  2300  and  OEo  becomes  the  unknown  e.m.f. 
to  be  determined  from  the  trigonometrical  relations.    Thus: 

OE'o  =  2300*  +  506*  +  2  X  2300  X  50.6  X  0833, 
whence   OEo  =  2345  volts.     Then: 
Nh      6600      6600  _, 
Nl      OEo      2345 

Therefore,  at  zero  load  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  becomes 
as  zl  then  reduces  practically  to  zero. 


1.87  per  cent. 
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In  this  caac  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  bank  of  transformera  ia 
2345  -  2300      ,  „^ 
— 2350   -  =  '-^^P^'^*- 
In  the  other  caw,  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  bank  was 
2300  -  2257. 8  ^ 
22o7.8  '"" 

It  should  be  evident  from  this  example  that  such  problems 
cannot  be  solved  graphically  with  necessary  accuracy.  The 
vector  diagram  serves  only  as  a  basis  for  the  trigonometric 
calculations  as  used  above.  The  treatment  is  easily  extended 
to  include  any  given  nuraljor  of  transformers  in  parallel. 

Prob.  18-4.  By  study  of  Fig.  113  state  to  clear  English  what 
relation  of  impedances  and  of  equivalent  resistances  and  reactances 
of  the  two  transformers  A  and  C  would  cause  the  maximum  differ- 
ence to  exist  between  the  total  kv-a.  necessary  rating  of  the  trans- 
formers, and  the  kv-a.  supplied  to  the  secondary  mains.  The  total 
iranaformer  capacity  required  is  then  what  jwrcentage  of  the  kv-a. 
load  on  mains? 
Prob.  19-4.  In  Electric  Journal,  May,  1909,  an  author  states, 
mrd  to  two  transformers  in  narallel,  that  if  the  reactance  of 
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Prob.  28-4.  If  no  transformer  can  be  permitted  to  carry  a  greater 
overload  than  25  per  cent,  calculate  the  greatest  load  in  kilowatts 
at  80  per  cent  power-factor  that  can  be  taken  from  the  secondary 
mains  of  Example  1. 

54.  Autotransformers.  Consider  a  wire  wound  into  a 
continuous  coil  of  Nh  turns,  on  an  iron  core,  as  between  A 
and  B  in  Fig.  114.    We  impress  an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  En 


|j    N L  tnrnt.  (  ^)  ^olU  per  turn 

y  E.-(is)'V-EH(fe) 


Fig.  114.    Diagram  of  a  step-down  autotransformer.    The  low- 
*       tension  coil  is  a  part  of  the  high-tension  ooil. 

volts  across  AB;  this  causes  an  exciting  current  to  iSow  in 
AB  which  produces  an  alternating  flux  in  the  core.  If  we 
assume  the  magnetic  system  to  be  perfect,  so  that  there  is  no 
leakage  of  iSux  out  of  the  core,  the  same  iSux  will  link  with 
every  one  of  the  Nh  turns,  and  the  e.m.f.  thereby  induced  in 
every  individual  turn  will  be  of  the  same  value  and  in  the 
same  direction.  If  the  copper  circuit  is  well  designed  the 
resistance  drop  will  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
applied  e.m.f.  or  the  induced  counter  e.m.f.;  in  the  ideal  case 
we  assume  that  the  counter  e.m.f.  is  equal  to  the  applied 
e.m.f.  Therefore,  across  each  individual  turn  we  shall  have 
(Eh/Nh)  volts. 

Now  suppose  we  connect  a  load  circuit  to  any  two  taps  XY 
on  this  coil,  between  which  there  are  Nl  turns.    As  each  turn 
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has  (_E]i/Nu)  volts  across  it  and  all  these  e.m.f.'8  are  in  phase 
with  one  another,  the  total  e.m.f.  across  XY  b  Ni,(^^\ot 

Efil^).  That  is,  in  general,  -f-=^.  The  relative 
polarity  of  the  high-tension  and  low-tension  sides  ia  indicated 
according  to  the  A.I.E.E.  rule;  the  external  e.ra.f,  from  X 
toward  Y  reaches  its  maxiniuin  value  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  external  e.m.f.  from  A  toward  B  reaches  its  maximum 
value. 

Figure  115  illustrates  a  atep-up  autotransformer.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Fig.  114,  which  is  a  step-down  autotrans- 
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(Nh/Nl)  Ej,  between  A  and  B.  Let  us  assume  that  at  some 
chosen  instant  of  time  the  direction  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
is  toward  the  coil  at  Y  and  away  from  it  at  X,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrowheads  on  the  primary  mains.  Then  the  counter 
e.m.f.  induced  in  coil  XY  at  this  instant  has  a  value  of  Ei 
volts  and  direction  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrow  pointed 
vertically  upward  from  A.  The  induced  e.m.f.  between  Y 
and  B  has  a  similar  direction  (from  Y  toward  B  as  shown 

also  by  dotted  arrow),  and  a  value  of  {Nh  —  Nl)  [w]^^ 

{    ^  j^ — -)Ei,  volts.    It  is  easily  seen  that  the  induced 

e.m.f.  y  to  B  is  in  additive  series  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  be- 
tween Y  and  X,  and/  as  it  is  also  in  phase  with  the  latter,  the 

total  e.m.f.  between  A  and  B  is  equal  to  Bjr,  +  [    ^ ^ — ^  j  Ei^ 

or  El,  (-rp)  volts.     An  autotransformer,  therefore,  differs 

from  the  regular  transformer  only  in  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are  in  series,  or  rather,  that  one  of  these  is  a 
part  of  the  other. 

We  may  economize  material  and  improve  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  autotransformer  by  calculating  the 
relation  between  the  currents  which  iSow  in  the  coils  and 
proportioning  the  size  of  the  wire  thereto.  For  convenience, 
let  us  neglect  the  small  exciting  current  that  iSows  in  the 
primary  section  which  is  connected  to  the  source  of  power, 
and  study  only  the  currents  due  to  load.  Thus,  in  Fig.  115, 
let  us  draw  10  amperes  current  from  the  secondary  AB  to  a 
load  circuit,  and  assume  constants  as  follows: 

iV^  =  2000.    iVL=200.    JS?L  =  220.    jB^  =  220  X  (WV*)= 2200. 

Now,  10  amperes  drawn  from  BA  will  iSow  through  the  turns 
from  y  to  B  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  which  is 
the  direction  of  the  total  e.m.f.  acting  to  produce  this  current. 
The  m.m.f .  acting  on  the  magnetic  circuit  due  to  this  current 
of  10  amperes  is  la  (Nh  -  Nl)  or  10  (2000  -  200)  equals 
18,000  ampere-turns.    This  m.m.f.  tends  to  deci^aa^  V>afc  ^>x«. 
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due  to  the  exciting  current,  which  flows  in  the  primary  coil 
from  Y  to  A'  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowheads  marked  on 
the  turns.  To  maintain  the  primary  counter  e.m.f.  equal 
(approxunately)  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  E^  requires  the 
same  flux;  therefore,  a  load  current  will  flow  from  the  primary 
mains  in  tiie  same  (marked)  direction  as  the  exciting  current. 
Enough  load  current  will  flow  from  Y  to  X  to  produce  a 
m.m.f,  equal  and  opposite  lo  that  due  to  the  secondary 
load  current,  or  18,000  ampere  turns.  The  amount  of  load 
current  in  the  primary  coil  A'l'  will,  therefore,  be  //,  = 
«^^|^,„r'M«.90ampe,»i„thi..xample.  The 
distribution  of  load  currents  will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  116 
and  we  have: 

Input  to  primary  XY  =  100  amp.  at  220  volts 
=  22,000  volt-amperes. 

Output  from  secondary  AB  =  10  amp.  at  2200  volts 
=  22,000  volt-amperes. 
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It  is  instructive  to  check  further  our  knowledge  of  these 
relations  by  considering  the  results  of  reversing  the  connec- 
tions of  that  section  of  the  winding  between  Y  and  B  in  Fig. 
116.  The  new  relations 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  117, 
from  which  we  see  that 
we  must  put  in  80  amperes 
at  220  volts,  or  17,600 
volt-amperes,  when  we 
take  out  10  amperes  at 
1760  volts,  or  17,600  volt- 
amperes.  In  this  case  the 
section  YB  "bucks"  the  -  ^looamp. 
section  XY,  and  the  volt-  Fig.  116.  Diagram  showing  the  (Us- 
age across  AB  is  equal  tribution  of  the  load  currents  in  an 
to  the  difference  between  autotransformer. 
the  voltages  YB  and  XY,  instead  of  their  sum  as  in  the  pre- 
vious example. 

If  we  were  to  use  the  same  size  copper  in  all  turns  of  Fig. 
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Fig.  117.    The  autotransformer  of  Fig.  116,  with  the  winding  between 

taps  Y  and  B  reversed. 

115  or  116  we  should  either  waste  the  carrying  capacity  of 
one  coil  or  burn  the  insulation  of  the  other,  except  when  the 
ratio  of  transformation  is  1 : 2.    If  all  the  wire  were  heavy 
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enough  to  carry  the  low-teiisioii  current  without  injury  to  its 
insulation,  the  copper  in  YB  would  be  underloaded  and  used 
to  poor  advantage;  and  if  all  the  copper  were  juat  heavy 
enough  to  carry  rated  secondary  current,  the  low-tension 
section  would  l>e  burned  out. 

Note :  In  the  following  problems  H,  and  Hi  are  fte  high-tension  line 
wires  and  Lg  and  Li  are  the  low-tension  mains. 

Prob.  24-4.  An  ordinary  diatributing  transformer  rated  10 
kv-a.,  2200-1100/220-110  volta,  60  cycles,  has  two  low-tensioa 
coils  XiYi  and  A'li'i  and  two  high-tension  coils  AiBi  and  AiBi. 
Calculate  the  rated  (effective)  full-load  values  of  the  foUowinR: 
(fl)  Amperes  per  coil,  high-tension,  (b)  Amperes  per  coil,  low-tension, 
(f)  Volts  per  coil,  high-tension,  (d)  Volta  per  coil,  low-tenaion. 

Prob.  26-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  24  is  connected  as  fol- 
lows: AitoW,;  B,to^,;  B,  to  X,  B.ad  L^,  Vi  to  X,;  7,  to  ti  and 
Mt.  Calculatcithc  values  of  the  following  quantities,  when  core  &ux 
has  the  same  value  as  in  Prob.  24: 

(a)  Volts  between  high-tension  mains,  Hi  and  Hi. 

(6)  Volts  between  low-tension  mains.  L,  and  tj. 

(e)  Largest  eurront  that  can  be  delivered  to  low-tension  mains 
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(a)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 
(6)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 

(c)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 

(d)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li, 

Prob.  29-4.  A  person  standing  on  wet  earth  and  touching  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  transformer  of  Prob.  24-4  would  receive  what 
voltage  between  contacts  when  the  transformer  is  used  as  an  auto- 
transformer  at  normal  flux  density  under  the  following  conditions? 

Alto  Hi;  Bito  Ail  Bi  to  Xi  and  la;  Yi  to  Xs;  Fs  to  I/s  and  Hi. 

(a)  Hi  groimded;  hand  touching  Li. 
(6)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 

(c)  Hi  groimded;  hand  touching  Li. 

(d)  Hi  groimded;  hand  touching  Lj. 

Compare  these  results  from  the  autotransformer  arrangement 
with  the  corresponding  results  in  Prob.  28  for  the  ordinary  trans- 
former arrangement,  noting  that  the  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary 
volts  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases;  and  on  this  basis  discuss 
relative  merits  of  the  two  arrangements  as  regards  the  personal 
safety  of  the  energy  consumer  and  the  fire  risk. 

66.  Transformers  for  Polyphase  Systems.  Under  this 
general  heading  we  must  distinguish  several  different  prob- 
lems, as  follows: 

(a)  Transformation  from  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 

the  same  number  of  phases  at  some  other  voltage. 

(b)  Transformation  from  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 

a  different  number  of  phases  at  the  same  voltage. 

(c)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage 

into  a  different  number  of  phases  at  a  different 
voltage. 

(d)  Polyphase  transforming  systems  which   cannot  be 

operated  in  parallel. 

(e)  Systems  in  which  all  phases  are  housed  in  a  single 

''polyphase  transformer"  as  distinguished  from 
polyphase  transforming  systems  consisting  of  aggre- 
gates of  separate  single-phase  transformers. 

Before  proceeding  to  connect  any  transformers  in  polyphase 
83rstems,  it  is  practically  necessary  to  determine  carefully  and 
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to  mark  according  to  a  fixed  conventional  system  (such 
as  preserilwd  by  the  A.I.E.E.  Standardization  Rules)  the 
relative  polarity  of  the  high-tension  and  low-tenaion  coils 
belonging  to  each  of  the  phases.  Thereafter  the  interconnec- 
tiona  of  both  high-tension  and  low-tension  sides  are  com- 
paratively simple. 

66.  Transformer  Arrangements  for  Three  Phases.  In 
the  most  coniiuoii  case,  throe  separate,  but  similar,  single- 
phase  transforincra  are  usetl  to  change  three-phase  at  one 
voltage  into  three-phase  at  another  voltage.  Four  distinct 
combinations  are  possible: 

(o)  High-tension  coils  I'-connect^d ;  low-tension  coils 
I'-connected. 

(fc)  High-tension  coils  i '-con  nee  ted ;  low-tension  coils  A- 
connected. 

(c)  High-tension  coils  A-connected;    low-tension  coils  Y- 

connected, 

(d)  High-tension  coils  A-connected;   low-tension  coila  A- 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fici.  118.  Vector  diagrams  showing  the  relations  between  the  high- 
tension  and  low-tension  sides  of  three  singlc-pliase  transformers  con- 
nected independently  to  the  various  phases  of  a  three-phase  source  of 
supply.  The  vector  -^iFi  represents  the  low-tension  e.m.f.  of  trans- 
former No.  1.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  high-tension  side  of  this  transformer 
is  represented  by  vector  Ai^i. 


Fio.  119.  Diagram  of  the  YY  connection.  The  high-tension  termi- 
nals marked  A  are  joined  to  form  a  neutral,  and  the  corresponding 
low-tension  terminals  marked  X  are  joined  to  fonn  the  neutral  on  the 
low-tension  aide. 
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The  YY  cotmectioD  is  shown  in  Fig.  119,  while  f^  120ft 
shows  the  e.m.f.  relations  in  the  high-tension  coils,  and  Fig. 
I20b  shows  the  e.m.f.  relations  in  the  low-teosion  coils.  No- 
tice that  in  the  vector  diagrams,  as  well  aa  in  the  connectjon 
diagrams,  the  letters  indicate  or  identify  the  ends  ot  coiIb  as 
well  as  the  relative  directions  of  e.m.f  .'sor  the  polarity  ot  ooils. 
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Fig.  121.  The  KA  connection. 
The  high-tension  sides  arc  con- 
nected Y  and  the  low-tension 
sides,  A. 


Fig.  123.  The  AF  connection. 
The  high-tension  sides  are  con- 
nected A  and  the  low-tension, 
Y. 


(«) 


Bi 


Fig.  122.    The  vector  diagrams  for  the  e.mi.  relations  in  the  FA  COQ- 

nections  of  Fig.  121. 
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Fig.  124.    The  vector  diagrams  for  the  ^Y  oonoection  Bhowa  in 
Fig.  123. 
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The  AY  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  123,  and  Fig.  124 
shows  the  corresponding  e.m.f.  relations.  With  the  same 
transformers,  the  highest  permissible  operating  voltage  be- 
tween line  wires  is  12,000  volts  high-tension  and  Vs  X 
6000  =  10,400  volts  low-tension. 

The  AA  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  125,  and  Fig.  126 
shows  the  corresponding  e.m.f.  relations.  With  the  same 
transformers,  the  highest  permissible  operating  voltage  be- 
tween line  wires  is  12,000  volts  high-tension,  and  6000  volts 
low-tension. 

Prob.  30-4.  (a)  What  should  be  the  rated  high-tension  and 
low-tension  voltage,  and  the  voltage  ratio,  in  each  of  three  single- 
phase  transformers  intended  to  take  power  from  a  three-phase  line 
with  23,000  volts  between  wires,  and  deUver  it  to  three-phase  low- 
tension  mains  with  2300  volts  between  wires?  Transformers  are 
connected  YA. 

(6)  If  500  kv-a.  are  to  be  delivered  altogether,  what  will  be  the 
current  in  each  line  wire  and  each  transformer  coil  on  the  high- 
tension  side? 

(c)  On  the  low-tension  side? 

Prob.  31-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  30  on  the  basis  of 
same  conditions,  except  that  transformers  are  connected  AY. 

Prob.  32-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  30  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  conditions  except  that  transformers  are  connected  YY, 

Prob.  33-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  30  on  the  basis  of 
same  conditions,  except  that  transformers  are  connected  AA. 

67.  Transforming  Three  Phases  to  Six  Phases.    The 

three-phase  three-wire  system  is  used,  almost  exclusively,  to 
transmit  large  amounts  of  power  by  alternating  currents. 
When  the  alternating  current  must  be  converted  into  direct- 
or continuous-current  by  means  of  synchronous  converters, 
however,  we  find  that  a  machine  of  given  size  and  cost  can 
convert  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  power  if  it  is  tapped 
for  six  phases  and  six  alternating-current  collecting  rings 
than  if  it  is  tapped  for  three  phases  and  three  rings.  In  fact, 
it  is  demonstrated  theoretically  in  Chapter  IX,  and  proved 
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by  experience,  that  whereas  a  three-ring  (three-phase)  con- 
verter can  safely  deliver  134  per  cent  as  much  direct-current 
power  as  it  could  dehver  if  mechanically  driven  as  an  ordi- 
nary direct-current  generator,  the  same  machine  tapped  for 
six  phases  gives  a  corresponding  ratio  of  197  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  capacity  of  the  same  converter  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  197/134,  or  147  :  100,  by  tapping  it  for  six  phases 
instead  of  for  three  phases.  These  figures  are  based  upon  a 
power-factor  of  100  per  cent,  which  ia  usuaUy  easily  main- 
tained by  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  of  the  converter. 
Thus,  although  the  transmission  of  power  by  six  phases  and 
six  line  wires  is  not  practiced  because  of  the  complications  and 
the  lack  of  economic  advantage,  there  exisbs  a  verj'  real  ad- 
vantage in  using  six  phases  within  the  converter  substation. 
Converters  are  most  commonly  employed  to  deliver  continu- 
ous current  at  about  600  volts  for  street  or  interurban  electric 
railways.  The  ratio  of  (effective)  alternating  voltage  be- 
tween atljacent  or  consecutive  collecting  rings,  to  the  voltage 
between  the  positive  and  the  ne-gative  terminals  on  the  direct- 
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The  fundamental  six-phase  groupings  are  star  and  mesh, 
corresponding  to  the  Y  and  A  groupings  for  three  phases. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  127,  the  vectors  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  represent  six 
different  coils  connected  in  star.  The  inhereht  phase  rela- 
tions between  the  e.m.f.'s  in  these  coils,  and  the  choice  of 
which  end  of  each  coil  is  to  be  connected  to  the  common 
neutral  point,  are  such  that  e.m.f.  No.  1  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum value  in  the  direction  away  from  N  (neutral)  just  60^ 
before  No.  2  reaches  its  maximum  value  in  the  direction  away 
from  N;  No.  2  reaches  its  maximum  value  just  60°  before 
No.  3,  No.  3  just  60**  iKfore  No.  4,  and  so  on,  the  e.m.f  .'s  being 
all  equal  in  value  and  the  phase  differences  between  consecu- 
tive phases  or  coils  being  all  of  equal  value  and  progressively 
leading  or  lagging,  on  the  basis  of  similar  positive  direction 
with  respect  to  neutral.  From  the  six  coils  we  now  have 
seven  terminals,  of  which  one  (N)  is  common  to  all  and  is 
called  "neutral"  because  it  exhibits  the  same  potential 
difference  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  six  terminals. 
These  other  six  terminals  are  connected  to  the  six-phase  line 
wires  Li,  L2,  Z/s,  La,  Ls,  Le,  or  to  the  rings  of  the  synchronous 
converter,  in  proper  sequence.  The  e.m.f.  from  Li  to  L2  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  e.m.f.  from  Z^  to  Ls  and  lagging  60° 
behind  it;  the  e.m.f.  from  I9  to  Z/s  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
e.m.f.  from  Z/s  to  L4  and  lagging  60°  behind  it,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  the  e.m.f.  between  any  two  consecutive  line  wires,  as 
LiZ/2  or  LiLiy  is  equal  in  value  to  the  e.m.f.  between  any  line 
wire  and  neutral,  as  NLi  or  NLi.  If  vector  diagrams  be 
drawn  to  prove  these  statements,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  (for  instance)  the  e.m.f.  acting  from  Li  toward  Z^  in  the 
external  circuit  is  represented  by  vector  No.  1  minus  vector 
No.  2,  or  by  vector  No.  1  plus  vector  No.  2  reversed;  or  that 
the  e.m.f.  acting  from  Li  toward  Z^  in  the  internal  circuit  of 
phases  is  represented  by  vector  No.  2  minus  vector  No.  1,  or 
by  vector  No.  2  plus  vector  No.  1  reversed.  Thus,  vector 
NLt  represents  not  only  the  e.m.f.  in  coil  No.  6  but  also  the 
e.m.f.  from  Li  toward  L2  through  the  external  circuit,  and 
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vector  iV ill  represents  not  only  thee.m.f.  in  coil  No.  I  but  also 
ilic  e.m.f.  from  l^  toward  Lj  through  the  external  circuit. 

The  typical  six-phase  mesh  connection  is  described  vec- 
torially  by  Fig.  128.  Thus,  with  respect  to  a  positive  direc- 
tion which  is  the  same  for  all  coils  through  the  closed  series 
in  which  they  are  connected,  the  e.ni.f.  of  coil  No.  2  is  equal 
to  the  e.ni.f.  of  coil  No.  1  and  leads  it  by  60°;  the  e.m.f.  of 
n>\\  No.  3  is  equal  to  that  of  coil  No.  2  and  leads  it  by  60", 
an<i  so  on.  It  is  evident  that  the  e.m.f. 'a  between  consecutive 
lim-  wires,  as  L|Lt  or  LJji,  lx;ing  identical  with  the  corre- 
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having  similar  relative  polarity,  we  shall  get  a  correct  six- 
phase  star  by  connecting  Xi,  Xs,  Xs,  F4,  Fe,  Yi  all  to  neutral. 
Then  the  six  phases  of  the  external  circuit  will  be,  in  the 


Y,  X, 


Fia.  129.  Vector  diagram  for  the  low-tension  coils  of  three  transformers 
on  a  three-phase  circuit,  each  coil  being  divided  into  two  equal 
parts. 


Fig.  130.  Fig.  131. 

Another  vector  representation  of  the  e.m.f .  relations  in  a  six-phase  star, 
produced  by  the  coil  arrangement  of  Fig.  129. 

order  given,  from  Fi  to  X2,  from  X2  to  Fa,  from  Fs  to  X4, 
from  Xi  to  F5,  from  Yt  to  Xe,  and  from  Xe  to  Fi. 

Perhaps  this  result  is  more  clearly  explained  in  Fig.  130 
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and  131.  Connecting  A'l  \o  A'j  to  A'j  to  neutral,  the  e.m,f, 
relations  are  as  represents!  by  vectors  1,  3  and  5  in  Fig.  130. 
Now  as  coil  No.  4  is  on  the  same  transformer  core  with  coil 
No.  1,  the  cm.f.  from  X^  toward  Yi  is  represented  by  the 
same  identical  vector  which  represents  the  e.m,r.  from  Xi 
toward  J'l;  the  e.m.f.  A'«  to  Y»  and  the  e.m.f.  A'j  to  Yi  ate 
representod  by  the  same  vector,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  e.m.f. 
Xi  to  y,  is  represented,  as  in  Fig.  131,  by  the  vector  4' 
parallel  to  vector  1  of  Fig.  130,  it  follows  that  the  e.m.f.  from 
Ya  toward  X^  is  represented,  as  in  Fig.  131,  by  the  vector  4 
which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  vector 
4',  That  is,  if  e.m.f.  Xi  to  >'«  reaches 
its  maximum  value  at  the  same  in- 
stant as  e.m.f.  X(  to  Yt,  then  e.m.f. 
Yi  to  Xi  reaches  its  maximum  value 
— V,  180°  before  or  after  e.m.f.  A'l  to  K,. 
Therefore,  when  we  connect  K4,  Yt 
and  }'s  to  the  same  neutral  as  Xi,  Xi 
and  Xi,  it  is  as  though  we  drew  the 
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phase  low-tension  line  e.m.f.'s  Li  to  Li,  Li  to  Li,  L^  U)  La, 
La  to  Lb,  Lb  to  Li  and  Le  to  Li  are  equal  to  each  other  in  value, 
and  each  lags  behind  the  preceding  one  by  60°. 

Fig.  134  shows  the  transformer  connections  corresponding 
to  Fig.  128,  namely  the  six-phase  mesh.  We  first  select  one 
coil  of  each  transformer  and  mark  it  1,  3,  5,  respectively. 
The  other  coil  of  each  transformer  we  mark  4,  6,  2,  respec- 
tively, in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  vector  dia- 
grams. Let  the  relative 
polarity  of  the  two  low- 
tension  coils  in  each  trans- 
former be  denoted  in  the 
conventional  manner  by 
letters  X  and  F,  and  let 
us  consider  the  direction 
from  X  toward  Y  as  the 
positive  direction  in  each 
coil.  Starting  at  Xi  or  S, 
and  tracing  our  way  con- 
tinuously through  the 
series  of  coils,  we  pass 
consecutively  through  coil 
No.  1  positively,  No.  2 
negatively.  No.  3  posi- 
tively. No.  4  negatively. 
No.  5  positively,  and  No.  6  negatively.  We  have,  therefore, 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Fig.  128  by  passing  through  coils  1, 
3  and  5  in  direction  parallel  to  the  corresponding  vectors  in 
Fig.  129,  and  intermediately  through  coils  2, 4  and  6,  in  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  corresponding  vectors  in  Fig.  129.  If  we 
have  made  no  errors  we  will  find  that  the  e.m.f.  between 
the  finishing  end  of  the  series  (marked  Xe  or  F  in  Fig.  134) 
and  the  starting  end  (marked  Xi  or  S)  is  zero,  and  we  may 
therefore  with  safety  connect  X^  to  Xu  or  F  to  S,  thus  com- 
pleting the  closed  mesh.    The  junction  points  YiYt,  XtX|, 
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FiQ.  133.  Transformer  connections  to 
produce  the  e.m.f.  effects  of  Fig.  127, 
130  and  131.    Six-phase  star. 
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}'iKi,  AVVi,  V'ii'o  and  AWi  are  coDDeeted  to  the  six-pbase 
line  wires  Li,  Li,  Lt,  L*,  Lt  and  Lb,  respectively. 

If  any  appreciable  voltage  exists  between  the  terminals 
F  and  S  in  Fig.  134,  they  should  not  l)e  connected  together, 
lieeause  then  this  voltage  would  cauae  a  current  to  circulate 
in  the  mesh  even  when  no  load  is  connected  externally,  which 
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pairs  of  secondary  mains  connected  to  the  junction  points  of 
coils  in  Fig.  135  and  136,  regardless  of  how  we  number  these 
mains  or  junction  points;  yet  the  resultant  e.m.f.  between  F 
and  S  is  zero  in  both  cases.  In  checking  six-phase  connec- 
tions, we  should  find  that  the  e.m.f.  from  any  terminal  to 
another,  removed  by  one,  should  be  equal  to  Vs  times  the 


r^ 


FiQ.  135.  Fig.  136. 

Vector  diagrams  to  show  that  the  transformer  coils  of  Fig.  133  and  134 
can  be  so  connected  as  to  produce  zero  voltage  between  S  and  F  and 
still  not  produce  a  six-phase  mesh  connection. 

e.m.f.  between  consecutive  terminals;  and  the  e.m.f.  from 
any  terminal  to  another,  removed  by  two,  should  be  equal  to 
2  times  the  e.m.f.  between  consecutive  terminals. 

Fig.  137  shows  transformer  secondaries  connected  in  six- 
phase  star  to  the  collecting  rings  of  a  six-phase  two-pole 
synchronous  converter,  these  rings  being  tapped  to  the  closed 
armature  winding  at  Li,  L2,  Lzf  Li,  L^,  Lt-  This  six-phase 
star  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  133  and  127, 
and  differs  only  in  that  each  numbered  vector  of  Fig.  127  or 
each  coil  e.m.f.  in  Fig.  133  has  been  thrown  into  exactly 
opposite  phase  relation  with  respect  to  neutral.  If  we  break 
the  (dotted)  neutral  connection  in  Fig.  137  it  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  We  shall  then 
have  three  equal  e.m.f.'s  (F2  to  Xs,  Fe  to  Zs,  Y^  to  Xi)  each 
lagging  120°  behind  the  one  preceding,  impressed  across  three 
corresponding  pairs  of  rings  or  taps  (LsLg,  LeLs,  LJ^,  re- 
spectively) on  the  converter.  It  should  be  clear,  from  Chap. 
VII  of  the  First  Course,  that  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  con- 
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verter  winding  from  /^  to  Li,  from  La  Ui  L^  and  from  L4  to  L] 
are  equal  in  value  and  120°  apart  consec^u lively  with  respect 
to  these  positive  directions.  The  system  of  Fig.  137,  without 
the  neutral,  is  known  as  the  "diametral  connection." 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  stability  of  the  diametral 
six-pbasc  (like  Fig.  137  with  neutrui  comiection  broken)  is 
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138a.  Study  of  tbe  vector  diagram  in  Fig.  138b  Bhould 
explain  the  system.  Notice  that  tbe  six  phases  (LiU)Li,Li 
to  L(,  Li  to  L4,  etc.)  are  obtained  on  account  of  a  certain 
relative  position  of  two  three-phase  deltas  (KiXi  to  YtXi  to 
yjTi,  and  XtYi  to  X.K,  to  X",)',)-  This  relative  position  is 
maintained  by  reason  of  the  c.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  converter 
windings,  actii^  as  links  of  certain  length  and  angular  rela- 
tion to  keep  the  apices  of  the  two  deltas  in  proper  relation  io 


Tia.  138.    The  double-delta  connection  of  three  transronnera  for  use 
with  a  six-ring  converter. 

each  other,  tn  Fig.  138b  notice  that  vector  X4K1  is  equal  to 
vector  XiYi  and  in  phase  with  it  as  it  should  be  on  account 
of  the  symmetry  of  the  two  simitar  portions  of  armature 
winding  subtended  by  these  two  vectors  under  opposite  poles 
of  the  converter.  So  it  is  also  with  vectors  X^Y^  and  XtYt, 
and  with  vectors  XtYt  and  XtY^. 

Thus,  if  we  pick  out  coils  1, 3  and  5  to  form  one  three-phase 
delta  (joining  Ki  to  Xt,  Yi  to  Xt,  and  K»  to  Xi,  as  described 
in  Art.  56),  it  follows  that  coils  2, 4  and  6  must  form  the  other 
delta.  Now  we  might  connect  Yt  to  Xt,  Yt  to  Xt  and  Yt  to 
Xt,  but  this  would  give  us  a  delta  practically  identical  with 
that  composed  of  transformer  coils  1 , 3  and  5  and  we  could  get 
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only  three  phases,  not  six.  So  we  have  connected  coils  2,  4 
and  6  in  the  only  other  way  which  will  permit  a  closed  delta, 
and  it  w  seen  ihat  this  arningenicnt  gives  us  six  phases  if  the 
apices  of  the  delta  are  held  in  proper  relative  position. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  six  phases  before  connecting 
both  deltas  to  the  converter,  l)ecause  they  are  otherwise 


,,>:k. 
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were  to  connect  the  XaY%  terminal  instead  of  the  X^Ya  ter- 
minal to  Lty  we  should  have  relations  as  shown  between 
triangles  B  and  C  in  Fig.  139.  In  neither  of  these  latter 
cases  would  there  be  zero  e.m.f.  from  either  of  the  rings  La  or 
Lt  to  any  of  the  transformer  points  XaY^,  X^Y2  or  XiYi, 
hence  a  short-circuit  would  be  formed  if  we  attempted  to 
complete  the  six-phase  connections  to  the  converter. 

Note.  In  solving  fhe  following  problems,  assume  fhe  relations  be- 
tween effective  values  of  alternating  ejn.f.  between  collecting  rings  on 
ttte  converter  to  be  as  follows  (referring  to  Fig.  137  or  138) : 

Volts  LiLs :  volts  LiL« :  volts  L1L4 :  volts  between  d-c.  tenninals  » 
86.4  :  61.2  :  70.7  :  100.     (See  Art.  126.) 

Prob.  84-4.  What  should  be  the  voltage  across  each  high- 
tension  coil  and  each  low-tension  coil  in  a  bank  of  three  single-phase 
transformers  connected  in  F  to  a  23,000-volt  high-tension  line, 
secondaries  star  as  in  Fig.  133  and  127  to  a  six-ring  converter  in- 
tended to  deliver  500  volts  d-c,  at  zero  load? 

Prob.  36-4.  Solve  Prob.  34  with  secondaries  connected  in  mesh 
as  illustrated  by  Fig.  128  and  134. 

Prob.  36-4.  Specify  what  connections  to  make  between  the 
secondary  coiLs  of  the  transformers  in  Fig.  133  and  134,  in  order  to 
realize  the  vector  relations  shown  in  Fig.  135. 

Prob.  37-4,  Solve  Prob.  36  but  with  reference  to  the  vector 
diagram  of  Fig.  136. 

Prob.  38-4.  Draw  the  vector  diagram  corresponding  to  the 
following  connections  between  secondaries  of  the  transformers  of 
Fig.  133  or  134:  Fi  to  F2,  X,  to  X,,  F,  to  Fe,  Xe  to  X5,  F,  to  F4. 
Calculate  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  between  Fi  and  each  of  the  junc- 
tion points  in  the  series,  to  the  voltage  across  a  single  coil. 

68.  Transforming  Two-Phase  to  Three-Phase.  There 
have  been  numerous  occasions  to  notice  that  when  two  coils 
having  e.m.f.'s  that  differ  in  phase  are  joined  in  series,  the 
resultant  e.m.f.  between  the  terminals  of  the  series  differs  in 
phase  from  both  of  the  component  e.m.f.'s.  This  fact  is  the 
basis  of  the  T-connection  for  transforming  two-phase  to 
three-phase,  commonly  called  the  Scott  system  in  recognition 
of  its  inventor. 
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In  Fig.  140,  the  coil  (A  represents  an  autotransformer  or 
the  secondary  of  an  ordinary  tmuBfomier,  with  a  tap  c 
brought  out  from  ita  mid-point.  The  coil  cd  repreeeots 
another  transformer  secondary  or  autotransfoniier,  with  (Hie 
end  connected  to  the  mid-point  c  of  the  other  transformer, 
and  a  tap  lirought  out  at  e  ao  as  to  include  between  c  and  e  a 
nunil)er  of  turns  equal  to  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  turn.s  between  c  and  d.  If  now  we  impress  one  phase  of 
a  two-phase  system  across  ah  and  the  other  phase  acroas  cd, 
we  shall  have  a  correct  three-phaae  system   between  the 
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is  the  reverse  of  vector  ab  in  Fig.  141,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142. 
This  gives  us  vector  OA^.  The  e.m.f .  acting  through  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  from  b  toward  e  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the 
e.m.f .'s  acting  intemaUy  from  e  to  c  and  from  c  to  6,  which  is 
the  vector  sum  of  ce  reversed  and  cb  direct  from  Fig.  141. 
This  gives  us  the  vector  Oft  in  Fig.  142.  Finally,  the  e.m.f. 
acting  through  the  external  circuit  from  e  toward  a  is  equal  to 
the  resultant  of  the  e.m.f.'s  acting  internally  from  a  to  c  and 


a 


A«-^ 


inwu»|n|  v<nq 


JO  /|i«iuafxa  9  09  O 


6 


Fig.  141.  Vectors  of  in- 
ternal e.m.f.  's  of  the  Scott 
connection  shown  in  Fig. 
140. 


Fig.  142.  Vectors  showing  how  the  in- 
ternal e.m.f.'s  of  Fig.  140  and  141  com- 
bine to  produce  the  external  three-phase 
e.m.f. 's  (6  to  c),  (e  to  o)  and  (a  to  6). 


from  c  to  6,  which  is  the  vector  sum  ac  direct  and  ce  direct 
from  Fig.  141.  This  resultant  is  the  vector  OCz  in 
Fig.  142. 

Thus  the  e.m.f.'s  a  to  6,  6  to  6  and  6  to  a  in  the  external 
circuit  are  represented  respectively  by  the  vectors  QAz,  03% 
and  OC3  in  Fig.  142.  It  is  easily  proved  by  simple  trigonom- 
etry that  these  three  e.m.f.'s  will  be  equal  to  each  other  and 
120^  apart  (that  is,  line  wires  connected  to  terminals  a,  b  and 
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c  will  compose  a  three-phase  aystem)  if  the  following  condi- 
tions be  fulfilled : 

(o)  E.m.f .  (1  to  c,  or  c  to  b,  equal  to  one-half  of  e.m.t.  a  to  fc. 

(6)  E.m.t.  c  to  e  equal  to  v^/2  or  0.86fl  tiraea  the  c.m.f .  e  to  d. 

{e)   E-m.f.  a  to  6  90°  out  of  phase  with  e.m.f.  etod,  and  equal  to  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  any  particular  relatiou 
between  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coila  oc  or  a6  and  the 
number  of  tunia  in  the  coils  ce  or  cd  —  only  that  the  e.nii. 
Illations  witliia  each  uf  the  two  phases  be  aa  stated  above. 
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we  shall  have  the  same  voltage  between  line  wires  of  the 
three-phase  system  that  we  have  between  line  wires  of  the 
two-phase  system.  However,  we  may  easily  transform  from 
two-phase  at  one  voltage  to  three-phase  at  some  different 
voltage,  as  shown  in  the  following  example. 

Example  8.  The  coil  ab  in  Fig.  140  has  3000  tumd,  and  the  coil 
cd  has  2400  turns.  The  e.m.f.'s  ab  and  cd  are  each  equal  to  6600 
volts  and  are  90*^  out  of  phase  with  each  other.  How  should  taps 
c  and  e  be  located  with  respect  to  ab  and  cd  respectively,  in  order  to 
obtain  three-phase  with  2300  volts  between  any  two  line  wires? 
Where  should  the  three-phase  line  wires  be  connected  to  the  coils? 

There  are  two  solutions,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  143  and  144,  in 
which  the  following  relations  hold: 


Figure  No. 

Between 
pointa. 

Number  of  tuma. 

Voltace. 

143 

a  to  & 

3000 

6600 

c  tod 

2400 

6600 

a  to/ 

5^X3000=1045.2 

2300 

a  to  c 

JX1045.2-522.6 

1150 

c  to  e 

2  X^^2400«725.5 

^X2300=1994 

ftoe 

2300 

e  toa 

2300 

141 

d  to  6 

3000 

6600 

c  toci 

2400 

6600 

giof 

2300 

^X3000=  1045.2 

2300 

g  to  c 
or  cto/ 

1X1045.2=522.6 

1150 

c  to« 

^^gSJx2400.725.6 

^X2300=1994 
iff 

ftoe 

2300 

etog 

2300 
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Practically  the  only  difference  hetv?eeii  these  two  s(^henies  is  that 
Fig.  144  requires  four  tapa  to  be  made  in  the  autotransfonners  or 
transfumier  secondaries,  whereas  Fig.  143  requircij  only  three  taps 

to  be  umde. 
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three-phase  circuit.  Noting  from  Fig.  145b  that  the  internal 
current  from  c  toward  6  (in  direction  of  arrows  in  Fig.  141) 
is  equal  to  the  vector  difference  between  the  currents  (e  to  b) 

and  (6  to  a)  or  equal  to  the  vector  sum 
of  currents  (e  to  b)  and  (a  to  6),  we  re- 
verse li  in  Fig.  146  and  then  add  it  to 
7 V,  thus  obtaining  h,  which  is  the  cur- 
rent flowing  internally  in  the  coil  con- 
nected  to   terminal   6,       By  similar 


2 


Fig.  145a.  Two  trans- 
formers with  primanes 
connected  to  two- 
phase  line,  and  sec- 
ondaries tapped  and 
connected  according 
to  Scott  system  de- 
livering   three-phases 
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Current  C6  to  a)  — 1 J 

(iir,  A,  C^T^  "ThTs   ^°-  14^h.     Positive  directions  of  the  currents 
scheme  may  be  used       ^^  ^^^  transformer  coils  of  Fig.  1 45a  as  power 
■  ■  is  delivered  to  the  three-ph&se  line. 

Current  from  c  to  6  «  /i'  0  /» 
Current  from  o  to  c  =  1%'  ©  1% 
Current  from  c  to  c  =  /J"  ©  75' 


with  a  three-wire  two- 
phase  line,  which  is 
impossible  with  auto- 
transformers. 


reasoning  we  find  /«  by  subtracting  (vectorially)  /i  from 
/s",  and  we  get  /,  by  subtracting  /J'  (vectorially)  from  1%'. 
If  our  reasoning  and  our  work  have  been  done  correctly,  we 
should  find  that  the  vector  sum  of  /&  and  /„  both  of  which 
have  positive  directions  away  from  the  junction  point  c, 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  vector  /„,  which  has  positive 
direction  toward  c;  or,  the  vector  sum  of  la  reversed,  and  /ft, 
and  /«,  as  in  Fig.  146,  should  be  equal  to  zero. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Fig.  146  applies  only  to  the  three- 
phase  side  of  two-coil  transformers.  To  apply  it  to  auto- 
transformers,  we  must  draw  in  the  vector  represeatixi*^  \}ci!& 
two-phase  component  of  current  in  each  coil,  aad  con^vsi^'^ 
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with   the  component  of  three-phase  current  in   the  same 
coil. 

Example  4.  Vfh&t  trangformer  capacity,  in  kv-a.,  would  be  re- 
quired to  transform  2300  volts  two-phasp  to  2300  volts  three-phaae, 
delivering  a  balanced  non-inductive  load  of  300  kv-a.  from  the 
three-phase  terminals? 

Kv-a.  delivered  to  each  of  three  external  circulte  =  *S"  =  100. 
In  Fig.  142,  0.4,  =  OB,  =  OC,  =  2300  volts. 


In  Fig.  146, 


2300  volta 
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If  the  power-factor  of  the  three-phase  circuit  becomes  less 
than  unity,  say  0.87,  while  the  load  remains  balanced,  it  does 
not  aflfect  the  transformer  capacity  required  for  a  given  kv-a. 
output.  The  effect  is  merely  that  the  vector  relations  of 
Fig.  146  remain  exactly  the  same  while  the  whole  diagram  of 
currents  shifts  around  so  that  the  currents  li,  IH  and  /j" 
make  angles  of  30°  ( =  arc  cos  0.87)  with  the  respectively 
corresponding  e.m.f.  vectors  OAz,  OBz  and  OC^  of  Fig.  142. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  transformer  ab  (Fig.  141),  the 
part  ac  carries  a  current  leading  the  e.m.f.  in  this  part  by  30° 
(see  Fig.  146),  while  the  part  cb  carries  a  current  lagging 
behind  the  e.m.f.  in  this  part  by  30°.  This  not  only  has  the 
effect  to  require  total  transformer  capacity  in  excess  of  the 
actual  load  delivered,  as  shown  above,  but  also  aflfects  the 
voltage  regulation  of  the  transformers,  and  the  balance  of 
voltages  in  the  phases.  By  comparing  Fig.  146  with  Fig. 
142  we  see  that  the  phase  relation  of  current  to  e.m.f.  within 
the  coil  ce  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  phase  relation  of  /J'  to 
OBiy  or  of  /s"  to  OCz'y  that  is,  when  the  external  load  is  non- 
inductive  the  current  in  C6  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  in  ce. 

Prob.  39-4.  If  the  tap  c  in  Example  3,  Fig.  143,  is  misplaced  so 
that  the  number  of  turns  from  a  to  c  is  572.6  instead  of  522.6,  all 
other  connections  being  correct  as  calculated,  what  will  be  the  v^ues 
and  phase  relations  of  the  e.m.f. 's  between  three-phase  terminals? 

Prob.  40-4.  If  the  tap  e  in  Example  3  is  misplaced  so  that  the 
number  of  turns  from  c  to  6  is  775.5  instead  of  725.5,  all  other  con- 
nections being  correct  as  calculated,  what  will  be  the  values  and 
phase  relations  of  the  e.m.f. 's  between  three-phase  terminals? 

Prob.  41-4.  We  desire  to  transform  from  two-phase  at  4400 
volts  to  three-phase  at  2200  volts  by  means  of  T-connected  auto- 
transformers,  as  in  Fig.  143.  The  design  of  the  iron  cores  is  such 
that  at  60  cycles  the  maximum  permissible  flux  density  gives  two 
volts  per  turn  in  the  windings.  Mark  the  required  number  of  turns 
on  aU  parts  of  coils  in  a  connection  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  143. 

Prob.  42-4.  We  desire  to  transform  from  two-phase  at  4400  volts 
to  three-phase  at  6600  volts  by  means  of  T-connected  autotrans- 
f ormers,  as  in  Fig.  144.    The  design  of  the  iron  cores  is  such.  tibaX* 
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at  60  cycles  the  mnximum  permissible  flux  density  gives  5  volte  per 
turn  in  the  windings.  Mark  the  required  number  of  turns  on  all 
parts  of  coQa  m  a  connection-diagram  similar  to  Fig.  144. 

Prob,  43--1.  Calculate  the  carryii^  capacity  in  amperes  re- 
quired for  each  part  of  the  windings  in  Prob.  41,  to  deliver  200  kv-a. 
at  2200  volts  three-phase. 

Prob.  44-4.  Calculate  the  carrying  capacity  in  amperes  re- 
quired for  each  part  of  the  windinp  in  Prob.  42,  to  deliver  200  kv-n. 
at  66(K)  volts  three-phase. 

60.  Transformers  in  Open-Delta  Connectioii.  Current 
Relations.  If  we  have  three  transformers  connected  in 
delta  to  three-phase  lines  as  in  Fig.  12,5,  it  is  valuable  to 
know  that  one  of  these  transformers,  say  No.  3,  can  be 
removed  entirely  from  the  system,  giving  a  so-called  "open 
delta,"  without  interrupting  the  three-phase  service  on  the 
low-tension  mains  Li,  Li,  Lj.  That  is,  the  e.m.f.'s  Li  to  Lt, 
tj  to  L)  and  L,  to  Li  remain  approximately  equal  to  each 
other  as  when  the  delta  was  complete,  and  approximately 
120°  apart  as  to  phase  in  the  sequence  indicated.     However, 
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require  a  total  capacity  of  2  X  173,  or  346  kv-a.,  in  trans- 
formers to  carry  a  300-kv-^.  load,  for  which  300  kv-a.  of 
transformer  capacity  would  be  sufficient  if  the  closed  delta 
(three  transformers)  had  been  used.     That  is,  we  should  need 


two  equal  transformers  in  open  delta  each  of 
2V3 


^XV^)kv-a. 


capacity  ( total  capacity  = 


K),  instead  of  three  equal 


Fia.  147.  The  open-delta  connection.  Note  the  transformer  T,  is 
disconnected  and  that  the  other  two  sre  carrying  the  three-phfloe 
load.    The  line  currents  are: 


/,  -  /.  e  /. 

transformers  in  closed  delta  each  of  I  K  kv-a.  capacity,  to 
carry  the  same  total  balanced  load  of  K  kv-a.  three-phase 
at  any  power-factor. 
In  Fig.  147,  transformer  Tt  is  shown  disoonneGtedfiQs^^^bft 


2G0 
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delta  of  Fig.  125,  leaving  the  open-delta  arrangement  of 
transformers  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Fig.  148  shows  the  e.m.f. 
XiYi  from  main  Li  toward  main  Li  in  the  external  circuit, 
added  vectoriaUy  to  the  e.m.f.  XjFj  from  main  Lj  toward 
main  Li,  gii'ing  the  (dotted)  vector  A'lFj  as  representing  the 
e.m.f.  acting  in  the  external  circuit  from  Li  toward  Lf.  But 
ttic  convention  according  to  which  the  threo  phases  are 
unifonnly  120°  apart  is  that 
we  proceed  in  orderly  fashion 
from  main  to  main,  thus: 
Li  to  Z^,  L]  to  Li,  Li  to  L\, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows 
representing  positive  direc- 
tions for  currents  h,  It  and 
/,  in  Fig.  147.  The  third 
phase  will,  therefore,  be 
from  L%  toward  L\,  and  the 
Vx».  148.  Vector  diagram  of  the  (,  „j  f  ^^^^  ^^  j^  through 
-  -D.t.  relations  in   Fig.   147.     The   , 
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summations,  instead  of  to  algebraic  summations  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  currents. 

Thus,  with  positive  directions  as  marked  in  Fig.  147,  /«  is 
equal  to  the  vector  difference  between  /i  and  />,  or  equal  to 
the  vector  sum  of  /«  reversed  and  /i,  since  the  (vector)  sum 
of  all  currents  with  positive  directions  toward  a  junction 
point  must  be  equal  to  the  (vector)  sum  of  all  currents  with 
positive  directions  away  from  the  same  point.    Applying 


Fig.  149. 


Vector  diagram  of  the  current  relations  in  Fig.  147,  assuming 

a  balanced  load. 


this  relation  to  each  of  three  junction  points  of  a  main  with 
two  loads,  we  find  the  values  of  the  main  currents  la,  h,  le  as 
in  Fig.  149.  Although  this  figure  relates  only  to  a  balanced 
load  of  unity  power-factor,  the  same  manipulations  of  vec- 
tors would  bring  correct  results  for  any  state  of  unbalance . 
as  to  current  or  power-factor  among  the  three  loads. 

For  balanced  load  of  any  power-factor,  it  is  apparent  from 
Fig.  149  that: 

/«  =  /6  =  /c  =  current  per  lino^wire 

=  Vs  X  current  per  phase  of  closed  delta. 

Then,  since  voltage  across  each  transfonnjett  QQfaiB!i&  n^^»^ 
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across  each  load  circuit,  and  current  in  each  transformer  of 
open-delta  equals  line  current, 

Kv-a.  per  transformer  in  open  delta  =  Vs  X  kv-a,  per 
phase  of  three  phases. 

Prob.  46-4.  What  should  be  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  each  tians- 
[ormcr  in  an  open  delta  to  carry  a  halanced  three-phase  load  whoso 
total  value  la  120  kilowatts  at  80  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  48-4.  Two  traiLsformcrs  each  of  10  kv-a.  rated  capacity 
!irc  coimeclcd  in  open  delta.  What  maximum  total  load  in  kilo- 
waits  at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  balanced  arnoag  three  phases,  can 
be  delivered  allowing  25  per  cent  overload  on  tran.sformers  during 
the  limited  period  of  peak  load?  Neglect  voltaic  drop  in  trans- 
fonners. 

Prob.  47-4.  Each  of  the  (ransformers  of  Prob.  46  has  equiva- 
lent resistance  of  0.5  per  cent,  impedance  of  4  per  cent,  and  ratio  of 
turns  10  : 1.  Low-tension  secondary  voltage  is  230  between  each 
pair  of  mains.  Calculate  voltage  across  each  pair  of  high-tension 
line  wires. 

Prob.  48-4.  The  loads  on  the  system  of  Fig.  1-17  using  trans- 
formers as  specifiwi  in  Prah.  46  and  47  are  as  follows:  I,  is  2  kv-a. 
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the  other  sides  hi  parallel  the  connections  must  be  such  that 
the  voltage  between  any  two  lines  on  this  side  will  have  the 
same  phase  in  all  the  banks.  From  this  relation  result  the 
following  rules: 

(a)   With  YY  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  YY 

or  AA. 
(6)   With  YA  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  FA 

or  AY. 

(c)  With  Ay  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  AF 

or  FA. 

(d)  With  A  A  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  A  A 

or  YY. 

Even  when  these  relations  are  satisfied  a  short-circuit  will 
result  unless  the  three  phases  of  each  bank  are  connected  in 
the  proper  sequence." 


,k 


I 

o 


\ 


^^"°'    ^sHi 


FiQ.  150.  The  vector  diagram  of  the  high-tension  side  of  a  bank  of 
F-connected  transformers.  The  A  ends  have  been  connected  to 
neutral.  The  vectors  H]y  Hi  and  Hi  represent  the  voltages  across  the 
high-tension  coib  of  the  transformer.  The  vectors  A,  B  and  C  repre- 
sent the  voltages  between  the  high-tension  line  wires. 

The  reasons  for  the  above  statements  shoufd  appear  if  the 
vector  diagrams  of  Fig.  150  to  159  are  studied  carefully. 
The  relative  polarity  of  the  high-tension  and  the  low-teiksioYk 
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coils  in  each  phaae  of  each  bank  of  transformera  is  assunied 
to  have  been  determined  and  marked  by  the  coDventional 


PiQ.  15Ia.    The  vector  dia- 
gram for  the  low-tension 

Btar-conce(!t*d  coils  of  the 
traosformtr  of  Fi){.  150. 
The  X  terminais  are  con- 
nected to  Deutml  and  the 
Y  tenninala  to  the  low- 
tcnuion  line  wires. 


I51b.  The  low-ten- 
eion  coils  of  a  K-con- 
nented  transformer  bank, 
in  which  the  Y  ends  of 
the  coila  are  connected  U> 
neutral,  and  the  X  ends 
to  the  low-tension  mains. 


letters  AB,  XY  (see  Art.  49).    Fig.  150,  151  and  152  refer 
to  a  Ky  bank;  Fig,  153  and  154  refer  to  a  ra  bank;  Fig. 
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tors  Yi  to  Yi,  Yi  to  Fj  and  Y9  to  Fi  represent  the  cor- 
responding e.m.f.'s  between  mains  Li,  Lt  and  Lj.  Fig. 
152a  represents  the  e.m.f.'s  acting  from  Fi  to  Yz,  from  F| 
to  F2  and  from  Yi  to  Fi  (or  Li  to  I^,  I^  to  I^,  I^  to  Li) 
in  three  loads  connected  in  delta  to  the  low-tension  mains. 
Fig.  152b  shows  the  e.m.f.'s  acting  on  the  same  loads  but 
in  the  directions  from  La  to  Li,  from  Li  to  I^,  from  Lt  to 
Lz,  Fig.  151b  represents  the  same  low-tension  coils  con- 
nected in  star,  but  with  the  F  terminals  to  neutral  and  X 


Fio.  153.  The  yector  diagram  of  the  high-tension  e.m.f.'s  in  the  K- 
connected  transformer  bank.  This  is  merely  Fig.  150  repeated  for 
convenience  in  comparing  the  relations  of  the  low-tension  e.m.f.'s. 

terminals  to  the  low-tension  mains  Li,  Li,  Lt. "  After  the 
manner  indicated  above,  Fig.  152c  represents  the  e.m.f.'s 
acting  from  Xi  to  Xiy  from  Xi  to  X9,  and  from  Xs  to  Xi  in  the 
delta  loads  connected  to  the  low-tension  mains,  while  Fig. 
152d  represents  the  e.m.f.'s  acting  from  Xi  to  Xt,  from  Xt  to 
Xi  and  from  Xt  to  Xi  in  the  same  deltarconnected  loads. 
Notice  that  the  XiYi  e.m.f.  in  each  transformer  is  in  phase 
with  the  AiBi  e.m.f.y  and  so  forth. 

Similarly,  Fig.  154  represents  phase  relations  between  the 
e.m.f.'s  acting  upon  three  loads  connected  in  delta  to  low- 
tension  mains  when  the  high-tension  coils  are  connected  in. 
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}■  IIS  in  Fig.  153  and  the  !ow-tfnsion  coils  are  coiuiect«d  iJ 
Fig.  IMa  and  154b  refer  to  the  same  connections  between 
ooils,  but  to  dilTerent  diroctioQ  of  progress  around  ti>e  delU 
(Fig.  154a  referring  to  the  direction  from  Y,Xj  to  KiXj  to 
YiXi,  while  Fig.  154b  refers  to  the  direction  from  KjXi  to 
yiA'i  to  YtXt).  Fig.  I54c  and  154d  refer  correspondin^y  to 
the  two  different  directions  of  progress  around  the  delta  but 
with  the  alternative  scheme  of  intorconnections  between  coik 
(that  is,  having  junction  points  XiYj,  XtY,,  X,Fi,  which 
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when    Fi,    Fj   and    Fs   are   connected   to   neutral   as   in 
Fig.  156b. 

Again,  Fig.  159  illustrates  the  delta  e.m.f.'s  between  low- 
tension  mains  when  the  low-tension  coils  are  connected  in 


(a)  (6) 

Fig.  156.  The  vector  diagrams  of  the  c.m.f.'s  in  the  F-connected  low- 
tension  coils  corresponding  to  Fig.  155.  Notice  that  the  e.m.f.  XiYi 
in  Fig.  156  is  parallel  to  the  e.m.f.  AiBi  in  Fig.  155,  and  so  forth. 

delta,  while  the  high-tension  coils  are  also  in  delta  as  in 
Fig.  158.  Fig.  159a  and  159b  refer  to  the  two  directions  of 
progress  around  the  same  delta  formed  by  the  junction  points 
F1X2,  F2X3,  FjXi  between 
low-tension  coils,  while 
Fig.  159c  and  159d  refer 
to  the  corresponding  cases 
for  the  other  delta  connec- 
tion of  low-tension  coils 
which  gives  j  unction  points 
FiXg,  Y$X2j  F2X1. 

Notice  that  in  all  con- 
nections of  high-tension 
coils,  represented  by  Fig.   FiQ- 157.    The  vector  diagrams  for  the 

150,  153,  155  and  158,  the      ^'"'^'^  between  low-tension  mains 

- ,      .  rr     J.  J       LitLifLt,  corresponding  to  Fig.  156. 

e.m.f.  s  from  Hi   toward  ^        ^ 

Hi   (vectors  A)    are    parallel    to  or  in  phase    with   one 

another,  the  e.m.f.'s  H2  toward  H^  (vectors  B)  are  in  phase 

with  one  another,  and  the  e.m.f. 's  Hz  toward  Hi  (vectors  C) 
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are  in  phaae  with  one  another.  This  is  necessarily  so  if  corre- 
sponding high-tenaion  coils  are  connected  in  parallel  between 
identical  line  wires.  The  voltage  rating  of  the  high-tension 
coils  and  the  low-tension  coils  of  each  transformer  must  of 
course  be  such  that  the  delta  voltages  between  low-tension 
uiains  as  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  triangles  in  Fig,  152, 
154, 157  and  159  are  all  equal  to  one  another  when  the  delta 
voltages  A,  B,  C  between  high-tension  line  wires  are  equal 
to  each  other  as  represented  in  Fig.  150,  153,  155  and  158. 
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connection  (Fig.  154);  but  none  are  possible  between  either 
Ay  or  YA  and  either  AA  or  YY,  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned.  Examining  the  diagrams  more  closely,  we  find 
that  of  the  four  combinations  between  A  A  and  YYy  only  two 
are  really  different;  and  of  the  four  combinations  between 
Ay  and  yA,  two  are  identical  with  the  other  two.  This 
leaves  four  really  different  combinations  in  all,  which  are 
specified  completely  in  Tables  IV  and  V  following.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  tables  show  only  the  parallel 
connections  that  are  possible  between  banks  of  different 
grouping,  and  that  other  connections  are  possible  between 
banks  of  similar  grouping,  as  between  YY  and  YY^  between 
A  A  and  A  A,  between  Ay  and  Ay,  or  between  yA  and  yA, 
provided  only  that  the  voltage  ratio,  polarity  and  sequence 
of  phases  of  the  two  banks  are  alike. 

Note.  In  the  following  problems  there  are  no  electrical  connections 
between  neutral  points. 

Prob.  61-4.  Parallel  connections  between  two  YY  banks  of 
transformers  which  have  the  same  ratio  and  characteristics  have 
progressed  thus  far:  In  first  bank,  Ai,  Ai^  Ai  to  neutral;  Bi  to  Hi; 
Bi  to  Hi;  Bi  to  //,;  X(,  Xi,  Xi  to  neutral;  Yi  to  U;  Yi  to  Lj; 
Yi  to  Ls.  In  second  bank,  Ai,  Ai',  Ai'  to  neutral;  Bi  to  Hi; 
Bi'  to  Hi;  Bi'  to  Hz;  XJ',  Xi',  Xi'  to  neutral;  Yi'  to  U  Cal- 
culate as  percentages  of  low-tension  line  voltage  the  following 
e.m.f/8:  (a)  Yi'  to  Li;  (6)  Yi'  to  L,;  (c)  Y'^'  to  Li;  (d)  Yi' 
to  Lz. 

Prob.  62-4.  Incomplete  parallel  connections  between  the  YY 
banks  of  Prob.  51  are  as  follows:  On  high-tension  side,  both  banks 
connected  as  in  Prob.  51;  Xi,  X'^,  Xi  to  neutral;  Y'l  to  Li;  Yi 
to  U;  Yi  to  Lz;  Yi',  Yi'  and  Yi'  to  neutral;  and  Xi'  to  Lj. 
Calculate  the  following  e.m.f .'s  as  percentages  of  the  e.m.f.  between 
low-tension  mains:  (a)  Xi'  to  Li;  (6)  Xi'  to  Lz;  (c)  X'l  to  Li; 
(d)  Xi'  to  L,. 

Prob.  63-4.  Two  YY  banks  of  transformers  are  connected  as 
in  Prob.  52  except  that  Xi'  connects  to  Lj.  Is  it  permissible  to 
connect  Xi'  to  Lj?  If  so,  calculate  the  e.m.f .  Xi'  to  Za  as  percentage 
of  the  e.m.f.  between  low-tension  mains. 

Prob.  64-4.  A  AA  bank  is  connected  to  high-tension  and  low- 
tension  mains  as  follows:  BiAt  to  Ht;  BtAt  to  Ht;  B^Ai  to  Hi;  X'lYi 
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to  hi;  X'tY'x  to  Lt;  X'tY't  lo  L».  A  AK  bank  having  the  same  vcdt- 
agc  between  its  low-tension  tcrminaU  is  partly  connected  to  the 
same  mains  as  foUowa:  high-tension  sanie  as  AA  bank;  .Y[',  X,, 
X't  to  neutral;  Yi'  to  ti.  Calculate  the  following  e.m.f.'a  as  per- 
centagee  of  the  p.m. f.  low-tension  mainar  (a)  Ki' to  Zi,;  (6)  KJ' to 

L,\  (c)  yj'  to  U;  (,d)  y't  to  ^1- 

Prob,  66-4.  A  AA  bank  is  connected  as  in  Prob.  54,  and  a  AK 
bank  has  the  same  connections  on  the  high-tenaion  aide.  On  the 
low-tension  side  of  this  AK  bank,  we  have  the  following  connec- 
tions: Y'x,  Y'i,  Y't  to  neutral;  .Yi'  to  L,.  Calculate  the  following 
e.m.f.'s  as  percentages  of  the  c.m.f.  between  low-tension  mains: 
(o)  A'!'  to  U;   (6)  A'l'  to  L,;   (c)  A".!'  to  I,;   (d)  X','  to  I,. 

Prob,  66-4.  A  KA  bank  has  the  following  connections  on  the 
high-tension  side;  BJ,  fij,  B'^  to  neutral;  .1!  to  Hi;  A't  to  Hj, 
A't  to  Ht-  A  AK  bank  has  the  following  connections  on  the  high- 
tenaion  side;  B'iA'i'  to  W,;  B['A','  to  //,;  B','A't'  to  Hi.  Specify 
connections  which  shall  place  the  low-tension  sides  of  these  banks 
properly  in  parallel  with  each  other,  the  mtios  of  the  transformers 
l«ing  suitable  for  parallel  0[>cration. 


Three-phase  Transfonners.     A  saving  of  approxi- 
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the  e.m.f.  applied  to  the  primary  winding,  and  therefore  the 
counter  e.m.f .  inducjed  in  it  by  the  flux,  varies  harmonically. 
Consequently,  we  may  properly  represent  the  fluxes,  as  to 
both  value  and  phase  relations,  by  vectors  just  as  we  repre- 
sent harmonic  e.m.f.'s  and  currents.  In  Fig.  160,  0o,  ^,  0c, 
represent  the  fluxes  in  the  three  iron  cores  on  which  the  wind- 
ing of  the  individual  phases  are  placed,  while  0i,  0s,  0s 


FiQ.  160.     Diagram  showing  the  high-tension  windings  and  the  podtive 
direction  of  the  fluxes  in  the  cores,  in  a  three-phase  transformer. 

0lss0|S3  0|  0a  =  ^0^ 

01©^©<^=O  06  =01  ©01 

0a  ©  0fc  ©  0c  =  0  0c  =  01  ©  01 
0a  =  06   =   0c 

represent  the  corresponding  fluxes  in  the  yokes  connecting 
these  cores.  Only  the  primary  or  high-tension  windings  of 
the  three  phases  are  shown  in  Fig.  160.  Marking  the  coil 
terminals  in  such  manner  that  a  current  from  Ai  toward  J3i, 
or  from  At  toward  B2,  or  from  Aj  toward  Bz  will  produce  a 
magnetic  flux  in  the  same  relative  direction  through  the  sev- 
eral cores  (i.e.,  either  ail  towards  the  junction  of  cores  as  in 
Fig.  160,  or  all  away  from  the  junction),  we  connect  the  A 
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ends  of  the  coils  together  to  form  electrical  neutral  (iV)  and 
connect  the  B  ends  to  line  wires  for  a  Y  primary,  or  we 
connect  as  in  Fig.  155  or  158  for  a  A  primary. 

Then,  as  the  e.m.f.'s  and  exciting  currents  are  equal  in 
value  and  diRer  in  phase  consecutively  i)y  120°  with  respect 
U}  positive  direction  from  N  toward  H,  it  follows  that  the 
Hiixes  ^„,  0i  and  <pc  will  be  equal  to  one  another  and  have 
corresponding  phase  differences  of  120°  when  all  are  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  positive  directions  as  marked  by  the 
arrows  in  the  cores  of  Fig.  160.  Choosing  positive  directions 
as  in  Fig.  160  for  yoke  fluxes  4»i,  ^,  <(>>•  we  are  enabled  to  write 
the  following  relations. 

From  syiiuiietry  of  the  phases  and  of  the  construction: 

■«i  =*»  =  «i (1) 

From  phase  relation  of  e.ni.f.'8  and  absence  of  coils  on 
yoke: 

*i  ®  *>©«.  =  0 (2) 
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informed  that  the  flux  in  each  core  is  equal  to  Vs  times  the 
flux  in  each  yoke,  or  that  the  maximum  value  attained  by 

flux  in  each  yoke  is  equal  to  — r=  or  0.577  times  the  maximum 


Fig.  161.  Vector  diagram  showing  the  flux  relations  of  Fig.  160. 
All  fluxes  are  assumed  to  vary  harmonically,  thus  the  flux  in  the 
cores  (0a  or  4>b  or  <t>c)  is  equal  to  V3  times  the  flux  in  the  yoke  (<fn  or 
<h  or  03). 


value  of  flux  in  each  core.  That  is,  if  the  magnetic  circuit  is 
of  the  same  material  throughout  (as  is  usual,  with  stamped 
steel  laminations),  the  cross-section  area  of  the  yoke  should  be 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  cross-section 
area  of  the  core,  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  same  limiting  value  of  flux  density 
Bfn-  Fig.  160  has  been  drawn  to  scale 
on  this  basis.  If  we  make  the  yokes 
of  smaller  section  they  will  overheat.  Fig.  162.  Diagram  of 
and  if  we  make  them  of  larger  section  »  single-phase  trans- 
we  shaU  waste  material;  obviously,  former,  sheU-type. 
we  could  not  know  the  correct  proportions  without  some  such 
analysis  as  the  preceding. 

Fig.  162  shows  a  shell-type  transformer,  and  Fig.  163 
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shows  three  such  transformers,  one  for  each  phase,  piled  up 
to  form  II  "three-phase  transformer."  The  end  sections  of 
the  yoke  of  the  middle  transformer  may  be  saved,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  163,  if  we  are  careful  to  reverse  the  electrical  connec- 
tions of  this  phase  with  respect  to  the  other  two  phases. 
(The  arrow  on  the  winding  of  the 
.  middle  section,  Fig.lt}3,  merely  shows 
I  '"\~'— —   e  ^^^  positive  direction  through  the  coil; 

p       't~  I     note  that  the  coil  itself  is  reversed.) 

\^  \  l  '  I — ^  U  we  wind  and  connect  all  three  pri- 
mary coils  in  exactly  similar  manner, 
the  saving  of  iron,  though  real,  is  so 
much  reduced  as  to  he  hardly  appre- 
ciable, as  shown  in  comparison  by  Fig. 
165.  The  reasons  arc  developed  in 
vector  diagrams  of  Fig.  164  and 
166. 
Consider  first  Fig.  165.     With  elec- 
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04  =  01  =  08  ®  07 
06  =  03  =  06  0  08 

06  =  06®  08  =  04  007 

07  =  010  02  =  04  008 

08  =  020  08  =  06  0  06 

Using  these  vectorial  relations  and  starting  with  0i,  022.08;  we 
find  from  Fig.  166  that  07  and  08  are  each  equal  to  Vs  times 
the  core  flux.  That  is,  to  keep  within  the  same  limiting  value 
of  -B«  or  0,H  for  the  entire  magnetic  circuit,  the  total  cross- 
section  area  of  the  yokes  which  carry 
07  and  08  should  be  1.732  times  the 
area  of  the  cores  which  carry  0i, 

02,  08. 

As  the  yokes  on  the  two  sides  and 
ends  are  in  parallel,  we  find  that,  in 

Fig.  165,  yi  should  be  V3/2  or  0.87 
times  c,  and  ^2  should  be  1/2  of  c. 
Fig.  166  is  drawn  so  as  to  indicate 
how  the  various  vector  relations 
stated  in  the  equations  may  be 
checked  or  verified. 

If  now  we  reverse  the  connections 
of  the  middle  phase  as  shown  in  Fig. 
163,  we  reverse  the  vector  02  as  seen 
by  comparing  Fig.  164  with  Fig.  166. 
out  of  phase  with  both  0i  and  08  with  respect  to  a  positive 
direction  which  is  opposite  to  their  positive  directions,  or  is  only 
60**  out  of  phase  with  both  0i  and  08  with  respect  to  a  common 
positive  direction  for  all  as  shown  by  arrows  in  Fig.  163  and 
165.  The  relations  between  chosen  positive  directions  being 
now  the  same  as  in  Fig.  165,  the  same  equations  hold  between 
vector  quantities,  and  we  proceed  to  manipulate  the  vectors 
01,  08,  08  of  Fig.  164  exactly  as  we  manipulated  the  corre- 
sponding vectors  in  Fig.  166.  We  find  now,  however,  that 
the  flux  in  every  yoke  is  the  same  as  in  every  core;  that  is^  in 


-♦r 


Fig.  164.  Vector  diagram 
for  the  flux  relations  in 
the  transformer  of  Fig. 
163. 

That  is,  02  is  now  120'' 
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Fig.  163  we  shall  have  tlie  same  value  of  B„  throughout  the 
core  if  the  dimension  y  in  al!  parts  of  the  (divided)  yoke  is  equal 
to  one-half  the  dimension  c.  Fig.  164  is  drawn  so  as  to  show 
how  all  the  equations  may  be  checked.  The  arrangement  of 
Fig.  163  id  obviously  preferable  to  that 
of  Fig.  165  on  account  of  its  greater 
economy  of  iron. 

The  "core  type"  of  three-phase 
transformers  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  167. 
With  electrical  connections  of  primary 
coils  and  with  chosen  positive  direc- 
tions aa  shown  by  arrows  in  Fig.  167, 
the  fluxes  *i,  0j,  <ts  in  the  three  cores 
are  120°  apart  in  phase  as  shown  in 
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opposite  to  02,  the  vector  sum  of  <h  and  03  is  exactly  equal 
and  opposite  to  0i  (or  04),  and  the  vector  sum  of  0i  and  02  is 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  08  (or  06).  We  see  also  hereby 
that  the  fluxes  04  or  06  in  the  yokes  are  exactly  equal  to  the 


Fig.  167.  The  core-type  three-phase  trans-  ^ig.  168.  The  vector  dia- 
f ormer.  The  cross-section  area  of  the  «^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  relations 
yoke  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  core.  '^   ^^^   core-type    three- 

phase  transformer  of  Fig. 
167. 

fluxes  01  or  02  or  03  in  the  cores,  which  means  that  the  cross- 
section  area  of  the  yoke  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  core. 


Prob.  67-4,  Draw  a  vector  diagram  to  represent  flux  relations 
that  would  result  from  reversing  the  connections  of  the  middle  coil 
in  Fig.  167,  and  state  in  words  what  you  interpret  your  diagram  to 
mean.  What  will  happen  to  the  exciting  current  and  to  the  value  of 
Bm  in  each  part  of  the  core  and  yoke,  for  the  same  voltage  between 
line  wires? 

Prob.  68-4.  In  the  Electric  Journal  of  May,  1913,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  made:  "It  may  be  seen  that  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  copper  by  exactly  50  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  iron 
slightly  more  than  50  per  cent,  a  three-phase  transformer  is  obtained 
having  50  per  cent  greater  capacity  than  the  original  single-phase 
transformer."  Verify  or  disprove  these  statements  by  sketching  a 
single-phase  transformer  for  the  same  voltage  and  kv-a.  capacity 
as  two  phases  of  the  three-phase  transformer  of  Fig.  167,  and  making 
a  comparison. 
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Prob.  69-4.  Draw  a  vector  diftgrani  to  illustrate  the  result  of 
combining  two  hannouically  varj-ing  and  equal  magnetic  fluxes 
120°  out  of  phase  in  opposite  directiona  throiigh  the  same  core. 
Wbat  is  the  ratio  between  the  maximum  value  of  the  resultant  flux 
and  the  nmxinmm  value  of  either  of  the  components? 

Prob.  60-4.  In  the  Bteetric  Journal  of  May,  1913,  the  following 
statement  is  made:  "By  increaaing  the  amount  of  eop|»er  of  a 
single-phase  shell-type  transformer  exactly  200  per  cent,  and  of  the 
iron  approximately  150  per  cent,  a  three-pliasc  shell-type  traua- 
formcr  is  obtained,  haiing  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  single- 
phase  transfonner."  By  study  of  Fig.  163,  attempt  to  prove  or 
disprove  these  statements. 

Prob.  ei-4.  Check  the  following  statement;  "A  three-phase 
AA-connecl*d  shell-type  transformer  may  be  operated  temporarily 
at  58  per  cent  of  the  combined  capacity  of  the  three  winding  pro- 
vided only  one  pha^  has  been  disabled.  In  such  a  case,  both  the 
liigh-lension  and  low-tension  windings  of  the  disabled  phase  are 
disconnected  from  the  lines  and  other  phases,  and  each  of  these 
windings  is  short-circuited  upon  itself." 

(a)  Cheek  the  numerieal  value  of  58  per  cent  stated  above. 

(6)  Explain  why  the  disabled  winding  are  short-circuited  and 
what  would  result  if  thev  were  not. 
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impedance  drop  on  the  line  within  the  limits  of  voltage 
variation  permitted  between  full  load  and  zero  load,  at  the 
given  power-factor. 

(6)  Equip  each  individual  transmission  line  or  feeder  with 
a  **  feeder  voltage-regulator"  to  boost  the  voltage  on  that 
feeder  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  impedance  drop  on  the 
feeder.  This  regulator  is  usually  furnished  with  means  for 
keeping  it  automatically  adjusted  at  all  loads  so  that  the 
service  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  feeder  is  nearly  constant. 
The  regulator  may  be  located  in  the  generating  station,  in  the 
substation,  or  on  the  pole  or  in  the  manhole  at  the  service 
point,  as  is  most  convenient. 

Often,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  longer  lines  or 
feeders,  a  determination  of  the  most  economical  size  of  wire 
(see  Art.  66,  page  323)  will  show  that  the  power  can  be 
transmitted  more  cheaply  by  installing  the  most  economical 
size  of  wire  and  adding  a  feeder  voltage  regulator  to  compen- 
sate excessive  voltage  drop  than  by  installing  a  wire  large 
enough  to  keep  the  voltage  regulation  at  the  service  point 
within  the  same  limits  without  the  feeder  regulator.  These 
regulators  have  therefore  become  very  common  and  practi- 
cally essential  in  transmissions  having  considerable  power 
capacity  or  length. 

Feeder  Voltage  Regulators  are  of  two  types,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  Induction  type  and  the  Compensator 
type.  The  operating  principle  of  the  former  is  shown  in 
Fig.  169.  A  primary  coil  PP  is  tapped  across  the  bus-bars 
or  the  transmission  line,  and  produces  alternating  flux  in  the 
iron  core  cc.  This  flux  induces  an  e.m.f.  in  a  secondary  coil 
SS  (which  is  placed  at  an  angle  with  PP  corresponding  to  90 
degrees),  provided  the  core  cc  does  not  happen  to  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  this  secondary  coil.  In  the  latter  event, 
no  e.m.f.  is  induced  in  SS  because  the  flux  is  parallel  to  the 
turns  of  SS  and  does  not  link  with  them.  The  secondary 
coil  is  in  series  with  the  transmission  line  or  feeder.  If  the 
core  cc  is  inclined  in  one  direction  through  the  secondary 
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coil  SS  the  e.m.f.  induced  therein  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  primary  e.m.f.,  and  the  voltage  on  the  load  side  of  the 
regulator  is  greater  than  the  voltage  on  the  generator  side  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  voltage  E,  whicii  is  being  Induced  in 
the  secondary  (loil.  If  the  core  cc  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to 
incline  oppositely  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  SS,  while  still 
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connected  to  the  feeder  in  such  manner  that  the  voltage  E, 
induced  in  the  secondary  coil  between  the  points  fci  and  c  is 
either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  primary  voltage, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  reversing  switch  a.  Thua, 
if  E^  be  the  maximum  voltage  that  can  be  had  from  the 


Diagram  of  a  feeder  volt^c  regulator;  compensator  type, 
singlc-phasG. 

secondary  with  c  moved  up  to  bt,  the  limits  of  load  voltage 
are  (Ep  ±  E',),  de|)entting  upon  which  way  the  switch  a  is 
thrown. 

To  avoid  interruption  of  the  current  supply  to  the  load 
(whifh  might  cause  severe  and  destructive  sparking  or  arcing 
at  the  switch  contactH),  the  contact  on  the  arm  c  is  ma4e 
broad  enough  to  span  two  blocks  on  the  switch  bibi.  This 
would  result  in  damage  to  the  secondary  SS  due  to  short- 
circuiting  some  of  its  turns  in  moving  from  one  block  to 
another,  if  some  preventive  were  not  employed.  One  method 
is  to  snap  the  contact  c  from  one  block  to  the  next  by  means 
of  a  spring  so  quickly  that  no  arc  can  be  fonne<l  and  no  flicker 
noticed  in  the  load  current.  Another  method,  shown  in 
Fig.  170,  b  to  split  the  contact  c  into  two  parts  which  are  con- 
nected together  through  a  coil,  which  has  sufficient  reactance 
to  limit  the  short-circuit  current  to  a  small  value,  and  suffi- 
cient carryii^  capacity  not  to  be  injured  by  pasaa%&  o^  x>\^ 
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tnain  load  current  through  it.  The  load  circuit  is  tapped  from 
the  middle  of  this  coil,  and  the  result  is  that  Ihe  useful  load 
current  flows  ui  equal  amount  but  in  opposite  directions 
tlirough  Ihc  two  halves  of  the  coil,  so  that  no  flux  and  no 
rc!ictance  drop  are  produced  in  it  by  the  load  currents.  This 
device  is  convenient  to  use  wherever  we  desire  to  change  from 
one  tap  to  another  on  any  transfonner  without  disturbing 
the  circuit. 
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as  to  move  the  core  c  (Fig.  169)  or  the  contact  c  (Fig.  170), 
and  restore  tlie  load-voltage  to  the  predetermined  value. 

Fig.  173  shows  the  core  and  windings  of  a  fairly  large  single- 
pha^  two-|Kjle  induction-type  regulator.  Tlie  moving 
element  carrie.s  the  primary  coil,  because  this  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  tunis  of  fine  wire  receiving  full  line  voltage 
and  the  connections  to  it  are 
therefore  light  and  flexible.  With 
this  rotor  in  the  position  shown, 
no  e.m.f.  is  induccil  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil;  but  if  the  volt- 
meter and  control  motor  move 
the  core  clockwise  the  feeder 
e.m.f,  is  raised,  let  us  say,  and  if 
counter-clockwise  it  is  lowered. 
We  may  easily  .■«?e,  however,  that 
when  the  rotor  is  in  the  neutral 
position  as  here  shown,  the  sec- 
ondary coilsurrounded  completely 
\>y  iren  fonns  a  choking  coil 
through  which  the  load  currents 
must  pass,  and  the  voltage  regu- 
lation of  the  circuit  is  caused  to  Fig.  172.  An  automatic  feeder 
be  very  bad.  To  prevent  this  voltage  regulator.  Pole  type, 
tlifficulty  a  coil  of  heavy  wire  The  General  Electric  Co. 
short-circuited  on  itself  is  mounted  on  the  drum  and  fixed 
at  an  angle  of  90  electrical  degrees  with  the  primary.  When 
the  primar>-  is  in  neutnd  position,  the  secondary  induces  a 
sufficient  current  in  this  short-circuited  coil  to  reduce  to 
practically  zero  value  the  flux  and  reactance  due  to  the  load 
currents  in  the  secondary. 

Fig.  174  shows  an  installation  of  large  stationary  induction- 
typo  feeder  regulators  in  a  substation.  Fig.  175  shows  the 
internal  connections  of  a  commercial  regulator  of  the  com- 
pensator type,  in  which  the  contact  blocks  AAA  on  the  dial 
switch  correspond  to  the  blocks  on  the  switch  dvfho^  ¥'\%- Vl^. 
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Each  of  two  adjacent  blocks  is  touched  by  a  number  of 
contact  fingers  which  differ  bat  slightly  in  length.  Each 
contact  finger  is  attached  to  a  collector  ring  on  the  movable 
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will  lower  the  feeder  voltage  by  causing  the  e.m.f.  in  the  left 
half  of  the  secondary,  in  series  with  the  feeder,  to  oppose  the 
generator  e.m.f.  The  preventive  resistances  serve  the  same 
purpose  aa  the  coil  c  in  Fig.  170.  They  do  not  waste  appre- 
ciable power  due  to  passage  of  load  current  through  them 


Fia.  174.    Installation  of  General  Electric  automatic  inductioa  feeder 
regulutora  at  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Ijecause,  as  may  be  seen  in  lower  Fig.  175,  there  are  four  of 
them  in  parallel  connected  to  each  contact-block. 

The  compensator  type  of  regulator  has  the  advantage  over 
the  induction  type  that  the  moving  element  is  much  easier  to 
move  and  can  therefore  be  moved  more  quickly,  resulting  in 
closer  regulation  or  more  nearly  constant  feeder  volt^e. 
There  is  a  large  torque,  due  to  magnetism,  resisting  movement 
of  the  rotor  in  the  induction  type,  whereas  in  the  former  the 
resisting  torque  is  due  only  to  friction.  The  efficiency  of  the 
compensator  type  may  also  be  greater  due  to  the  fact  that 
load  currents  traverse  only  as  much  of  the  secondary  wind- 
ing as  may  lje  ncccssarj-,  instead  of  all  of  it;  and  the  power- 
factor  of  the  induction  type  may  be  lower  on  account  of  the 
air  gap  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  rqcuiring  a  greater  magnetiz. 
ing  component  of  current. 
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The  coiiijK'nwitor  tv^K•  of  reguliilor  is  usually  lni31 
single-phase  eircuits  only,  and  must  l>c  applied  individql 
to  the  phases  of  a  three-phase  circuit.     The  induction  nfl 
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polyphase  induction  regulator  differ  in  detail  from  those  of 
the  single-phase  induction  regulator.  In  the  single-phase 
type  the  magnetic  flux  is  fixed  in  direction  and  varies  har- 
monically in  value  with  time,  while  the  e.m.f .  induced  in  each 
phase  of  the  secondary  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f .  of  the  corre- 
sponding phase  of  the  primary.  In  the  pol3rphase  type  the 
flux  rotates  around  the  axis  of  the  rotor  and  the  stator  at  an 
angular  velocity  der-  :?dini«^  I'non  the  frequency  of  the  primary 
e.m.f.  and  upon  the  number  of  poles  for  which  the  windings  are 
arranged.  The  value  of  the  flux  is  fixed,  and  the  e.m.f .  added 
by  the  secondary  winding  to  each  phase  of  the  feeder  circuit 
has  a  phase  relation  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  which  depends 
upon  the  angular  position  of  the  rotor  with  respect  to  the 
stator.  It  is  like  a  wound-rotor  induction  motor  (which  see, 
in  Chap.  VII  of  this  book),  in  which  the  rotor  is  held  station- 
ary against  the  torque  which  tends  to  rotate  it,  and  each  phase 
of  the  stator  winding  is  connected  in  series  with  one  of  the 
line  wires  while  the  corresponding  phase  of  the  rotor  winding 
is  connected  across  the  same  phase  of  the  line. 

Prob.  62-4.  Unless  specified  otherwise,  feeder  voltage  regula- 
tors are  usually  designed  to  raise  or  lower  the  line  voltage  by  10  per 
cent.  Their  rating  in  volt-amperes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
current  they  can  deliver  times  the  amount  by  which  they  can  raise 
or  lower  the  voltage  of  this  current  above  or  below  its  normal  value. 
Under  these  conditions,  what  would  be  the  rating  of  a  single-phase 
regulator  for  a  100-kv-a.  2300-volt  feeder? 

Prob.  63-4.  Under  the  conditions  of  Prob.  62,  what  would  be 
the  kv-a.  rating  of  a  three-phase  induction  regulator  for  a  three- 
wire  feeder  dehvering  100  amperes  per  wire  with  2300  volts  between 
line  wires? 

Prob.  64-4.  Under  the  conditions  of  Prob.  62,  what  would  be 
the  limiting  values  of  load  voltage  and  current  supplied  through  a 
single-phase  induction-type  regulator  rated  2.3  kv-a.  for  a  2300- 
volt  circuit? 

Prob.  65-4.  By  use  of  recording  voltmeters  attached  to  the 
lines,  the  following  were  observed  to  be  the  limiting  values  between 
which  the  voltage  fluctuated : 

(a)  Generator  voltage  (104  to  119)  times  20. 
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The  compensator  ty|>e  of  rcguLitor  is  usually  built  i 
single-phase  circuit^  only,  and  must  lie  applied  individtia 
to  the  phases  of  a  three-phase  circuit.     The  induction  n^ 


Mill- 
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iDdividiial  lamp,  and  the  copper  wire  need  be  only  lai^ 
enough  to  carry  this  much  current  over  the  given  route  with 
a  power  loss  not  to  exceed  the  economical  limit,  it  being 
unnecessaiy  to  consider  the  volt^e  drop  in  the  wires  as  a 
limiting  condition  in  this  case.  The  investment  in  copper  ia 
therefore  very  much  less  in  the  series  system  than  in  the 
multiple  system  to  supply  the  same  loads,  due  to  the  higher 
voltage  and  lower  current. 

Inasmuch  as  electric  power  is  usually  generated  and  trans- 
mitted at  approximately  constant  voltage,  for  practically 
every  kind  of  load  except  street-lightii^  systems,  it  is  neces- 


A  }  }  T     ?? 

T  1  I  T    "■•• 


Flo.  176.    Diagratn  showing  the  principle  of  the  constant  current  trana- 
fonncr.    Note  the  air  gap  in  the  transformer  core. 

sary  to  have  some  device  to  put  in  the  central  station  or  in  a 
conveniently  located  substation  which  shall  be  able  to  take 
power  at  constant  voltage  (variable  current)  and  deliver  it  at 
constant  current  (variable  voltage).  Such  a  device  is  called 
a  "constant-current  transformer,"  and  is  to-day  a  very 
common  piece  of  equipment.  The  principle  of  operation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  176,  where  we  have  a  primary  coil  P,  connected 
to  a  constant-voltage  a-c.  generator  G,  and  mounted  on  the 
same  iron  core  with  a  secondary  coil  5  which  is  connected  to  a 
series  circuit  of  lamps  L.    The  magnetic  circuit  ha^  wo.  wx 
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gap  in  it  between  P  and  S,  as  indicated  on  the  middle  limb  or 
core  of  the  transformer.  As  we  vary  the  impedance  of  the 
external  part  of  the  secondary  circuit  by  opening  or  cloaing 
the  switches  C  which  short-circuit  the  lamps  L,  we  find  that 
the  relative  variation  of  current  in  the  secondary  ia  very  much 
less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  air  gap  in  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  the  transformer  (i.e.,  if  it  were  like  an  ordinary 
constant- potential  transformer). 

The  reason  why  an  air  gap  intorposcd  in  the  magnetic 
circuit  between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  causes  the 
transformer  to  be  self-regulating  for  approximately  constant 
current  rather  than  for'  approximately  constant  voltage 
should  be  fairly  clear  after  a  careful  study  of  Article  41,  page 
164.  For  the  total  flux  generated  by  the  primary  current 
there  are  two  paths  which  are  magnetically  in  parallel, 
namely,  the  path  of  the  mutual  flux  ^^  which  links  both  P 
and  S,  and  the  path  of  the  primary  leakage  flux  ^p  which 
links  with  all  or  part  of  the  primary  without  linking  the 
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current  than  before  the  introduction  of  the  air  gap,  because 
of  the  greater  decrease  of  secondary  voltage  due  to  the  gap. 
Apparently,  therefore,  a  transformer  must  be  designed  to 
have  large  leakage  reactance  and  bad  voltage  regulation  in 
order  to  regulate  itself  for  approximately  constant  current. 
This  is,  in  fact,  true  for  generators  also.    Fig.  177  illustrates 


Amperes  in  Secondary  —I 

Fig.  177.  Curves  showing  practically  constant-current  regulation  of 
transformer  which  has  bad  voltage  regulation.  Note  that  whatever 
the  impedance  Zl  may  be,  the  current  /  remains  practically  the  same 
when  the  voltage  has  the  characteristics  of  curve  Et, 

the  general  relations.  The  ordinates  of  curve  Ei  represent 
terminal  volts  and  abscissas  represent  corresponding  amperes 
output  of  a  generator  or  transformer  having  zero  per  cent 
voltage  regulation  (absolutely  constant  voltage).  The  ordi- 
nates of  curve  Zi  represent  impedances  corresponding  to 
various  values  of  current  (abscissas)  and  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  ordinate  on  Ei  (volts)  by  the  corresponding 
abscissa  (amperes).  Similarly  the  ordinates  of  curve  Zt 
represent  impedances  of  the  external  secondary  circuit  of  a 
transformer  which  has  rather  poor  voltage  i^^\aA\o\i  %& 
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sbown  by  the  pronounced  slope  of  the  voltage  curve  fij,  and 
the  ordinates  of  curve  Zi  represent  external  impedances  for  a 
transformer  having  extremely  bad  voltage  regulation  as  shown 
by  curve  E».  From  the  curves  of  Fig.  177  we  find  that  while 
Z  is  iucreasiiig  over  the  interval  from  1  to  3  units  in  all  cases 
(it  is  immaterial  what  scales  we  choose  for  ordinates  and 
abscissas,  for  volts  or  ohms  and  for  amperes),  /  varies  from 


cent  in  the  case  of  the  transformer  {Ey)  having  perfect  voltage 
regulation;  /  varies  from  2.45  to  0.95,  or  over  a  range  of  61.2 
[wr  cent  in  the  case  of  a  transformer  (Ej)  having  somewhat 
poorer  voltage  regulation;  and  I  varies  from  0.75  to  0.5  or 
over  a  range  of  33  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  transformer  (^») 
having  very  bad  voltage  regulation. 

In  the  common  conunercial  types  of  constant-current  trana- 
former  the  method  for  obtaining  constant-current  rqpjlation 
is  somewhat  different.     Thus,  in  Fig.  178  the  lower  (primary) 
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counter  e.m.f.    The  secondary  coil  will  move  upward  and  the 
secondary  voltage  will  be  thus  reduced  at  the  same  time  until 


Fid.  178.  A  fiO-cycli-,  20  \\\-\.,  2200-volt,  5.5-nmp.,  coiiatnnt-outwnt 
transformer  of  the  i^niincreiiil  lyiif.  Niitc  that  instead  of  thcitirgnp 
in  the  core,  the  secondary  coil  Ls  fn-c  to  move  alon;;  the  core,  and. 
It  decn',i.se  llie  leakiici'  flux.     Tki-  GencriU  Eteclrir.  Co. 


the  coil  finds  jfsclf  in  a  iK)sition  where  there  is  again  equilib- 
rium between  the  forces  acting,  which  will  t>e  when  the  current 
is  restored  to  its  former  value.     The  current  for  whvtt  VW 
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traiisfonupr  regulates  itself  may  i)e  adjusted  over  a  certain 
range  by  changiDg  the  amount  of  counterweight.  Manu- 
facturers commonly  guarantee  thes?  transformers  to  regu- 
late within  1  per  cent  above  or  below  rated  current,  from 
no  load  to  full  load. 

The  constant-current  regulation  is  thus  obtained  by  auto- 
matically increasing  the  leakage  reactance  in  just  sufficient 
amount  to  compensate  any  decrease  of  external  (secondary) 
impedance,  or  vice  versa.  As  the  secondary  ampere-turns 
are  maintained  constant,  the  primary  ampere-tums  and 
amperes  will  also  he  constant  except  for  the  change  in  the 
magnetizing  component  of  current.  The  primary  impressed 
voltage  being  maintained  constant,  it  follows  that  the  power- 
factor  of  the  primary  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
total  watts  output  of  the  secondary.  Heavier  load  means 
larger  impedanee  in  the  secondary  external  circuit,  higher 
voltage  at  the  secondary  terminals,  P  and  S  coils  closer 
together,  and  higher  power-factor  in  the  primary  circuit,  with 
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Fig.  180  represents  the  simplest  possible  connections  of  a 
constant-current  transformer  to  the  power  supply  and  to  the 
load  circuit.  Lightning  arresters  (see  Fig.  175  in  First 
Course,  and  Art.  89  of  this  book)  are  considered  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  because  the  external  circuit 
is  out  of  doors.    Instrument  cases  are  grounded  to  avoid 


AM 


Ficj.  179.  Tlic  connections  for  a 
confitant-current  transformer 
like  that  in  Fig.  178,  having 
double  coUs  and  supplying  two 
series  circuits.  The  General 
Electric  Co. 


t 


t 


Fig.  180.  Simple  connections  for 
a  constant-current  transformer 
with  a  single  coil  and  supply- 
ing but  one  circuit.  The  Oen- 
eral  Electric  Co, 


potentials  on  them  which  might  endanger  the  life  of  the 
station  attendant  who  touches  them.  When  the  secondary 
circuit  contains  a  very  large  number  of  lamps  it  is  sometimes 
considered  preferable  to  divide  it  into  two  circuits,  and  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  may  also  be  divided  into  two 
parts  each.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  179,  which  corresponds  to 
Fig.  178.  Either  external  circuit  may  be  "killed"  by  insert- 
ing the  plug  in  the  switch  which  short-circuits  that  senfi^ 
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and  then  removing  the  plugs  from  the  switches  which  dis- 
connect the  line  wires  from  the  short-circuited  secondoiy. 

Prob.  67-4.  How  many  serieti  iucande^cent  Umpe,  each  rat«d  250 
ciindle-power,  170watta.  25.7  volts,  6.6  amperes,  spaced  200  feet  apart 
and  connected  by  No.  6  copper  wire,  can  be  supplied  by  a  16-kv-a. 
transformer  whose  characteristics  are  as  given  in  Table  \11  Con- 
sider the  lamps  and  line  to  be  non-inductive.    Frequency  60  cycles. 

Prob.  68-1.  If  the  transformer  of  Prob.  67  is  fed  from  2300- 
\'oIt  constant  potential  mains,  calculate?:  (a)  Secondary  terminal 
\oltage  at  full  load  (rated  size  being  considered  to  refer  to  kv-a. 
output),     (6)  Primary  amperes  input  at  full  load. 

Prob.  69-1.  A^uming  the  load  of  the  4-kv-a.  transformer  of 
Table  VI  to  Ije  entirely  non-inductive,  draw  curves  having  watts 
in  external  circuit  as  abeciasaa,  and  as  ordinates  the  following: 
in)  Secondary  terminal  voltage  at  4  amperes;  (6)  magnetizing  com- 
ponent of  primary  current,  in  amperes.     Primary  voltage  b  2300, 

Prob.  70-4.  From  the  data  given  for  the  12-kv-a.  traosfonncr 
in  Table  VI,  assuming  the  load  to  have  unJIy  power-factor,  calcu- 
late the  following:  (a)  total  watts  loas  at  1,  J.  j  and  J  times  rated 
load;  (6)  constant  or  copper  loss;  (c)  variable  or  iron  loss  at  1,  \,  \ 
and  i  times  rated  load. 
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tion  of  the  personal  safety  of  the  operators,  it  would  be  too 
expensive  and  usually  impracticable  to  insulate  the  parts  of 
the  instruments  for  high  voltage.  It  is  preferable  to  put  the 
insulation  into  instrument  transfonners  and  to  use  instru- 
ments insulated  for  low  voltage  only.  Furthermore,  by  use 
of  instrument  transformers  of  various  ratios  we  are  enabled 
to  standardize  our  equipment  of  instruments,  using  generally 
110-volt  voltmeters,  and  5-ampere  ammeters  or  wattmeters, 
through  transfonnera  of  suitable  ratio,  to  read  pressures, 
currents,  or  powers  of  any  magnitude. 

The  method  of  using  such  transformers  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  179.  A  potential  transformer  has  its  high-tension  coil 
shunted  across  the  primary  mains  at,  say,  2300  volts.  The 
low-tension  coil,  probably  110  volts,  connects  to  the  pressure 
coil  of  the  watt-hour  meter.  (We  might  also  connect  in  paral- 
lel to  the  same  trans- 
former a  voltmeter  and 
the  pressure  coil  of  a 
wattmeter  or  a  power- 
factor  meter.)  In  scries 
with  the  supply  mains 
shown  in  Fig.  179  is 
a  current  transformer, 
having  its  secondary 
connected  to  the  cur- 
rent coil  of  the  watt- 
hour  meter  (wc  might 
also  connect,  in  series  to 
the  same  current-trans- 
former secon<lary,  an 
ammeter  and  the  current 
coil  of  a  wattmeter  or  of 
a  power-factor  meter). 
Notice  that  the  low-tension  circuits  of  instrument  trans- 
formers, aa  well  as  the  cases  of  instruments,  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  good  electrical  connection  to  earth, 


181.       200-wtttt    potential     tran»- 
tormor.     Wngner  EUctrir  Co. 
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Instrument  transformers  are  of  small  power  capacity,  — 
froai  15  to  200  volt-amperes,  ilepunding  upon  how  many  in- 
strumenbj  are  to  be  operated  or  upon  the  amount  of  power 
reciuii-eci    to    operate    relays. 
The  voltage  ratio  of  potential 
—,^^^^^^^^^^^^—^-  ■  transformers,   or   the   current 
J    ^^^B^^R^^^^rx   \   i^tio  of  current  tiansformere, 
''  usually     remains     practically 
constant  for  all  voltages  or  cur- 
rents, respectively,  under  the 
Fia     1S2.      Stationary      <n«Tent    ^^^^,   ^^^j^,^.^   ^,^^,    ^^^   outputs 
tnmHformer.   \\  isltughiiuK  Eiec-    ,         .,  i         ..  /  > 

iTiciimi  Mh  Co  than  rated  wattage  of  the 

transformer,  regardless  of  what 
particular  instruments  may  be  used  on  the  Iow-t«naion  side. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  have  each  inatruincnt  or  group 
of  instruments  calibrated  and  used  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular transformer,  if  greatest  accuracy  is  desired.  Fig.  181 
shows  a  potential  transfonner  of  rather  large  size  (200  \'olt- 
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Fig.  182  shows  a  current  transformer,  of  which  the  primary 
PP  is  connected  in  series  with  the  high-tension  conductors 
and  the  secondary  terminals  Sij  are  connected  to  ammeters, 
relays  and  current  coils  of  watt- 
meters, all  in  series  with  one 
another  (neyer  in  parallel).  Fig. 
183:1  and  lS3b  shows  a.  portable 
testing  outfit  consisting  of  a 
"split-type"  current  transformer 
connected  to  an  ammeter.  A  part 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  cut  out 
and  attached  to  the  remainder  by 
a  hinge,  so  that  the  transfonner  can 
be  opened  and  clamped  around  any  y\o.  I83b.  Transformer  of 
cable  or  bus  bar,  pennitting  the  cur-  Fig.  183a  shown  ready  tor 
rent  to  !«  measured  without  dis-  inserting  cable. 
turbing  the  circuit  in  any  way.  If  the  primary  circuit  posses 
once  through  the  hole  in  the  core,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  single 
turn  starting  from  the  generator  or  bus  bar  and  returning 
thereto;  if  the  conductor  passes  through  the  core  twice,  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  primary  of  two  turns,  and  so  on.  Although 
convenient  to  use,  the  split  type  has  poor  characteristics. 

When  we  are  measuring  only  amperes  or  volts,  the  accuracy 
depends  principally  upon  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  of  the 
current  transformer  or  of  the  potential  transformer.  When 
th&se  transformers  actuate  wattmeters,  however,  a  factor  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  ratio  is  the  phase  difference 
Ijetwcen  primary  and  secontlary  terminal  voltages  of  the 
potential  transformer,  or  between  primary  and  secondary 
currents  in  the  current  transformer,  Thfe  calibration  curves 
of  Fig.  184  refer  to  the  type  of  current  transfonner  illustrated 
in  Fig.  182  and  show  that  the  variations  from  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  constant  ratio  and  zero  (or  180°)  phase  displace- 
ment, t)iough  small,  are  quite  appreciable.  The  transformers 
are  often  "compensated"  (adjusted  to  give  exact  ratio  and 
180°  phase  displacement  l>ctween  primary  and  seco^\da.T^^  ^^. 
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about  65  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity.  In  the  case  of  the 
ciirrt-nt  trannformor,  particularly,  the  ratio  of  transformation 
for  currents  is  not  equal  to  the  ratio  of  turns  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils. 

It  is  ijnportaiit  to  know  how  the  current  transformer 
adjusts  its  secondary  current  to  the  current  Sowing  in  the 
primary  or  main  cir- 
cuit. Necessarily  it  ia 
designed  so  that  the 
i-esistances  and  react- 
!iiice,«  of  primary  and 
secundary  coils  are 
vcrj'  low;  thus,  when 
the  secondary  is  con- 
nected through  nietJ?rs 

and  relays  whose  iin- 

,  IS4.    Chaructenstic  curvi's  of  Riirrent         ,  i         .l 

,  T,  f    .     I  pcdances  are  low,  the 

riiiLsforiiiL-rs.     Tlie  puwer-fiutiir  lifn- «!-    '  , 

■m-(l  I.,.  i«  Ihat  ,)t  ihf  load  im  tlie  cur-    voltage  drop  acrass  the 
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secondary  ampere-tums.  When  this  value  has  been  reached 
there  will  be  no  further  tendency  for  the  secondary  current 
to  rise,  and  we  shall  have  equilibrium. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
secondary  current  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  primary 
current,  or  the  current  ratio  of  the  series  transformer,  will 
depend  upon: 

(a)  The  impedance  of  the  secondary  circuit.  If  this  im- 
pedance be  increased,  the  secondary  current  cannot  increase 
to  as  large  value  as  formerly  for  the  same  primary  current, 
because  a  larger  secondary  e.m.f.  must  be  induced  per 
ampere  of  secondary  current  on  account  of  the  larger  imped- 
ance, and  therefore  there  must  be  a  larger  flux  and  larger 
magnetizing  component  of  primary  ampere-tums  per  ampere 
of  secondary  current.  The  same  total  primary  ampere-tums 
cannot  therefore  produce  as  many  secondary  ampere-tums 
as  formerly.  Incidentally,  the  flux  density  in  the  core  must 
increase  as  the  secondary  impedance  increases,  therefore  the 
core  losses  will  be  greater  and  the  temperature  of  the  trans- 
former will  rise;  also,  there  will  be  a  greater  voltage  drop 
across  the  primary  coil,  and,  as  this  is  in  series  with  the  line, 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  load  may  be  appreciably  poorer. 

(b)  The  design  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  The  flux  density 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  excessive  values  under 
operating  conditions.  The  cross-section  of  iron  must  be 
relatively  larger  than  demanded  by  good  practice  in  other 
types  of  transformer,  to  allow  for  relatively  wide  variations 
without  approaching  the  knee  of  the  saturation  curve;  and 
the  number  of  turns  must  be  large  enough  in  both  primary 
and  secondary  so  that  a  small  vector  difference  between 
the  m.m.f.'s  due  to  the  currents  in  these  coils  will  produce 
relatively  large  net  magnetizing  force.  If  these  principles  are 
violated,  the  current  ratio  will  vary  greatly  as  the  primary 
current  varies. 

(c)  The  power-factor  of  the  secondary  circuit,  or  the  ratio 
between  reactance  and  resistance  of  instrument  coils  or 
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other  ioatis  connected  thereto.  The  flux,  secondary  induced 
e.m.f.  and  secondary  current  are  produced  by  the  vector 
difference  between  the  primary  ampere-turns  and  the  eeo- 
ondary  ampere-turns,  and  as  the  ratio  of  -Y  to  ff  in  the 
secondary  circuit  increases,  the  load  component  and  the 
exciting  component  in  the  primary  come  more  nearly  into 
phase  with  tiie  total  primary  current,  or  more  nearly  into 
phase  with  each  other.  This  results  in  a  smaller  secondary 
current  for  the  same  total  primary  current,  and  therefore  in 
a  larger  current  ratio  for  the  transformer  (the  ratio  of  an 
instrument  transformer  being  understood  always  to  mean  the 
number  by  which  the  instru- 
ment indication  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied in  order  to  find  the  cor- 
responding value  for  the  primary 
or  high-tension  circuit). 

If   the   student   is    unable   to 
construct  for  himself  vector  dia- 
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ampere-turns  (//>  times  number  of  turns  in  primary)  are  sub- 
tracted vectorially  from  the  total  primary  ampere-turns  due 
to  Ipy  the  difference  {Is  times  number  of  primary  turns)  is 
just  sufficient  to  produce  the  flux  <^,  according  to  the  design 
and  operating  characteristics  of  the  magnetic  circuit. 

When  Fig.  186  is  compared  with  Fig.  185,  we  see  the  effects 
of  changing  the  current  Ip  in  the  primary  circuit  to  half  of 
its  former  value,  keeping  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit unchanged.     As  the  power  component 
of  Ie  decreases  approximately  as  the  square 
of  <t>  or  Est  while  the  magnetizing  compo- 
nent of  Ie  (in  phase  with  <t>)  decreases  in 
nearly  direct  proportion  to  <^,  we  reason  that 
Ip  wiU  be  greater  than  half  its  former  value, 
and  Ip  wiU  Ix)  more  nearly  in  phase  with  <t> 
and  therefore  further  out  of  phase  with  Is 
because  Ie  is  more  nearly  in  phase  with  <t>,  p     igfi  C        t 
We  see  therefore  why  it  is  that  in  Fig.  184     flux  and  voltage 
a  decrease  in  primary  current  increases  the 
current  ratio  (of  Ip  to  Ist  or  of  Ip  to  Ip) 
and  also  increases  the  phase  displacement 
of  7s  (or  of  Ip)  with  respect  to  I  p. 

Comparing  now  Fig.  187  with  Fig.  185, 
we  see  the  efifect  of  increasing  the  total  im- 
pedance of  the  secondary  circuit  by  approximately  50  per 
cent,  with  the  same  ratio  of  X  to  i2  in  the  secondary  and 
the  same  current  (Ip  amperes)  in  the  primary.  E^  must 
be  considerably  hicreased  notwithstanding  7^  is  slightly  re- 
duced. While  <t>  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  E'sj  the 
magnetizing  component  of  Ie  must  increase  approximately 
in  simple  proportion  to  0,  and  the  power  component  of 
Ie  approximately  as  the  square  of  0  (see  Art.  38);  there- 
fore Ie  will  increase  relatively  somewhat  more  than  0  and 
will  be  further  out  of  phase  with  0.  As  a  result,  Ip  and  7^ 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  before  for  the  same  value  of  Ip; 
the  current  ratio  of  the  transformer  {Ip  -5-  7s)  willbfc^^ia^^i 


relations  in  the 
current  trans- 
former of  Fig. 
185,  when  the 
primary  current 
is  halved. 
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(iiiil  the  phase  displacement  between  //-and  /s  will  probably 

be  so  me  what  reduced. 
Comparing  Fig.  188  with  Fig.  185,  we  see  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  ratio  of  .V  to  R, 
^'  ^  __         or  towering   the    power-factor, 

ill  the  secondary  circuit,  while 
kwping  unchanged  the  total 
secondary  impeduDce  and  tlie 
priniarj'  current  Ip.  In  gen- 
eral the  result  is  that  Ig  and 
I'p  are  brought  into  closer  phase 
correspondence  with  Ig  and 
— ^*  therefore  with  Ip,  causing  the 
ratio  {Ip  -^  Is)  to  ^  increased 
;ind  the  phase  displacement  to  - 
be  redufed.  These  facts  also 
are  verified  by  the  characteristic 
curves  in  Fig.  184. 
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would  thereby  be  increased  enormously,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  the  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  Eg  would  likewise  be  in- 
creased enormously  — 
probably  to  a  value 
great  enough  to  kill  the 
person  who  handled  the 
secondary.  .  We  may 
also  consider  that  the 
primary  acts  merely  as 
a  choke  coil  when  the 
secondary  is  opened  and 
the  counter  m.m.f.  is 
reduced  to  zero;  the 
voltage  drop  Ep  across 
the  primary  is  increased 
to  a  considerable  value 
on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  0,  and  for 
every  single  volt  in- 
crease of  Epf  we  have 
100  volts  (in  this  case) 
increase  of  Es-     More- 


Fig.  188.  Current,  flux  and  voltage  rela- 
tions in  the  current  transformer  of  Fig. 
185,  when  the  power-factor  of  the  second- 
ary circuit  has  been  lowered. 


over,  the  core  losses  go  up  very  much  faster  than  the  flux 
and  flux  density;  consequently,  the  transformer  very  soon 
becomes  overheated. 

Prob.  72-4.  A  split-type  current  transformer  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  183  has  a  rating  of  400  amperes  to  5  amperes,  when  the  pri- 
mary circuit  passes  once  straight  through  the  hole  in  the  core.  Ap- 
proximately what  will  be  the  reading  on  an  ammeter  with  5-ampere 
range  connected  to  the  secondary  terminals,  when  a  primary  circuit 
carrying  80  amperes  passes  4  times  through  the  core? 

Prob.  73-4.  How  many  times  should  the  primary  circuit  be 
passed  through  the  core  in  the  transformer  of  Prob.  72,  in  order  that 
an  ammeter  of  5  amperes  range  may  indicate  in  the  middle  of  the 
range  when  used  to  measure  a  current  whose  value  is  100  amperes? 

Prob.  74-4.  A  current  transformer  of  20  : 1  ratio  and  a  poten- 
tial transformer  of  20  : 1  ratio  are  used  with  a  wattmeter  t^\fid  ^ 
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amperes,  150  volte,  750  watts,  (a)  What  are  the  largest  permil»- 
sible  values  of  current  and  e.m.f.  in  the  primary  circuit?  {b) 
Neglectii^  phase  displaeementa  due  to  the  transformers,  calculal* 
what  number  of  kilowatts  will  be  indicated  by  the  wattmeter  when 
the  primary  circuit  delivers  SO  amperes  at  2200  volts  (singie-phaae) 
and  80  per  cent  power-factor?  (c)  What  power  in  the  primary 
circuit  will  be  thus  represented? 

Prob.  76-4.  A  polyphase  wattmeter  consisting  of  two  distinct 
single-phase  wattmeters  combined  in  one  case  and  using  a  single 
moving  system  is  connect-ed  to  a  three-jihaae  three-wire  circuit 
according  to  the  two-wattmeter  method  for  measuring  power  (see 
Art.  41,  First  Course),  using  instrument  transformers.  U  each  of 
the  two  pressure  coiJs  in  the  wattmeter  is  rated  150  volts,  and  each 
of  the  two  current  coils  is  rated  5  amperes,  what  should  be  the  ratio 
(iK'arest  larger  multiple  of  6)  of  each  potential  transformer  and  of 
eiieh  current  transformer  to  measure  200  kw.  with  6600  volts  be- 
tween hne  wires,  at  a  power-factor  of  85  per  cent? 

Prob.  76-4.  (a)  If  we  desire  to  mark  a  new  scale  showing  pri- 
mary kilowatts  over  the  natural  or  tnie  scale  of  the  wattmeter 
of  Prob.  75,  what  factor  relates  the  two  scales  when  using  these 
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from  the  high-voltage  series  circuit  although  electrically  insu- 
lated therefrom,  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  type  of 
series  transformer. 

Such  series  transformers  are  manufactured  in  sizes  from  40 
to  2000  watts  to  change  from  one  to  another  of  any  of  the 
standard  values  of  current 
for  series  circuits.  Fig.  189 
shows  an  outline  of  one  of 
these  transformers  and  the 
electrical  connections.  The 
secondary  current  is  main- 
tained in  very  nearly  fixed 
ratio  to  the  primary  current, 
in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  65  for  instrument 
transformers.  Consequent- 
ly the  secondary  current  is 
liiaintained  as  nearly  con- 
stant OS  the  primary  current 
by  the  same  regulating 
mechanism,  such  as  a  con- 
stant-current transformer. 
However,  the  secondary 
circuit  is  electrically  insu- 
lated from  the  primary,  and 
no  injury  can  result  to  a 
person  touching  the  second- 
n,ry,  regardless  of  what  conditions  may  exist  on  the  primary 
circuit.  If  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened,  the  voltage  is  pre- 
vented from  rising  beyond  a  safe  value  by  reason  of  the  pecu- 
liar construction  of  the  m^pietic  circuit.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  core  b  contracted  at  several  points  so  that  when  the 
counter  m.m.f.  due  to  secondary  current  is  reduced  to  zero, 
the  primary  ampere-turns  camiot  produce  an  excessive 
amount  of  flux  on  account  of  saturation  of  the  core  at  these 
contracted  parts.     Thus,  the  curve  in  F^.  190  ftlwy«%  'CkA 


Fig.  189.  Series  trenstormer  for 
street  lighting.  A  secondary  aeries 
current  of  low  and  aafe  voltage  ia 
obtained  and  regulated  to  coDBtant 
current  by  the  main  or  primary 
circuit  although  it  is  electrically  in- 
sulated therefrom.  Tht  Qeneral 
Electric  Co. 
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although  the  transformer  regulates  to  within  about  2  per  cent 
of  constaut  rat«tl  current  up  to  normal  full  load  or  100  per 

^ 

_ 
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Terminal  voltage  of  secondary  circuit.  (6)  What  e.m.f.  would  act 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  who  while  standing  on  ground  touched  a 
point  distant  from  one  end  of  the  line  }  of  the  total  number  of 
lamps,  while  the  line  is  grounded  by  rubbing  against  the  limb  of  a 
tree  at  a  point  distant  from  the  other  end  of  the  line  I  of  the  total 
number  of  lamps?  The  resistance  of  the  latter  ground  connection 
is  1000  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  the  man's  person  from  hand  to 
ground  is  15,000  ohms. 

Prob.  79-4.  Assuming  that  the  curve  of  Fig.  190  represents 
the  performance  of  a  lOOQ-watt  transformer,  and  that  the  load  is 
non-inductive,  draw  to  scale  curves  having  as  abscissas  the  wattage 
in  secondary  circuit  and  as*ordinates  the  following:  (a)  Voltage 
across  secondary  terminals.  (6)  Resistance  of  secondary  external 
circuit. 

Prob.  80-4.  If  the  primary  current  of  the  transformer  in  Prob. 
79  is  the  same  as  the  normal  secondary  current,  namely  5.5  amperes, 
calculate  what  must  be  the  approximate  equivalent  impedance  of 
the  transformer  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened. 


SUMMARY  OF   CHAPTER   IV 

TRANSFORMERS  ARE  SAID  TO  BE  "  BAHKED  "  OR  IN 
PARALLEL  when  their  primaries  are  connected  in  parallel  to 
the  same  line  and  their  secondaries  aie  connected  in  parallel 
to  the  same  bus-bais.  Lower  total  Idlovolt-ampeTe  capacit;  is 
required  for  the  same  load  and  better  all-day  effideacy  is 
secured  than  when  transformers  are  operated  independendy. 
The  cost  of  low-tension  transmission  system  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  connected  apparatus  limit  the  extent  to  which  this 
banking  can  be  successfully  and  economically  carried.  A  dis- 
advantage is  that  an  accident  to  one  transformer  will  generally 
interrupt  the  service  from  the  others  ia  the  bank. 

PROPER  CONDITIOHS  FOR  PARALLELING  TRANS- 
FORMERS. 

(a)  The  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary  voltage  should  be  the 
same  for  all  transformers  in  the  bank  and  the  terminals  of 
similar  polarity  only  should  be  connected  together.     Otherwise, 
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note  by  voltmeter  reading  whether  the  voltage  across  the  com- 
bination is  lower  or  higher  than  the  voltage  across  the  high- 
tension  coil  alone.  If  higher,  unlike  poles  (B  and  X^  or  A 
and  1')  are  connected. 

AN  AUTOTRANSFORMER  has  the  secondary  winding 
partly  in  series  with  the  primary  winding.  Part  of  the  load  to 
the  receiving  circuit  is  supplied  directly  from  the  supply 
circuit,  the  remainder  is  supplied  indirectly  through  the  second- 
ary windings.  The  ratio  of  the  voltage  between  the  high- 
tension  terminals  to  the  voltage  between  the  low-tension 
terminals  is  approximately 'equal  to  the  ratio  of  turns  in  the 
windings  between  the  respective  terminals.  In  the  form  of  an 
equation 

Eh  _  ^H 

The  ratio  of  the  current  in  the  high-tension  coil  to  the  current 
in  the  low-tension  coil  equals  the  ratio  of  the  low-tension  volt- 
age to  the  high-tension  voltage  minus  the  low-tension  voltage. 

The  advantage  of  autotransformers  lies  in  the  greater 
efficiency  and  lower  cost  for  the  same  capacity.  These  ad- 
vantages are  very  marked  if  the  ratio  approaches  unity. 

The  chief  objection  to  autotransformers  is  the  fact  that 
greater  danger  to  life  and  property  is  incurred  because  the 
low-tension  coil  is  electrically  connected  to  the  high-tension 
coil. 

TRANSFORMERS  ON  POLYPHASE  SYSTEMS  present 
the  following  problems : 

(a)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 
the  same  nimiber  of  phases  at  some  other  voltage. 

(b)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 
a  different  nimiber  of  phases  at  the  same  voltage. 

(c)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 
a  different  number  of  phases  at  a  different  voltage. 

(rl)  Polyphase  transforming  systems  which  cannot  be  oper- 
ated in  parallel. 

(e)  Systems  in  which  all  phases  are  housed  in  a  single  '*  poly- 
phase transformer "  as  distinguished  from  polyphase  trans- 
forming systems  consisting  of  aggregates  of  separate  single- 
phase  transformers. 

TO  CHANGE  THREE-PHASE  AT  ONE  VOLTAGE  INTO 
THREE-PHASE  AT  ANOTHER  VOLTAGE  by  the  use  of  three 
separate  transformers,  four  combinations  are  possible. 
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(a.)  High-tension  coils  F-connected;  low-tension  coils  F- 
connected. 

(ti)  High-tension  coils  F-connected;  low-tension  coils  A- 
connected. 

(c)  High-tension  coils  A-coonected ;  low-tension  coils  F- 
connected. 

(il)  High-tension  coils  A-connected ;  low-tension  coils  A- 
connected. 

It  is  possible  to  transform  from  one  three-phase  voltage  to 
another  three-phase  voltage  by  the  use  of  but  two  transformers. 
This  is  called  an  open-delta  or  a  I'-connection.  Each 
transformer  of  a  I'-connected  group  must  have  57,7  per  cent  of 
the  total  capacity  of  the  three-phase  load  when  balanced. 

TO  TRANSFORM  THREE  PHASES  TO  SIX  PHASES. 
Three  methods  are  possible.  The  first  two  are  in  commoa 
use  for  supplying  sis-ring  synchronous  converters  with  power 
from  a  three-phase  line. 
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In  the  latter  case,  the  transformer  a6  must  have  capacity 
equal  to  67.7  per  cent  of  the  total  kv-a.  of  three-phase  power  de- 
livered, and  the  other  transformer  60  per  cent,  total  107.7 
per  cent. 

IF  SEVERAL  BANKS  OF  TRANSFORMERS  ON  THE 
SAME  SYSTEM  ARE  CONNECTED  IN  PARALLEL  on  one 
side,  then  to  connect  the  other  sides  in  parallel  the  connections 
must  be  such  that  the  voltage  between  any  two  lines  on  this  side 
will  have  the  same  phase  in  all  the  banks.  From  this  relation 
result  the  foUowing  rules: 

(a)  With  Y¥  on  one  bank,  the  other  must  be  ¥¥  or  AA. 

(b)  With  FA  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  FA  or  A  F. 

(c)  With  A  F  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  A  F  or  FA. 

(d)  With  A  A  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  A  A  or  F  F. 
Even  when  these  relations  are  satisfied  a  short-circuit  will 

result  unless  the  three  phases  of  each  bank  are  connected  in 
the  proper  sequence.  (American  Handbook  for  Electrical 
Engineers.) 

THREE-PHASE  TRANSFORMERS  ARE  CONSTRUCTED 
by  combining  parts  of  the  magnetic  circuits  of  three  single- 
phase  transformers  so  as  to  form  a  single  structure.  A  saving 
of  approximately  16  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  iron  required  per 
kilovolt-ampere  of  three-phase  power  transformed  and  an 
increase  in  efficiency  of  from  0.16  to  0.40  per  cent,  as  well  as  a 
very  substantial  reduction  in  the  floor  space  required  per  kilo- 
volt-ampere of  transformer  capacity,  may  be  accomplished. 

There  are  three  t3rpes  of  three-phase  transformers,  —  core- 
type,  shell-t3rpe  and  hexagonal  t3rpe. 

FEEDER  VOLTAGE  REGULATORS  are  used  to  keep  the 
voltage  constant  within  V^  per  cent  at  any  one  point  in  a  line  over  a 
wide  range  of  loads.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  device,  — 
the  Induction  type  and  the  Compensator  type. 

In  the  induction  regulator,  the  current  from  the  line  is  used 
for  setting  up  an  alternating  flux  in  a  movable  core.  This  core 
can  be  swung  either  manually  or  automatically  into  such  a 
position  that  the  flux  in  it  induces  an  alternating  e.m.f.  in  a 
secondary  coil  which  is  in  series  with  the  line.  This  induced 
e.m.f.  can  be  made  to  "boost"  or  "buck"  the  line  voltage 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  terminal  voltage  constant. 

The  compensator  regulator  is  merely  an  autotransformer 
with  the  secondary  in  series  with  the  line.  Taps  from  various 
points  on  the  secondary  allow  the  amount  of  "  boosting  "  or 
"  bucking  "  to  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  special  smlcViL  ^m^ 
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sliding  contact.     This  type  is  more  rapid  in  action  and  more 
efficient  than  the  induction  type. 

A  CONSTANT-CURRENT  TRANSFORMER  attached  to  a 
const  ant- voltage  system  automatically  supplies  from  its  sec- 
ondary a  constant  current  to  a  series  lighting  system,  the  im- 
pedance of  which  varies  from  time  to  time  over  a  wide  range. 
This  transformer  is  so  constructed  that  any  increase  in  current 
in  the  load  circuit  to  which  it  is  attached  will  reduce  the  mutual 
flux  in  the  core  and  thus  reduce  the  secondary  voltage  and  re- 
store the  current  to  practically  its  former  value. 

INSTRUMENT  TRANSFORMERS  are  smaU  transformers 
for  stepping  down  the  voliage  or  the  current  from  the  line  or 
bus  bars  to  such  values  that  the  power  may  be  used  to  actuate 
meters  and  "limit"  devices.  A  POTEHTIAL  TRABSFORMER  is 
of  the  same  type  as  a  constant- voltage  power  transformer  and 
is  used  to  step  down  the  voltage.  A  correht  or  series 
TBAHSFOHMER  is  used  to  reduce  the  current.  This  saves  ex- 
pense in  the  cost  of  the  measuring  instruments,  especially  in  the 
insulation  required  in  them.  The  danger  to  operators  is  like- 
wise lessened. 

"  ratio  "  of  a  current  transformer  is  the  ratio  of  primary 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

Prob.  81-4.  A  10-kv-a.  and  a  20-kv-a.  transformer,  each  of 
which  has  ratio  (of  turns)  5:1,  are  connected  in  parallel  to  a  motor 
which  takes  30  kv-a.  at  440  volts  and  0.87  power-factor.  The  first 
transformer  has  resistance  1.0  per  cent  and  impedance  4  per  cent; 
the  second  transformer  has  resistance  0.75  per  cent  and  impedance 
2  per  cent.  What  kv-a.  and  current  does  each  transformer  deliver, 
single-phase? 

Prob.  82-4.  Three  single-phase  transformers  with  equal  ratios 
of  10  : 1  are  connected  in  A  on  the  high-tension  side  to  a  2300-volt 
three-wire  three-phase  line.  Each  phase  of  the  low-tension  wind- 
ings suppUes  one  of  the  following  loads:  (1)  90  kw.  at  unity  power- 
factor,  (2)  60  kv-a.  at  0.8  power-factor,  (3)  30  kw.  at  60  per  cent 
power-factor.  Neglecting  losses  in  the  transformers,  what  is  the 
current  in  each  high-tension  line  wire?* 

Prob.  83-4.  It  is  desired  to  transform  200  kv-a.  from  two-phase 
at  2300  volts  to  three-phase  at  230  volts  by  Scott-connected  trans- 
formers. What  should  be  the  current  and  voltage  rating  and  the 
ratio  of  transformation  of  each  transformer? 

Prob.  84-4.  If  three  autotransformers  he  connected  in  delta  to 
a  three-phase  line  with  2300  volts  between  line  wires,  what  is  the 
lowest  three-phase  voltage  that  may  be  obtained  with  symmetrical 
loading  of  all  wires,  and  where  should  each  autotransformer  be 
tapped  in  order  to  obtain  it? 

Prob.  86-4.  Given  three  exactly  similar  autotransformers  as 
follows:  AiBi  with  tap  at  Ci]  A2B2  with  tap  at  C2;  A^i  with  tap 
at  Ci.  Connect  ^42  to  Ci,  ^43  to  C2  and  Ai  to  C3.  What  must  be  the 
AC  voltage  as  a  i)ercentage  of  the  AB  voltage,  in  order  that  440 
volts  three-phase  may  be  obtained  from  the  junction  points  A£!if 
AsC2t  Aidj  when  the  ends  5i,  ^2,  Bz  are  connected  to  a  2300-volt 
three-phase  line? 

Prob.  86-4.  Two  identical  transformers  each  rated  50  kv-a. 
2300/230  volts  and  having  2  per  cent  resistance  and  4  per  cent  im- 
j^edance,  each  have  additional  turns  and  taps  in  the  secondary  coils 
to  give  5  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  more  than  the  rated  voltage  (i.e., 
241.5  and  253  volts).  In  paralleling  these  transformers,  the  105 
per  cent  terminals  of  the  first  were  accidentally  connected  to  the  1 10 
per  cent  terminals  of  the  second.  Calculate  items  requested  in 
Prob.  7-4. 

*  Always  consider  phase  rotation  to  be  counter-clockwise  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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Prob.  87-4.  Perform  the  calculations  of  Prob.  10-4  on  the 
ItiiaL-'  of  (litta  givcii  in  Prob.  S6-4, 

Prob,  88-4.  I'rom  Fig.  110,  state  tho  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  to  bring  tite  tenoiua!  voltage  E,  Luto  phase  with  the  induced 
voltagea  Ki  and  Bj. 

Prob.  89-4.  The  lOOO-kv-a.  tranrformer  of  Ejtaraple  7  (Chap. 
Ill)  is  connected  in  paruUel  with  another  transformer,  rated  500 
kv-a.,  GO  cycles,  110,000/22,000  volts.  The  conatanls  of  the  latter 
transformer,  obtained  from  test,  are  aa  follows:  Impedance  volts, 
2.5  i>er  cent;  total  etiuivalent  IR  at  full  load,  0.5  jjer  cent;  imped- 
ance watts,  3000.  What,  will  be  the  kv-a.  load  on  the  former  when 
the  latter  is  delivering  its  riited  load? 

Prob.  90-4.  How  many  hcnrys  of  iniiuctance  must  be  con- 
nect«<l  iu  series  with  the  low-tension  coil  of  c«ch  transformer  in 
Example  I,  Chap.  IV,  in  order  that  no  part  of  tlie  kv-a.  capadty  of 
any  transformer  shall  be  wasted,  or  that  the  full  kv-a.  capacity  of 
all  tranafonners  shall  lie  available  at  secondary  mains? 

Prob.  91-4.  The  fase  on  transformer  A  of  Example  1  blows  out 
at  25  per  cent  overload.  At  this  time  what  is  the  total  kv-a,  taken 
from  secondary  mains,  and  what  [wr  cent  of  its  rated  load  will  each 
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Prob.  97-4.  State  all  the  voltage  ratios  that  are  possible  to 
obtain  with  the  transformer  of  Prob.  24r-4  and  the  corresponding 
largest  kv-a.  output  that  may  be  delivered  to  secondary  mains 
without  endangering  the  transformer  in  any  way.  Do  not  include 
bucking  combinations. 

Prob.  98-4.  Draw  vector  diagrams  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ventions indicated  in  Fig.  118  to  126,  corresponding  to  the  following 
connections  between  three  exactly  similar  single-phase  transformers 
{Hif  H2  and  Hi  represent  high-tension  line  wires;  LiyL%,Li  represent 
low-tension  mains) :  Bi  to  B2  to  3%)  Ai  to  Hi^  A2  to  H^t  Ai  to  Hi\ 
Xi  to  X2  to  Fj;  Y\  to  Li,  Fj  to  L?,  X|  to  L|. 

There  being  2300  volts  between  any  two  high-tension  hne  wires, 
and  10  : 1  ratio  in  each  transformer,  calculate  the  voltages  Li  to  Z/s, 
Ln  to  Li,  Li  to  Li. 

Prob.  99-4.  Give  answers  requested  in  Prob.  98-4,  but  on  basis 
of  the  following  connections:  Ai  to  A2  to  Bs;  Xi  to  Xs  to  Xs; 
Bi  to  Hi,  B2  to  H2,  Ai  to  Hz\  Yy  to  Li,  F,  to  L,,  Fi  to  L,. 

Prob.  100-4.  Give  answers  requested  in  Prob.  98-4,  but  on 
basis  of  the  following  connections:  Bi  to  B2  to  /fs;  A^io  A%toHi\ 
Bz  to  Ai  to  Hi]  Fi  to  Fj  to  Fi;  Xi  to  Li,  X2  to  L?;  Xa  to  Lj. 

Prob.  101-4.  Give  answers  requested  in  Prob.  98-4,  but  on 
basis  of  the  following  connections:  Bi  to  At  to  Hi;  Bi  to  At  to  Ht; 
B2  to  Ai  to  Hi;  Xi  to  Fj  to  Xa;  Fi  to  Li,  X2  to  L?;  F,  to  Li. 

Prob.  102-4.  The  high-tension  coils  of  the  transformers  specified 
in  Prob.  98-4  are  connected  as  follows  to  the  three-phase  2300-volt 
line:  Bi  to  Bz  to  Hi;  Ai  to  A2  to  H2;  ft  to  Ai  to  Hi.  Specify  two 
proper  methods  for  connecting  the  secondaries  in  A,  and  draw  the 
corresponding  vector  diagrams  according  to  the  conventions  indicated 
in  Fig.  122  to  126. 

Prob.  103-4.  Specify  two  proper  methods  for  connecting  in  F 
the  seccmdaries  of  three  transformers  whose  primaries  are  connected 
as  in  Prob.  102-4  and  draw  the  corresponding  vector  diagrams. 

Prob.  104-4.  The  transformers  of  Fig.  137  take  power  from  a 
13,000-volt  three-phase  line  to  drive  a  six-ring  converter  deUvering 
600  volts  at  d-c.  terminals,  zero  load.  Calculate  e.m.f.  across  each 
high-tension  and  each  low-tension  coil. 

Prob.  10&-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  104  with  relation 
to  the  double-delta  connection  of  Fig.  138  for  the  same  converter. 

Prob.  106-4.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  to  illustrate  the  e.m.f. 
relations  that  would  be  obtained  if,  with  connections  complete 
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only  to  LiJ^tjLi,  XtYt  were  to  be  connected  directly  to  Z^  in  Fig. 
I38b.  Calculate  the  values  that  would  then  be  obtained  for  the 
c.m.f.'a  from  X,Y,  and  XtKi  to  converter  rings  Lj  and  tt. 

Prob.  107-4.  If  in  Fig.  138,  with  connections  completed  prop- 
erly only  to  Li,Li,Li,  A'll't  is  connoc(«d  to  Lt,  calculate  the  e.in.f.'fl 
from  A'lKt  and  XtYj  to  rin^  Lj  and  Li. 

Prob.  lOB-4.  If  the  connections  of  the  second  delta  to  the  con- 
verter are  begun  incorrectly  as  represented  at  .4  in  Fig,  139,  what 
will  be  the  e.m.f.  (expressed  as  percentage  of  the  delta  voltage) 
existing  between  the  remaining  pointa  which  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  together,  namely  Lt  to  XiYt  and  Li  to  XiYtit 

Prob.  109-4.  Six  unmarked  wires  which  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  six-phase  system,  come  to  you  through  a  conduit.  De- 
scribe how  you  would  proceed  to  determine,  by  means  of  voltmeter 
only,  whether  a  correct  six-pha3e  system  can  be  obtained  from  these 
wires,  and  how  each  wire  should  be  numbered  so  that  the  consecu- 
tive phases  should  be  between  consecutively  numbered  wires. 

Prob.  110-4.  Having  determined  that  six-phase  can  be  obtained 
from  the  six  wires  of  Prob.  10!)-4,  and  having  tagged  these  wires 
with  numbers  I.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  in  proper  sequence,  describe  how 
you  would  proceed  to  comicct  them  to  the  aLx  rings  of  a  converter 
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kv-a.  of  single-phase  load  can  be  taken  in  phase  As,  phases  B%  and 
C%  being  unloaded? 

Prob.  116-4.  If  coils  ab  and  cd  in  Fig.  140  are  the  seconda- 
ries of  transformers  each  of  which  has  a  rating  of  100  kv-a.,  how 
many  kv-a.  of  single-phase  load  can  be  taken  in  phase  3%^  phases 
At  and  Ci  being  imloaded? 

Prob.  116-4.  If  coils  ab  and  cd  in  Fig.  140  are  the  seconda- 
ries of  transformers  each  of  which  has  a  rating  of  100  kv-a.,  what 
total  number  of  kv-a.  equally  divided  between  phases  he  and  ea 
may  be  taken  from  the  three-phase  terminals,  phase  ah  being  un- 
loaded?   Power-factor  of  loads  is  100  per  cent. 

Prob.  117-4.  Solve  Prob.  1 16-4  on  the  assumption  that  the  total 
output  is  equally  divided  between  phases  ab  and  he,  at  unity  power- 
factor,  the  third  phase  ea  being  unloaded. 

Prob.  118-4.  The  three-phase  terminals  of  the  transformers  of 
Prob.  11&-4  are  loaded  as  follows:  Phase  a6,  50  kv-a.  at  87  per  cent 
power-factor;  Phase  fte,  50  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor.  How 
many  kw.  at  60  per  cent  power-factor  can  be  taken  from  phase  ea 
without  causing  the  current  to  be  excessive  in  any  part  of  either 
transformer? 

Prob.  119-4.  The  loads  on  the  system  of  Fig.  147,  using  trans- 
formers as  specified  in  Prob.  46-4  and  47-4,  are  as  follows:  /i  =  2 
kv-a.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  /j  =  2  kv-a.  at  80  per  cent  power- 
factor.  How  many  kv-a.  at  60  per  cent  power-factor  may  be  taken 
at/i? 

Prob.  120-4.  Using  the  data  of  Prob.  47-4  under  the  conditions 
of  Prob.  110-4  calculate  the  voltages  HiHj,  HjHi  and  HjHi  re- 
spectively. 

Prob.  121-4.  The  loads  on  the  system  of  Fig.  147,  using  trans- 
formers as  specified  in  Prob.  46-4  and  47-4,  are  as  follows:  /i  =  2 
kv-a.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  /s  =  zero.  Assume  2300  volts 
on  each  phase,  high-tension,  (a)  How  many  kv-a.  may  be  taken 
at  1%  at  90  per  cent  power-factor?    (6)  At  60  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  182-4.  Calculate  the  voltages  Ei,  Et,  E%  between  sec- 
ondary mains  imder  the  conditions  of  part  (a)  of  Prob.  121-4. 

Prob.  129-4.  Calculate  the  voltages  Ex^  Et,  Ei  between  sec- 
ondary mains  imder  the  conditions  of  part  (6)  of  Prob.  121-4. 

Prob.  124-4.  Three-phase  core-tjrpe  transformers  cannot  be 
operated  three-phase  with  a  short-circuit  on  any  phase.    EiK^akxi.\ 
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{a)  What  would  happen  if  it  were  so  Dperal«d.  (6)  The  reason  for 
the  difference  of  behavior  Iwtween  core-type  and  ahell-type  three- 
phase  transfonners  iu  this  respect. 

Prob.  136--4.  In  assembling  the  transformer  of  Fig.  163,  phase 
No.  3  is  accidentally  reversed,  Bi  being  connected  to  neutral  with 
Ai  and  S,.  What  fluxes  wiL  thereby  be  changed  in  value,  and  bj- 
what  percentage  of  their  normal  values  respectively? 

pTob.  12S-4.  In  assembling  the  transformer  of  Fig.  160,  phase 
No.  3  is  accidentally  reversed,  Bi  being  connected  to  neutral  with 
^1  and  At.  What  fluxes  will  be  thereby  changed  in  value,  and  by 
what  percentage  of  their  normal  values  respectively? 

Prob.  127-4.  On  account  of  failure  in  phase  No.  3  of  Fig.  180 
this  coil  (NB,)  in  di::)Connected  and  short-circuited  upon  itself,  while 
the  other  connections  and  the  line  voltages  remain  unchanged. 
Describe,  quantitatively  where  possible,  any  changes  which  will 
occur  in  fluxes  or  exciting  currents. 


CHAPTER  V 
SHORT  TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTING  LINES 

The  fundamental  ideas  in  the  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  power  may  best  be  understood  by  consid- 
ering an  actual  installation.  Thus  let  us  suppose  that  a 
town  can  utilize  1200  kw.  at  0.80  power-factor  for  3000 
hours  per  year,  and  that  it  is  situated  ten  miles  from  water 
power.  Naturally,  at  this  source  of  power  is  the  most  eco- 
nomic place  to  locate  the  generating  station.  Our  problem 
then  is:  What  is  the  most  practicable  electric  transmission 
system  to  install  and  what  are  the  main  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  of  the  system? 

66.  Most  Economical  Size  of  Wire,  Single-phase  Line. 

1.  Voltage.  The  choice  of  voltage  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary, —  the  engineer  always  trying  to  use  as  high  a  voltage 
as  conditions  permit.  Better  methods  of  insulating  both 
line  and  machines  are  continually  raising  the  voltage  at 
which  power  may  be  most  economically  transmitted  over 
given  distances.  The  expense  of  insulating  the  line  and 
the  apparatus  connected  to  it  increases  rapidly  as  we  choose 
higher  voltages.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  copper  in  the 
circuit  goes  down  rapidly  at  the  same  time,  as  the  high 
voltages  enable  us  to  transmit  the  same  power  with  the  same 
loss  over  smaller  wires.  Above  a  certain  voltage,  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  insulating  increases  faster  than  the 
cost  of  the  copper  decreases,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
mission would  be  increased  by  raising  the  voltage  any 
further.  The  limiting  pressure  at  which  this  occurs  is  being 
continually  raised  by  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
insulation,  which  make  good  insulation  cheaper,  or  insula- 
tion of  a  given  cost  much  stronger.  At  the  present  time 
this  economical  limit  is  about  140,000  volts,  but  there  are 

prospects  that  it  will  go  higher. 
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An  old  "  thumb  rule  "  which  may  be  used  for  moderate  dis- 
tances U  "  1000  voHs  to  the  mile."  *  That  is,  a  two-^nile  line 
would  be  constructed  to  operate  at  approximately  2000 
volta,  a  ten-mile  line  at  10,000  volts,  etc.  "Hie  foUaviag 
voltages  have  become  standardized  by  practice: 

2200  to  2400,  6000  to  6900,  11,000,  13,200  to  13,S00, 
22,000  to  24,000,  33,000,  44,000,  66,000,  88,000,  110,000, 
140,000  to  150,000. 

Accordingly,  we  may  choose  11,000  volts  ae  a  practicable 
pressure  at  which  to  transmit  power  over  the  10  miles  re- 
quired by  this  problem. 

3.  AlteniBting  or  Direct  CnrrenL  In  America  there  are 
priictirally  no  indu-strial  direct-current  sj'stems  of  a  voltage 
higher  than  600  volts.  This  fact  leads  to  the  chcHce  of 
alternating  current. 

S.  Frequency.  There  are  at  present  two  standard  frequen- 
cies in  this  country,  2.5  cycles  and  60  cycles.  Installations 
of  60  cycles  are  more  numerous,  but  the  tendency  is  toward 
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(3)  Lower  speed  for  machines  of  the  same  number  of 
poles  as  explained  in  Art.  65.     (First  Course.) 

However,  because  at  present  it  is  the  more  common  fre- 
quedfcy  for  electric-lighting  loads  on  account  of  the  freedom 
from  flickering,  we  will  select  60  cycles.  We  must  then  em- 
ploy at  the  receiving  end  the  frequency  of  the  central  station, 
unless  we  wish  to  use  an  auxiliary  machine  known  as  a 
"frequency  changer." 

4.  Size  of  Line  Wire.  Single-phase.  Having  decided  to 
use  an  alternating-current  system  of  60  cycles  and  11,000 
volts,  the  size  of  the  conductors  will  depend  upon  whether 
we  employ  a  single-phase  or  a  three-phase  system.  It  will 
be  shown  later  that  the  three-phase  system  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  the  single-phase,  and  this  would  probably 
be  chosen.  However,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  will 
consider  the  single-phase  first,  and  then  take  up  the  three- 
phase  system  and  compare  the  two. 

The  choice  of  voltage,  frequency  and  size  of  wire  is  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  amount  of  capital  that  must  be 
invested  in  the  plant  to  install  and  to  operate  it.  This  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  method  in  common  use  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  wire.  The  conductor  should  always  be  of  such 
a  size  that  it  results  in  the  lowest  total  .annual  expense.  This 
annual  expense  consists  of  two  items: 

(1)  Fixed  charges,  which  include 

(a)  Interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  line. 

(6)  Taxes  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  line. 

(2)  Value  of  Energy  lost  in  line. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  plan  is  to  tabulate,  as  in  Tables  I,  II 
and  III,  the  cost  of  transmitting  by  several  sizes  of  wire, 
under  identical  conditions,  and  to  pick  out  the  size  showing 
the  lowest  total  cost. 

Our  problem, 'then,  is  to  select  the  most  economical  size 
of  copper  wire  to  transmit  1200  kw.,  single-phase,  80  per  cent 
power-factor,  at  11,000  volts  at  the  receiving  end.  This 
power  is  to  be  delivered  steadily  for  3000  hoMt^  ^t  ^^SKt 
These  figures  are  fairJy  representative  of  modem  pxwsXARfe. 
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Thp  length  of  the  line  is  10  miles,  the  length  of  wire  re- 
quired, 20  miles. 

Let  us  start  with  a  No.  000  gauge,  stranded  copper  wire, 
and  compute  the  cost.     According  to  the  Wire  Table  I,* Ap- 
pendix B,  20  miles  of  this  wire  would  weigh 
20  X  2740  =  54,800  lbs. 

The  cost  of  wire  for  a  trausaiissiou  line  (except  for  very 
large  sizes)  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  conductor. 
The  cost  per  pound  for  installed  wire  would  depend  upon 
market  price  of  metals,  which  fluctuate  widely,  and  also 
upon  cost  of  transportation  and  of  labor.  Assume  that  con- 
ditions are  such  that  20  cents  per  pound  installed  would  be 
a  fair  average  price. 

The  cost  of  No,  000  conductor  would  then  be 
54,800  X  $0.20  =  $10,960. 

On  this  sum  wc  must  allow  yearly  interest  at  5  per  cent; 
in  addition,  the  annual  taxes  and  depreciation  would  ap- 
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The  total  energy  lost  per  year  would  then  amount  to 

121.9  X  3000  =  366,000  kw-hr. 

At  a  conservative  estimate  of  1  cent  per  kw-hr,  the  energy 
lost  in  the  line  per  year  would  cost 

366,000  X  $0.01  =  $3660.00. 

The  total  cost  per  year  due  to  the  transmission  line  would 
be  the  sum  of  the  fixed  charges  and  the  line  loss. 

$932.00  +  3660  =  $4592.00. 

If  we  compute  in  the  same  way  the  annual  cost  of  a 
No.  0000  transmission  line,  we  find  (see  Table  I)  that,  while 
the  cable  costs  more  and  thus  the  interest,  taxes  and  depre- 
ciation are  more  every  year,  the  cost  of  the  power  lost  in 
the  line  is  so  much  less  that  the  total  annual  cost  falls  to 
$4069. 

TABLE  I 

Relative  Costs  op  Transmitting  Power  over  Conductors  of 
Different  Sizes,  Other  Conditions  Being  the  Same 


No.  000 
stranded. 

No.  0000 
strazKied. 

250.000 

cir. 

mils. 

300.000 

cir. 

mils. 

350.000 

cir. 

mils. 

400.000 

cir. 

mils. 

450.000 

cir. 

mils. 

CkMt  of  20  miles  of  wire 
at  20^  per  lb 

Annual  fixed  charges 
at  8.5%  of  wire  cost . . 

Annual  cost  of  energy 
loet  in  line  at  1^  per 
kw-hr 

1 

10,960 
931 

3.660 
4.591 

1 

13.880 
1,179 

2.890 

1     4.069 

1 

1 

16.360 
1.390 

2.416 

1 

19,560 
1,663 

2.064 

1 

22.960 

1.950 
1.774 

1 

26,280 
2.233 

1,533 
3.766 

1 

29.880 
2.540 

1.365 
3.905 

Total  annual  cost  of 
irunamiasion 

3,806 

3.727 

As  we  continue  to  increase  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  fixed 
charges  continue  to  increase  and  the  cost  of  power  lost  in 
the  line  continues  to  decrease.  However,  the  fixed  charges 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  line  loss  decreases, 
so  that  the  total  expense  does  not  continue  to  decrease  in- 
definitely, but  reaches  a  minimum  value  at  a  definite  size 
of  wire.  The  total  annual  cost  of  any  wire  smaller  than 
this  size  will  be  greater. 
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TABLE  II 

ReIATIVE    CoBTB   op  THANSMITTlNa    PoWBR,    TTsiNO   CONDPCTOBS 

OT   DlFyERBNT  StZES 

Coat  ot  copper  beinR  double  that  o(  Table  I 


No,  {100 
unulad 

^^^ 

asq.ooo 

300,000 

m/mo 

mi. 

1^ 

C»tor20n>I«olwin 

mt4a<pv]b 

Anautl  filed  cUnm 

lott  ID  [ins  at  l«|>« 

I.BS1 

afiK 

37,790 
2,8«0 

1 

W.7W 
i.l«6 

i 

)»,120 
3,I1S 

1.0H 

i.W 

t.TTO 
».170 

u.Ma 

4.4W 

1,111 
S,tM 

1 
H.7I> 

1.08) 

l^ 
Mil 

Totia  .»QU>]   OM   ol 

Relative  Cost  of  Transmittino  Power,  Using  CoNDueroiia  or 
Different  Sizes 
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According  to  Table  I,  the  wire  which  shows  the  smallest 
annual  cost,  $3724,  is  one  of  350,000  cir.  mils  area.  The 
next  smaller,  300,000  cir.  mils,  would  cost  $3727  per  year, 
while  the  next  size  larger,  400,000  cir.  mils,  would  cost  $3766 
per  year. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  three  tables  that 
the  lowest  total  annual  expense  always  occurs  when  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  line  become  most  nearly  equal  to  the 
yearly  cost  of  energy  lost  in  the  line.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  fixed  charges  exceed  the  cost  of  energy  lost  for  all  sizes 
larger  than  the  most  economical;  but  for  all  sizes  smaller 
than  the  most  economical,  the  cost  of  lost  energy  exceeds  the 
fixed  charges.  By  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the  fixed 
charges  should  about  equal  the  cost  of  lost  energy  we  may 
arrive  at  the  most  economical  size  without  many  trials. 

Note  from  a  comparison  of  Tables  I  and  II  and  Curves 
I  and  II  in  Fig.  191  drawn  from  the  data  in  the  tables,  that 
a  higher  price  for  copper  causes  it  to  be  more  economical  to 
use  a  smaller  wire.  In  this  case,  Table  II  is  for  copper  wire 
at  double  the  price  used  in  Table  I.  Doubling  the  price  of 
copper  makes  it  more  economical  to  use  a  250,000  cir-mil 
wire,  instead  of  a  350,000  cir-mil  wire.  The  total  annual 
expense,  however,  is  higher  than  when  copper  is  cheaper. 

Note  from  a  comparison  of  Tables  I  and  III  and  Curves 
I  and  III,  that  a  higher  price  per  kilowatt-hour  for  energy 
makes  it  more  economical  to  use  a  conductor  of  larger  size, 
—  doubling  the  energy  cost  makes  it  more  economical  to 
use  a  wire  of  500,000  cir.  mils  rather  than  the  one  of  350,000 
cir.  mils.  Here  again  the  lowest  annual  ^cpense  is  greater 
than  when  power  is  cheaper. 

The  Tables  and  the  Curves  of  Fig.  191  show  that  there  is 
no  practical  need  of  very  precise  computations  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  most  economical  size  of  wire.  The  curves 
are  all  very  flat  in  the  region  of  the  most  economical  size, 
and  a  choice  of  any  one  of  two  or  three  sizes  in  the  viciikit^ 
of  the  minimum  cost  will  not  result  m  any  ^ppT^xsvsi)cX^ 
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difference  in  the  total  cost.  However,  as  we  go  farther 
away  on  either  side  of  the  most  economical  size,  the  cost 
begins  to  increase  rapidly.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
make  the  above  approximate  calculations.  Furthermore, 
the  above  solution,  however  precisely  the  mathematics  may 
be  done,  Is  only  approximate,  there  being  other  items  of 
cost  to  be  considered  in  the  final  selection  of  size  of  wire 
besides  the  cost  of  installed  cable  and  the  cost  of  lost  energy. 
There  are  also  the  annual  charges  on  the  additional  cost  of 
generating  and  transforming  equipment  required  to  handle 
the  power  that  will  be  lost  in  the  line,  and  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  additional  cost  of  poles  and  insulators  due  to  change 
in  the  size  of  wires.  The  cost  per  pound  of  the  wire  itself 
often  becomes  more  for  sizes  larger  than  500,000  cir.  mils 
because  each  cable  is  split  up  into  two  or  more  parallel 
cables  for  convenience  in  handling  and  because  heavier  pole 
construction  may  be  required. 

The  form  of  the  load  curve  also  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  computing  the  line  loss.  The  energy  annually  lost  in 
the  line  is  proportional  to  the  "square  root  of  the  mean 
square"  of  current  delivered  throughout  the  year.  For  the 
same  average  power  delivered,  therefore,  the  line  loss  may 
vary  between  wide  limits,  as  we  change  the  daily  and  an- 
nual load  curves  or  schedules.* 

Prob.  1-5.  If  it  were  decided  to  transmit  the  power  in  the 
above  example  at  22,000  volts,  what  would  be  the  most  economical 
size  of  wire?  Copper  conductor  in  place  costs  20  cents  per  pound. 
Energy  costs  1  cent  per  kw-hr.  and  all  other  data  the  same  as  in 
the  above  example. 

Prob.  2-6.  If  the  line  in  Prob.  1  were  to  be  constructed  of 
aluminum,  what  would  be  the  most  economical  size?  Compare 
total  annual  cost  of  transmission  by  the  aluminum  line,  with  the 
corresponding  cost  by  the  copper  line  of  Prob.  1 .  Aluminiun  weighs 
0.304  as  much  as  copper,  has  1.61  times  the  mil-foot  resistance  and 
costs  1.7  times  as  much,  say  35  cents  per  pound,  installed. 

*  For  a  method  of  determining  the  annual  line  loss,  see  ''Standard 
Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers,"  Sec.  12-234. 
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Prob.  3-6.  (a)  What  per  cent  of  the  power  transmitted  is  lost 
in  the  hoe  in  the  example  in  tiio  text,  using  the  most  economical 
size  of  conductor? 

(6)  In  Prob.  1? 

(c)  In  Prob.  2? 

67.  Voltage  Drop  in  Line.    Line  Regulation.    Before 

we  can  definitely  decide  to  install  a  line  with  conductors  of 
a  given  size,  it  is  always  well  to  see  that  the  voltage  varia- 
tion at  the  receiving  end  is  not  excessive  between  a  no-load 
and  a  full-load  condition.  When  a  load  is  put  on  a  line  the 
voltage  across  the  receiving  end  falls,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  consumed  in  overcoming  the  voltage  reactions  along 
the  line  due  to  the  current.  It  is  necessary  to  define  some 
standard  way  of  stating  the  magnitude  of  this  loss  of  voltage. 
The  method  is  to  determine  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end 
with  non-inductive  full  load  on  the  line.  Then  determine 
the  voltage  when  the  load  is  removed,  meanwhile  keeping 
the  impressed  voltage  constant  at  the  sending  end  of  the  fine. 
The  difference  between  these  voltages  is  called  the  regulation 
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Voltage  at  full  load  =  11,000  volts. 

Full-load  current    ^^^  JL.    =  109  amperes. 

Resistance  of  line  =  3.18  ohms  =  20  X  0.159. 

(See  Table  I,  Appendix  B.) 
Line  drop  =  3.18  X  109. 

=  347  volts. 
Volts  at  sending  end  =  11,000  +  347  =  11,347  volts. 

Volts  at  load  end,  at  no  load  =  11,347. 
Line  regulation  for  direct  current 

_  11,347  -  11,000  _^^ 
11,000         -^-^/o- 

This  line,  we  see,  would  have  a  sufficiently  good  regulation 
for  a  direct-current  system. 

We  will  now  determine  the  regulation  of  the  same  line 
when  it  carries  alternating  current.  Alternating  current  has 
to  overcome,  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  line  wires,  but 
also  their  inductive  reactance.  Thus  the  line  drop  in  a 
circuit  carrying  alternating  current  is  usually  greater  than 
if  the  same  circuit  were  carrying  direct  current,  and  there- 
fore the  regulation  would  be  poorer.  It  would  be  good 
practice  to  string  the  wires  of  a  11,000-volt  circuit  about  30 
inches  apart.*  The  reactance  of  the  circuit  at  60  cycles 
may  be  found  from  the  equation  given  in  Chapter  V,  First 
Course.  It  is  usually  taken,  however,  from  tables  computed 
by  means  of  this  equation.  From  Table  III,  Appendix  B, 
we  find  that  for  350,000  cir-mil  cables  strung  30  inches  apart: 

The  reactance  per  mile  of  single  wire      =  0.591  ohms. 

The  reactance  of  20  miles  of  cable  =  20  X  0.591 

=  11.82  ohms. 

The  current  for  a  non-inductive  full  load  =    *^..  JL^ 

=  109  amperes. 

*  See  Curye  (I)  in  Appendix  B  for  good  practioe  as  to  distance  be* 
tween  wires. 
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The  reactance  drop  then  =  E^ 

=  11.82  X  109 
=  1290  volts. 

There  would  thus  be  a  line  drop  of  347  volts,  as  in  direct- 
current  power,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  wires,  and  a  lioe 
drop  of  1290  volts  peculiar  to  alternating-current  power, 
due  to  the  reactance  of  the  line.  The  sending  voltage  must 
therefore  be  great  enough  to  supply  these  line  drops  and 
leave  11,000  volts  at  the  load  end.  Since  the  reactance 
drop  differs  in  phase  from  the  resistance  drop  by  90°,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  vectorially  the  load  voltage,  the  resist- 
ance drop,  and  the  reactance  drop  of  the  line,  to  find  what 
the  sending  voltage  must  be  in  order  to  supply  them. 

Construct  the  topographic  vector  diagram  of  Fig.  192, 
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OX  =  ViOE  +  ER)^  +  R^ 

=  V  11,3472  +  1290* 
=  11,420  volts. 

The  voltage  at  the  sending  end  must  therefore  be  11,420 
volts  and  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  would  of  course 
rise  to  this  value  when  the  load  was  taken  off,  there  being, 
at  that  time,  no  current  and  therefore  no  reacting  voltages 
in  the  line. 

The  regulation  = 

=  3.82  per  cent. 

This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  value  3.2  per  cent,  which  we 
obtained  for  regulation  when  the  line  carried  direct  current, 
but  it  is  very  good  regulation  for  a  line  carrying  alternating 
current. 

68.  Line  Regulation  at  a  Power-factor  Less  than  Unity* 
But  the  load  which  we  specified  for  this  line  in  Example  1 
had  a  power-factor  of  0.80  which  is  about  the  usual  power- 
factor  of  an  alternating-current  load  used  for  industrial 
purposes.     (See  Art.  6.) 

To  find  the  voltage  variation  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  "regulation  at  0.80  power-factor"  we  proceed  as  follows: 

1200 
The  apparent  power  =  -pr-^z:  =  1500  kv-a. 

U.oO 

The  current  (single  phase)        =    \^  1^    =  136.4  amp. 

11,UUU 

The  resistance  drop  in  the  line  =  136.4  X  3.18  =  434  volts. 
The  reactance  drop  in  the  Une  =  136.4  X  11.82  =  1610  volts. 

Construct  the  topographic  vector  diagram  Fig.  193. 

To  represent  the  11,000  volts  at  the  load  draw  the  vector 
OE  at  37°  lead  to  the  current,  because  on  an  inductive  load 
of  80  per  cent  power-factor  the  voltage  leads  the  current  37**. 

To  represent  the  434  volts  which  the  sending  end  must 
supply  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  tha  liaa^  ^3»w 
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the  vector  ER  parallel  to  the  current  /,  since  the  voltage 
conBumed  in  overcoming  reaistance  only  is  always  in  phase 

with  the  current. 
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OP  =  11,000  cos  37^  =  8800 
RT  =  11,000  sin  37^  =  6600. 

OS  =  V(OP>,434)*  +  (RT  +  1610)« 

=  Vl52,570,000 
=  12,351  volts. 
The  no-load  voltage  thus  equals  12,351  volts. 

The  regulation  at  0.80  power-factor  =      ^    ii  nm  ' — 

=  12.3  per  cent. 

Note  that  the  regulation  of  the  line  when  the  load  had 
the  commercial  power-factor  of  0.80  was  very  much  poorer, 
being  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  regulation  at 
unity  power-factor.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
'  in  order  to  transmit  at  the  same  voltage  the  same  quantity 
of  power  at  a  low  power-factor  as  at  unity  power-factor,  a 
large  current  must  flow.  This  means  both  greater  resist- 
ance drop  and  greater  reactance  drop.  In  this  case  the  re- 
sistance drop  was  increased  from  347  to  434  volts,  and  the 
reactance  drop  from  1290  to  1610  volts. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
Fig.  192  and  193  that  the  reactance  drop  and  the  voltage 
of  the  load  are  more  nearly  in  phase  and  therefore  their 
vector  sum  is  more  nearly  equal  to  their  arithmetical  sum 
when  the  power-factor  is  lower.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  react- 
ance drop  greater  at  a  low  power-factor,  but  a  greater  frac- 
tion of  it  is  in  phase  with  the  line  voltage  and,  therefore, 
tends  to  increase  it  much  more  than  at  unity  power-factor. 

This  alone  shows  the  desirability  of  having  a  load  in  which  the 
current  lags  as  little  as  possible  behind  the  voltage  especially 
when  the  reactance  of  the  line  is  greater  than  its  resistance. 
In  fact,  a  slightly  leading  current  is  generally  advantageous. 

Prob.  4-6.  Find  the  regulation  of  the  line  in  the  above  example 
when  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  70  per  cent  with  the  same  kilo- 
watt load. 

Prob.  &-5.  What  would  be  the  line  regulation  of  Prob.  4  if  the 
size  of  the  line  wire  were  increased  to  450,000  cir.  mils? 
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Prob.  ft-6.     What  would  Ije  the  line  riigulation  of  Prol).  4  if  we 

decreased  the  size  of  tlie  conductor  to  250,000  cir.  mils? 

69.  Three-phase,  Three-wire   System.    Cost.    Let  us 

now  consider  how  the  cost  aud  the  regulation  of  this  lO-mile 
line  would  be  affected  if  we  installed  a  three-phase,  three- 
wire  system  instead  of  a  single-phase  system  with  its  two 
conductors.  We  will,  of  course,  compute  the  line  cost  and 
regulation  on  the  same  basis  ns  for  the  single-phase  line, 
that  is,  the  transmission  of  1200  kw.,  to  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  with  11,000  volts  between  wires  and  a  power-factor 
of  80  per  cent  at  the  end  of,  the  tine  with  3000  hr.  of  use  at 
full  load  annually. 

Apparent  power  as  in  single-phase  system 

-If -ismkv-a. 

Apparent  power  in  three-phase  system  is  found  according 
to  the  equation 

P.  =  v^  EJ\ 
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Thus  1,200,000  =  V3  X  11,000  X  /  X  0.80. 

J  ^ 1,200,000 

1.73  X  11,000  X  0.80 
=  78.8  amperes. 

We  now  compute,  as  in  the  case  of  a  single-phase  line,  the 
total  annual  cost  of  the  line  when  constructed  of  conductors 
of  different  sizes.  Starting  with  No.  0  stranded  copper  con- 
ductor, we  find  the  cost  of  line  as  follows: 

One  mile  of  No.  0  weighs  1730  lb. 

A  ten-mile  three-wire  system  would  weigh 

30  X  1730  =  51,900  lb. 

At  20  cents  per  pound,  the  line  would  cost 

$0.20  X  51,900  =  $10,380. 
Annual  fixed  charges  at  8.5  per  cent  would  amount  to 
$10,380  X  0.085  =  $882. 

The  resistance  of  one  conductor  of  No.  0  wire,  as  per  Table  I, 
Appendix  B,  would  be 

10  X  0.518  =  5.18  ohms. 

Each  line  wire  in  the  three-phase  system  carries  78.8  amp., 
therefore  the  PR  loss  per  conductor  would  be 
78.8  X  78.8  X  5.18  =  32,200  watts. 

=  32.2  kw. 
The  loss  in  the  three  wires  would  be 

3  X  32.2  =  96.6  kw. 
For  a  year  of  3000  hours,  the  total  energy  loss  would  be 

3000  X  96.6  =  289,800  kw-hr. 
At  1  cent  per  kw-hr.,  this  would  cost 

289,800  X  0.01  =  $2898. 
Therefore  the  total  yearly  cost  of  the  transmission  equals 

$2898  H- $882  =  $3780. 

Since  the  cost  of  lost  energy  is  greater  than  the  fixed 
charges,  we  compute  the  cost  of  larger  wires  in  order  to  find 
the  size  of  conductor  which  produces  the  lowest  total  annual 
cost.    Setting  these  down  as  in  Table  IV  we  see  that  the 
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TABLE  IV.  — RBw-rrvB  Coot  or  Tbheb-phasb,  Thbbk-wire  TaAMS- 
insaioN  FOH  Vabiohb  Sizks  or  CosoDCTORa. 

No.0 

No.  Ml 

NO.0C0 

NO.OCOO 

UO.O0O 

300.000 

ajftOOD 
.SI; 

CaMarWnul«ol<rira 

10.380 

2.808 
3.7BO 

11,110 
1.117 

I.2tS 

Mia 

18,440 

i,m 
i.eu 

M.sao 

1,770 

i.tso 

S,Kt 

2,IW0 
IJll 

»,1U 
iAK 

1.033 
3.i!3 

H.4W 

I.9M) 

BSl 

sjie 

mSJi^olwLwowrt., 

lout  iD  line  at  Upw 

kw-hr. 

ToUl  BcniuJ  <i«t  at 

most  economical  conductor  would  be  No.  0000.  The  most 
economical  size  for  a  two-wire  system  under  the  same  condi- 
tions was  found  to  be  350,000  cir.  mils.     (See  Table  I.) 

Three  conductors  of  No.  0000  wire  at  an  aoauol  expense 
of  $3220  will  conduct  as  much  power  as  two  conductors  of 
350,000  cir.  mils  at  a  yearly  expense  of  $3724.  There  is 
then  a  decided  yearly  saving  in  using  a  three-phase  system 
instead  of  a  single-phase. 
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70.  Regulation  of  a  Three-wire  Three-phase  System. 
We  should  always  compute  the  regulation  of  a  proposed 
three-phase  installation,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  single-phase 
line,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  most  economical 
wire  produces  too  great  a  voltage  variation  at  the  different 
loads.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  much  simpler  always  to 
consider  the  loads  at  the  receiving  end  to  be  star-connected. 
If  the  loads  are  delta-connected,  we  have  merely  to  consider 
the  voltage  between  any  conductor  and 
an  imaginary  neutral  as  explained  be- 
low. At  present  let  us  consider  the 
load  as  star-connected  at  Af,  as  in  Fig. 
194.  The  scheme  is  to  compare  the 
change  in  voltage  across  one  phase 
(say  OA)  from  no  load  to  full  load 
with  the  voltage  at  full  load  across 
the  same  phase  (OA). 

The  full-load  voltage  between  the 

line  wires  at  the  receiving  end  being 

11,000    volts,    the    full-load    voltage 

across  any  phase  or  coil  of  a  star-con- 

11  000 
nected  load  would  be  "T^^  =  6360 

volts.  Thus  the  full-load  voltage 
across  each  of  the  coils  OA,  OB,  and 
DC  at  the  receiving  end  M  would  be 
6360  volts. 

Let  us  consider  coil  OA  only.  We 
found  that  the  full-load  line  current  at 
80  per  cent  power-factor  must  be  78.8 
amperes.  In  order  to  force  this  full- 
load  current  of  78.8  amperes  through 
the  coil  OA,  the  voltage  across  the  cor- 


Fig.  195.  The  conductors 
At  B,  and  C  are  placed 
equidistant  from  one 
another.  The  wire  D, 
usually  of  iron,  is 
placed  above  B  in  or- 
der to  afford  protection 


against  lightning. 

responding  coil  PA  of  the  generator  must  be  great  enough 
to  overcome  the  resistance  and  the  reactance  of  the  line 
wire  A,  and  supply  the  6360  volts  across  the  coil  OA.    TVi^ 
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voltage  across  the  generator  coil  PA  is  thus  the  rcsultHiit 
of  the  voltage  across  the  load  coil  OA,  and  the  resistance 
voltage  and  the  reactance  voltage  of  the  line-wire  A.  The 
resistance  of  the  lO-mile  line-wire  A,  size  CXXX)  B.  &  S.  gauge 
(see  Table  I,  Appendix  B),  is  2.59  ohms.  The  pressure 
r  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  line  is  equal  to 


78.8  X  2.59  =  201  volts. 
The  reactance  *  of  the  10-mile  line-wire  A  with  the  wires 
spaced  equidistant  and  30  inches  from  one  another  as  in 
Fig.  195  is  equal  to 

10  X  0.621  =  6.21.     {See  Table  III,  Appendix  B.) 

The  pressure  consumed  in  overcoming  the  reactance  is 

78.8  X  6.21  =  489  volts. 

Construct  Fig,  196  similar  to  Fig.  193,  with  the  exception  that 
the  voltages  in  Fig,  196  are  those  across  coils  rather  than 
between  line  wires. 
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OS  =  Epji  =  V{VN  +  489)*  +  (OT  +  204)«. 
VN  =  6360  sin  37** 

=  3816. 
OT  =  6360  cos  37^ 
=  6088. 

EpA  =  V4305*  +  5292 
=  6823. 
Therefore  the  voltage  across  the  coU  PA  of  the  generator 
would  have  to  be  6823  volts  when  the  full  load  is  taken 

lS 


Fig.  196.  Vector  OS  representg  the  voltage  across  one  coil  at  the 
sending  end  of  line  in  Fig.  1^  OM,  the  voltage  across  one  coil  of 
the  load;  MN,  the  resistance  drop  of  one  wire;  and  NS,  the  react- 
ance drop  of  one  wire. 

from  the  receiver  end.  When  the  load  decreases  to  zero, 
the  voltage  across  one  phase  or  coil  (as  OA)  at  the  receiving 
end  (M )  would  equal  the  voltage  across  the  corresponding 
coil  of  the  generator.  The  no-load  voltage  across  one  phase 
thus  would  equal  6823  volts. 
The  change  in  voltage  is  equal  to 

6823  -  6360  »  463  volts. 
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The  regulation  at  80  per  cent  power-factor 

= Si -""»'""'• 

Since  the  load  is  assumed  to  be  balanced,  the  same  change 
takes  place  across  eacli  coil  of  the  load.  The  change  acru^ 
the  line  wires  will  thus  be  in  the  same  ratio.  Consequently 
the  voltage  regulation  of  this  three-wire  three-phase  system 
is  approximately  7  per  cent,  which  ia  very  satisfactory  for 
a  load  of  only  80  per  cent  power-factor.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  voltage  regulation  for  a  single-phase  line 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  was  12.7  per  cent.  Thus 
the  three-phase  system  is  not  only  more  economical  but  also 
has  better  regulation. 

If  the  receiving  or  the  sending  end  of  the  line  is  delta-con- 
nected, the  method  of  computing  the  voltage  regulation  is 
similar  to  the  aixjve.     Fig.  187  represents  such  a  system,  in 
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neutral"  in  a  delta-connected  arrangement.  In  determin- 
ing the  voltage  regulation  of  a  delta-connected  system,  the 
amount  which  this  ''voltage  to  neutral "  changes  when  the 
load  changes  from  full  load  to  no  load  is  found,  and  com- 
pared with  the  ''voltage  to  neutral "  at  full  load,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  star-connected  arrangement. 

The  use  of  the  Mershon  diagram  will  save  much  mathe- 
matical work  in  computing  the  regulation  of  transmission 
lines.  This  diagram  is  equivalent  to  a  large  number  of 
vector  diagrams  like  those  of  Fig.  193  and  196.  See  Croft's 
"American  Electrician's  Handbook,*'  page  143. 

Prob.  11-6.  Compute  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  three-phase 
system  of  Prob.  7-5,  assuming  the  load  to  be  star-connected. 

Prob.  ia-6.  If  the  load  on  the  system  of  Prob.  7-6  were  delta- 
connected,  what  would  the  regulation  be? 

Prob.  18-6.  Three-phase  power  is  to  be  transmitted  14  miles. 
Power  to  be  delivered,  4200  kw.  Voltage  at  load,  33,000  volts; 
wires  arranged  in  vertical  plane,  50  inches  apart;  frequency,  25 
cycles;  power-factor  of  load,  85  per  cent;  size  of  wire,  No.  0,  B.  &  S. 
Compute  the  regulation  if  the  load  is  delta-connected. 

71.  To  Compute  the  Voltage  at  the  Load.  When  an 
induction  motor  is  started,  it  usually  takes  a  much  larger 
current  than  the  full-load  current,  and  always  at  a  low 
power-factor.  The  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  a 
transmission  line  drops  considerably  under  these  conditions. 
This  variation  in  terminal  voltage  can  be  determined  as 
follows: 

Example  2.  In  a  three-phase  transmission  line  each  wire 
of  which  has  2  ohms  resistance  aind  3  ohms  reactance,  the 
full  load  is  2000  kw.  at  85  per  cent  power-factor.  The  fuD- 
load  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  is  6600  volts.  Find  the 
voltage  of  the  load  when  several  of  the  induction  motors, 
which  constitute  part  of  the  load,  are  starting  simultaneously, 
and  lower  the  power-factor  to  75  per  cent,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  load  to  2100  kw. 
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The  first  step  13  to  find  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  from 
data  of  normal  conditions.  This  is  done  as  in  all  previous 
examples  of  this  chapter. 


P 

-  VSBZcose. 
2,000,000 

I 

1.73  X  6600  X  0.85 
=  206  amp.  per  line-wire 

iistance  ilrop 

-2X206 
-  412  volts. 

ictance  dmp 

-3X206 
-  618  volts. 

1.73  ■ 

Construct  a  diagram  as  in  Fig.  193  and  196  and  solve  for 
OS,  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end. 

OS  =  4490  volts. 
With  the  usual  method  of  operation,  a  voltage  to  neutral 
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Thus  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end  would  have 
to  rise  to  4670  volts  in  order  to  keep  the  voltage  of  the  load 
up  to  6600  volts  (3810  volts  to  neutral)  when  the  extra  load 
at  a  low  power-factor  was  thrown  on. 

But  the  conditions  at  the  sending  end  are  such  that  the 
voltage  to  neutral  remains  practically  constant,  4490  volts 
at  all  loads.  Therefore,  if  the  sending  voltage  remains 
constant,  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  must  fall  on 
account  of  the  extra  line  drop  between  the  generator  and 
the  load. 

As  a  third  step,  we  may  then  consider  that  the  voltage  to 
neutral  of  the  sending  end  drops  from  4670  volts  to  4490  and 
compute  the  corresponding  drop  in  the  load  voltage,  from 
6600  to  {\%H  of  6600),  or  6360  volts.  As  a  check  on  this 
value  we  have  merely  to  compute  what  the  generator  volt- 
age would  have  to  be  in  order  to  maintain  a  voltage  of  6360 
volts  (3670  volts  to  neutral)  at  the  receiving  end  when 
loaded  with  2100  kw.  at  75  per  cent  power-factor.  The 
check  value  is  4560  volts  to  neutral,  showing  an  error  of 
about  1.5  per  cent. 

The  error  in  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  second 
step  we  have  used  too  small  a  value  for  the  line  current. 
We  may,  therefore,  better  our  result  by  repeating  the  second 
and  third  steps  using  a  value  for  the  line  current,  which  we 
now  know  is  more  precise,  as  found  by  the  equation 

,  2,100,000 

"  1.73  X  6360  X  0.75 
=  255  amperes. 

By  using  255  instead  of  246  amperes  for  the  line  current, 
we  find  that  it  would  require  a  generator  voltage  to  neutral 
of  4710  volts  to  maintain  6600  volts  between  terminals  at 
the  load.  With  the  generator  voltage  to  neutral  remaining 
4490,  the  load  voltage  would  be  |H*  X  6600,  or  6290  volts, 
which  checks  to  within  less  than  1  per  cent. 

By  repeating  steps  two  and  three  a  number  of  timei&)  ^»bOck 
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time  using  a  more  precise  value  for  the  tine  current,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  load  voltage  to  any  desii-ed  degree  of 
precision.  For  most  practical  work  one  such  repetition  is 
sufficient, 

Prob.  14-6.  A  200-h.p.  2300-voH  three-phase  induction  motor 
of  93  per  cent  efficiency  has  a  power-factor  of  90  per  cent  at  full 
load.  The  distributing  circuit  haa  a  resistance  of  0.4  ohm  and  a 
reiictance  of  0.32  ohm  per  wire,  (a)  What  must  be  the  voltage 
at  the  generator  end  of  the  distributing  line  to  operate  the  motor 
at  rated  load  and  at  its  rated  voltage? 

(b)  What  is  the  voltage  regulation,  assuming  a  constant  voltage 
at  the  generator  end  of  the  distributing  line? 

Prob.  16-B.  In  starting,  the  induction  motor  of  Prob.  14  takes 
three  times  normal  current  and  the  power-factor  drops  to  60  per  cent. 
.Assuming  that  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end  of  the  distributing 
line  remains  constant,  what  is  the  voltage  across  the  motor  on 
starting? 

Prob.  16-6.  If  the  generator  voltage  in  Prob.  15-5  remains 
constant,  what  will  the  voltage  at  the  load  become  wlien  the  load 
consiata  of  2000  kw,  at  95  per  cent  power-factor?     Check  and  show 
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may  be  accomplished  l^y  hand  if  the  load  conditions  change 
slowly,  or  automatically  by  a  small  alternating-current  motor 
actuated  by  a  **  contact-making  voltmeter/'  if  the  load  con- 
ditions change  rapidly. 

Whenever  the  regulation  of  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  a 
feeder  must  be  accomplished  by  adjustments  (manual,  or 
automatic  by  regulators)  at  the  generating  station  or  at  any 
point  distant  from  the  load,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
means  of  measuring  the  load  voltage  from  the  distant  point. 
One  method,  of  running  small  pressure  wires  parallel  to  the 
feeder  to  connect  the  voltmeter  with  the  distant  terminals, 
becomes  too  expensive  when  the  feeder  is  long.  In  such 
cases,  a  "line-drop  compensator"  is  used.  The  purpose  of 
this  device  is  to  reproduce  to  a  definite  scale,  within  the  local 
circuit  of  a  voltmeter  attached  to  the  feeder  at  its  station 
end,  all  of  the  reacting  voltages  produced  in  the  line  by  the 
currents  flowing,  so  that  the  voltmeter  receives  a  pressure 


ICO  amperes 


Slnglc-phaBc  Feeder 
100  amp. 


Fig.  198.  Diagram  of  a  "  line-drop  compensator."  Voltmeter  V  in- 
stalled in  the  generating  station  indicates  the  Voltage  El  at  the  load, 
and  not  the  voltage  Eo  of  generating  station.  The  voltmeter  V 
really  measures  the  c.m.f.  across  the  secondary  of  the  potential  in- 
strument transformer  P,  as  affected  by  the  resistance  drop  and  the 
reac(an(;e  drop  of  R  and  A',  which  depend  upon  the  line  current. 

representing  what  is  left  at  the  load  end  of  the  line  rather 
than  the  impressed  voltage  at  the  place  where  the  voltmeter 
is  attached. 
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Thus,  iu  Fig.  19S,  the  voltmeter  V  attached  to  this  single-phase 
feeder  does  aot  indicate  the  pressure  Eq  at  the  generator  or  at  the 


!P^  fsh 
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feeder  has  its  secondary  connected  to  resistance  and  reactance  in 
series.  These  are  therefore  traversed  by  a  current  which  is  always 
directly  proportional  to  the  current  which  flows  in  the  feeder 
itself.  By  means  of  the  contact-arms  R  and  X  various  portions 
of  the  resistance  drop  and  reactance  drop  may  be  inserted  in  cir- 
cuit with  the  voltmeter  7,  which  is  also  connected  to  the  generator 
end  of  the  feeder  through  the  potential  transformer  PP, 

Now,  if  the  contact-arms  R  and  X  are  set  so  that  the  values  of 
resistance  and  of  reactance  included  between  them  bear  the  proper 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  current  ratio  of  the  series  trans- 
former CCy  the  e.m.f.'s  from  R  and  X  diminish  the  e.m.f.  from  PP 
in  exactly  the  same  way  and  by  exactly  the  same  percentage  that 
the  back  e.m.f.'s  or  voltage  reactions  in  the  main  line  diminish  the 
voltage  from  the  generator.  Of  course,  if  the  connections  of  R  and 
X  to  F  and  P  are  reversed,  the  line  drop  is  added  to  instead  of  sub- 
tracted from  the  generator  voltage,  and  no  adjustment  of  R  and  X 
can  be  found  which  will  make  the  indications  of  V  proportional  to 
the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  the  feeder. 

Figure  199  illustrates  the  actual  wiring  of  one  of  these  line-drop 
compensators  (D)  in  a  single-phase  feeder  (F),  The  voltmeter  V 
connects  through  the  multiplier  M  (usually  external  with  stationary 
types  of  voltmeter,  though  internal  with  portable  types)  to  the  low- 
tension  side  of  the  potential-transformer  PP  and  the  taps  from  the 
resistance  and  reactance  in  D.  The  current  through  this  resistance 
and  reactance  is  obtained  from  the  secondary  of  the  current-trans- 
former CC  in  series  with  the  feeder.  When  the  contact-arms  on 
the  compensator  are  set  so  that  the  relation  of  reactance  drop  and 
of  resistance  drop  between  them  to  the  low-tension  e.m.f.  of  PP  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  relation  of  reactance  drop  and  of  resistance 
drop  in  the  feeder  to  the  voltage  of  the  generator,  then  the  indica- 
tions of  V  multiplied  by  a  constant  factor  (ratio  of  P)  give  the 
voltage  El  but  not  the  voltage  Eq^  In  the  case  of  poljrphase 
feeders  the  connections  are  more  complicated,  although  the  same 
principles  apply.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  know  at  the  gener- 
ating station  what  adjustment  must  be  made  at  the  generator  in 
order  to  keep  the  voltage  at  the  load  constant. 

Note :  In  the  following  problems,  neglect  the  resistance  and  reactance 
of  the  instrument  transformers. 

Prob.  ia-5.  In  Fig.  198,  the  current  ratio  of  CC  is  100  : 1,  and 
the  voltage  ratio  of  PP  is  20  : 1.  The  single-phase  feeder  has 
altogether  10  ohms  reactance  and  2  ohms  resistance,  (a)  What 
should  be  the  amount  of  resistance  and  of  reactance,  in  ohms,  be- 
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tween  R  and  A'  in  order  that  the  voltmeter  I*  shall  indicate  in  fixed 
ratio  to  the  load  voltage  E^^  {b)  What  factor  must  the  actual 
voltages  at  V  be  multiplied  by  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  value 
of  El  volts? 

Prob.  19-6.  The  eingle-pha.'^e  feeder  of  Fig.  198  is  designed  to 
deliver  400  kw.  at  0.80  power-factor  and  2300  volts  (=  ^l),  with  a 
voltage  regulation  (at  this  power-factor)  of  10  per  cent  and  a  trans- 
mission efficiency  of  95  per  cent.  If  the  ratio  of  CC  is  100  r  I,  and 
of  FP  is  20  :  1,  (a)  wliat  must  be  the  values,  in  ohms,  of  resiatance 
and  reactance  included  betvreen  the  contact-arms  R  and  X,  and  (6) 
by  what  ratio  must  the  voltage  V  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the 
voltage  ElI 

Prob.  ao-6.  The  feeder  of  Fig.  198  supplies  load  at  a  distance 
of  5  miles  over  No.  00  wires  spaced  36  inches  apart.  E^  =  flSOO 
volts  and  the  ratio  of  PP  is  60  i  1.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  CC 
(nearest  lai^er  multiple  of  5)  in  order  that  we  may  use  aa  much 
of  each  dial  aa  possible  on  a  Hne-drop  compensator  having  h 
raajtimum  range  of  10  ohms  resistance  and  10  ohms  reactance,  to 
indicate  the  voltage  E^  when  the  load  has  its  maximum  value  of 
500  kw.  at  0.80  power-factor?     Frequency,  60  cycles. 

Prob.  ai-B.     (n)  Assuming  that  we  select  for  CC  in  Prob.  20  a 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  V 

THE  VOLTAGE  at  which  electrical  power  is  transmitted 
over  short  distances  is  usually  about  1000  volts  per  mile. 

IN  AMERICA,  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  is  used  in  prac- 
tically all  industrial  installations,  the  potential  of  which  is 
above  660  volts. 

THE  FREQUENCIES  in  greatest  use  are  26  cycles  for 
railway  and  power  work  and  60  cycles  for  lighting. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SIZE  OF  TRANSMISSION 
WIRE  is  that  size  which  results  in  the  smallest  sum  total  of 
annual  fixed  charges  (such  as  interest  in  money  invested, 
taxes,  repairs  and  depreciation)  and  annual  cost  of  energy 
lost  in  the  Une.  The  sum  of  these  items  becomes  a  minimum 
when  the  fixed  charges  equal  the  cost  of  lost  energy. 

THE  VOLTAGE  REGULATION  OF  THE  LINE  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  determining  the  size  of  wire 
to  be  used  for  transmission  unless  proper  regulation  is  accom- 
plished by  feeder  voltage  regulators.  The  voltage  regulation 
of  a  line  equals 

(No-load  voltage)  —  (Full-load  voltage) 
(FuU-load  voltage) 

These  voltages  must  be  measured  at  the  load  end  of  the 
line.  Good  regulation  for  power  service  ranges  between  6  and 
10  per  cent.  For  lighting  service  it  should  never  exceed  6 
per  cent. 

THE  INDUCTIVE  REACTANCE  of  a  line  causes  voltage  to 
be  consumed  in  the  line  when  an  alternating  current  is  sent 
over  the  Une.  This  reactance  drop  leads  the  resistance  drop 
by  90^ 

THE  GENERATOR  VOLTAGE  equals  the  no-load  voltage 
at  the  load  end  of  a  short  line,  and  can  be  found  by  adding 
vectorially  the  reactance  drop  and  the  resistance  drop  to  the 
voltage  at  the  load  end. 

oero 
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A  THREE-PHASE  TRANSMISSION  LINE  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  a  single-phase  line  for  transmitdng  a  given  amount 
of  power  to  a  given  distaace,  and  has  better  regulation  under 
the  same  conditions.  In  a  three-phase  system  the  voltage  to 
neutral  and  the  resistance  and  reactance  drop  in  one  line  con- 
ductor are  always  used  in  computing  the  regulation. 

TO  COMPUTE  THE  VOLTAGE  AT  THE  LOAD  END  of  a 
transmission  line  corresponding  to  any  amount  of  load  and 
power- factor: 

FIRST  Step.  Compute  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end 
of  Une  from  data  under  normal  condidoos. 

Second  step.  Compute  what  the  voltage  at  the  gener- 
ator end  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  con- 
stant voltage  at  load  end  under  new  conditions  of  load. 

THIRD  STEP.  The  voltage  at  the  load  end  under  new  con- 
ditions is  practically  the  same  fraction  of  the  voltage  under 
normal  conditions,  that  the  generator  voltage  computed  by 
the  "first  step"  is  of  that  computed  by  the  "second  step." 
This  method  is  an  approximation  which  is  precise  enough  for 
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Prob.  23-5.  The  11000-volt  3-phase  8-mile  pole  line  of  the 
Southern  Power  Co.,  running  from  Catawba  to  Pineville,  is  strung 
with  aluminum  stranded  cable,  the  resistance  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  resistance  of  No.  2  copper  wire.  The  load  at  Pineville 
consists  of  three  37.5-kv-a.  and  three  125-kv-a.  transformers.  Power- 
factor  of  load  equals  80  per  cent;  frequency,  60  cycles.  Compute 
the  voltage  regulation  of  this  line.     (Elec.  Jour.,  Vol.  VIII.) 

Prob.  24-6.  Assuming  the  voltage  at  Catawba  to  remain  con- 
stant at  the  value  found  in  Prob.  23,  compute  the  voltage  at  Pine- 
ville when  only  150  kw.  at  95  per  cent  power-factor  are  being  used 
there. 

Prob.  26-5.  Calculate  the  most  economical  size  of  copper  wire 
for  the  three-phase  distributing  system  of  Prob.  23.  Estimate 
copper  conductor  at  19  cents  per  pound;  fixed  charges  at  9  per 
cent  of  line  cost;  electric  energy  at  4  mills  per  kw-hr.,  3000  hr. 
at  full  load  per  year. 

Prob.  26-5.  A  distributing  system  arranged  as  in  Fig.  200  is 
deUvering  400  kw.  at  6600  volts  and  80  per  cent  power-factor  to 


Fia.  200. 


Po^er  is  distributed  over  the  three-wire  line  to  sub-station 
A  and  to  sub-station  B  which  is  on  a  spur  line. 


transformer  at  sub-etation  A,  and  250  kw.  with  90  per  cent  power- 
factor  to  the  sub-station  B,  which  is  near  the  main  line.  The  con- 
ductors from  A  to  B  are  No.  1  soUd  copper,  and  from  B  to  the 
generating  station  S  are  stranded  copper  No.  00.  The  conductors 
are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  195,  30-inch  spacing  throughout,  (a)  Com- 
pute the  voltage  at  B  and  at  the  station  S,  (6)  What  is  the  line 
regulation  at  A  and  at  B? 

355 
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Prob.  27-6.  If  the  station  at  fi  is  on  a  spur  line  5  iiiilea  firan 
the  main  hoe,  coiiiput*  (o)  and  (6)  of  Prob.  26.  The  wires  from 
main  line  to  6  arc  of  No.  2  solid  copper. 

Prob.  28-6.  Assuming  the  rate  of  interest  and  depreciation, 
the  cost  per  pound  of  installed  copper  cable,  hours  of  use,  et«,  to 
be  OS  in  Example,  deduce  an  expression  relating  the  total  annual 
fixed  charges  in  dollars,  to  the  size  of  conductor  denoted  by  the 
symbol  r,  representing  the  resiatonce  in  ohms  per  mile  ol  conducted. 
At  20°  C.  commercial  annealed  copper  wire  has  a  weight  of  0.3196 
pounds  per  cubic  inch  and  resistivity  of  872.5  ohms  per  niile-pound. 

Prob.  20-6.  Assuming  data  as  is  Example  and  Prob.  28, 
deduce  an  expression  relating  the  annual  value  (dollars)  of  energy 
lost  in  the  line  oonductora,  to  the  m,c.  of  conductor  denoted  b>' 
aj-mbol  r  representitig  its  resistance  in  ohms  per  mile. 

Prob.  30-6.  If  the  variation  of  all  items  in  the  first  cost  of  & 
transmission  line  which  depends  upon  the  sine  of  conductor  weni 
to  t)e  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  jjer  mile  of  the  conductor, 
the  lowest  total  annual  cost  of  transmission  would  be  attained 
when  the  conductor  La  of  such  siKe  that  the  annual  fixed  chargM 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  enet^  lost  in  the  line. 
i\s8Uming  this  to  be  true  (which  it  is,  nearly  enough  for  rough, 
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Prob.  38-5.  Other  conditions  being  as  specified  in  Example, 
calculate  what  percentage  decrease  in  the  value  per  kw-hr.  of 
energy  would  justify  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
conductor  material  used. 

Prob.  84^5.  A  rule  for  rough  calculations  of  transmission  line 
is  to  allow  in  the  conductors  a  power  loss  equal  to  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  power  delivered.  Other  conditions  being  as  in 
Example  1,  calculate  what  relation  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  copper 
installed  to  the  value  of  a  kilowatt-hour  will  make  it  permissible 
to  use  this  rule.  The  equations  and  methods  suggested  in  Prob. 
28,  29  and  30  may  be  used  here  to  advantage. 

Prob.  35-5.  Good  voltage  regulation  (without  the  aid  of  volt- 
age regulators)  on  the  short  transmission  in  Example,  Table  I, 
demands  that  the  resistance  drop  be  not  greater  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  voltage  delivered  at  the  load  (11,000  volts).  Calculate  how 
much  greater  than  the  least  value  must  be  the  annual  cost  of  this 
transmission,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  regulation  without  a 
feeder  voltage  regulator.     Power-factor,  80%. 

Prob.  3ft-5.  Show,  for  the  general  case,  that  when  the  most 
economical  size  of  conductor  is  chosen,  the  voltage  drop  per  mile  of 
conductor  due  to  resistance  is  dependent  only  upon  the  material  and 
cost  per  pound  of  conductor,  the  percentage  of  fixed  charges  on 
this  cost,  hours  of  use,  and  the  value  of  a  kilowatt-hour  saved  from 
the  line  losses;  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  power 
transmitted,  the  total  distance  or  length  of  transmission  line,  volt- 
age between  conductors,  or  any  other  factor. 

Prob.  37-6.  Show  that  the  most  economical  size  of  conductor 
under  any  given  conditions  requires  the  line  to  be  proportioned  on 
the  basis  of  a  certain  nmnber  of  circular  mils  of  sectional  area  per 
ampere  of  current  transmitted,  and  that  this  number  depends 
upon  the  same  factors  as  stated  in  Prob.  36  for  the  resistance  drop 
per  mile  of  conductor  with  most  economical  size. 

Prob.  3a-6.  Calculate  the  percentage  regulation  at  unity  power- 
factor  for  the  line  of  Example,  when  the  frequency  is  (a)  25  cyclea 
per  second,     (b)  133  cycles  per  second. 

Prob.  39-6.  Calculate  the  percentage  regulation  at  80  per  cent 
power-factor  for  the  line  of  Example,  when  the  frequency  is  (o) 
25  cycles  per  second.     (6)  133  cycles  per  second. 

Prob.  40-5.  From  the  data  in  Table  III,  Appendix  B,  draw 
a  curve  using  as  abscissas  the  distance  between  wires  0»jdl^  V 
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inch  to  120  inches),  and  as  ordinatcs  the  inductive  reactance  (ohms 
per  mile  of  single  conductor).  Consider  only  a  360,000  cir-fltil 
conductor.     Exphiiu  reafions  for  the  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  41-6.  From  the  data  in  Table  III,  Appendix  B,  draw  a 
Gur\'c  using  as  abscissas  the  size  of  wire  (cir.  mils,  from  one  million 
to  No.  6  U.  &  S.  gauge),  and  as  ordinatcs  the  inductive  reactance 
(ohms  per  mile  of  single  conductor).  Consider  only  a  spacing  of 
30  inclics.    Explain  reasons  for  tlie  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  43-6.  Calculate  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  speci- 
fied in  Example  !  (with  power-factor  of  0.8  at  receiving  end)  corre- 
sponding to  spacings  of  2,  4,  6,  S  and  10  feet,  and  using  a  350,000 
cir-niil  conductor.  Draw  a  curve  between  spacing  (in  feet)  as 
atwicissaa,  and  percentage  regulation  as  ordinates.  Explain  reasons 
for  the  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  48-6.  (n)  With  a  power-factor  of  80  per  cent  at  the  load 
in  Fig.  193,  what  will  1*  the  power-factor  at  the  generator  terminala? 

(6)  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance  of  the 
line  to  which  Fig.  193  refers,  in  order  that  the  power-factors  at  load 
and  at  generator  terminals  may  be  equal? 

(c)  If  the  size  of  wire  be  chosen  so  that  the  resistance  drop  is 
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(6)  Using  reactance  taken  from  tables  for  this  size  and  the 
given  spacing,  calculate  the  regulation  of  the  line. 

(c)  If  the  regulation  obtained  in  (6)  differs  appreciably  from  the 
specified  value,  repeat  the  calculation  for  the  next  larger  or  smaller 
sizes  of  conductor  with  same  spacing,  and  so  on  until  the  proper 
size  is  found. 

Prob.  47-5.  Deduce  an  expression  or  equation  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  the  most  economical  size  of  conductor  (circular  mils)  to 
the  factors  upon  which  it  depends,  such  as  amount  of  power  to  be 
dehvered  (P  watts),  pressure  at  load  (E  volts  between  line  wires), 
power-factor  (cos  d),  cost  per  pound  of  installed  conductor  (c  dol- 
lars), fixed  charges  (p  per  cent),  value  of  one  kilowatt-hour  saved 
(h  dollars),  and  equivalent  number  of  hours  used  per  y«ear  of  rated 
load  {y  hours).  Assume  three-phase  three-wire  lines  of  annealed 
copper. 

Prob.  4S-5.  Solve  Prob.  47-5  on  basis  of  a  three-phase  three- 
wire  line  of  aluminum  cable.    See  Prob.  2-5  for  data  on  aluminum. 

Prob.  49-5.  Solve  Prob.  47-5  on  basis  of  a  single-phase  two- 
wire  line  of  copper  conductors. 

Prob.  60-5.  Solve  Prob.  47-5  on  basis  of  a  foui>wire  two-phase 
line  of  copper  conductors. 

Prob.  61-6.  Using  the  method  of  procedure  outlined  in  Prob. 
46-5  and  the  data  given  in  Prob.  13-5,  calculate  what  size  of  con- 
ductor (B.  &  S.  gauge,  or  circular  mils,  nearest  standard  size) 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  voltage  regulation  of  this  three-phase 
line  within  8  per  cent. 

Prob.  62-5.  If  the  load  at  B  in  Prob.  26-5  consisted  of  over- 
excited synchronous  motors,  so  that  the  90  per  cent  power-factor 
was  due  to  a  leading  current,  what  would  be  the  values  of  (a)  in 
Prob.  26-5? 

Prob.  63-6.  The  voltage  of  a  central  station  is  13,000  volts,  60 
cycles,  three-phase.  How  far  can  this  station  transmit  1000  kw.  at 
85  per  cent  power-factor  with  a  line  regulation  of  15  per  cent? 
Conductors  are  No.  000  stranded  copper  spaced  36  inches  equi- 
distant. 

Prob.  64-5.  If  the  power-factor  of  the  load  in  Prob.  63-5  were 
raised  to  unity,  how  much  farther  could  the  power  be  transmitted 
with  the  same  regulation? 

Prob.  56-5.  An  eleven-mile  three-phase  line  with  16,000  volts, 
60  cycles,  at  the  sending  end  is  to  supply  power  at  92  i^t  ^sec^ 
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power-factor  and  S  per  cent  regulation.  The  line  consists  of 
stranded  aluminum  cables  simccd  36  inches  equidistant  and  of  a 
wae  equivolcut  in  resistance  to  250,000  cir-mil  copper.  How 
much  power  can  it  deliver  under  these  specifications? 

Prob.  B6-B.     In  the  Bystcrn  shown  in  Fig.  201,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  generating  station  G  and  the  receiving  end  is  S  miles. 
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e.m.f.  is  11,000  volts  between  any  two  terminals?    Power-factor 
at  generator  is  80  per  cent. 

# 

Prob.  69-6.  Calculate  the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  the  line 
in  Prob.  58  when  the  current  is  40  amperes  and  when  it  is  120 
amperes  per  wire,  while  the  voltage  at  the  generator  terminals 
and  the  power-factor  at  the  load  remain  constant.  Draw  a  curve 
to  suitable  scale,  using  kv-a.  delivered  as  abscissas,  and  load  voltage 
as  ordinates  (voltage  characteristic  of  the  line).  Discuss  the  form 
of  tliis  curve. 

Prob.  60-6.  While  the  line  specified  in  Prob.  58  is  delivering 
60  amperes  per  wire  at  87  per  cent  power-factor  to  a  balanced  load 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  another  balanced  three-phase  load  of  40 
amperes  per  wire  at  50  per  cent  power-factor  is  tapped  from  the 
middle  point  of  the  line.  Calculate  the  voltage  between  line  wires 
and  the  kilovolt-amperes  and  kilowatt  output  at  each  load.  The 
station  pressure  is  11,000  volts. 

Prob.  61-6.  Calculate  the  amperes  per  wire  and  the  power- 
factor  at  the  station  for  Prob.  60.  Calculate  also  the  total 
kilovolt-amperes  and  kilowatt  output  at  the  station,  and  the 
efficiency  of  transmission. 

Prob.  62-6.  If  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the  sending  (station) 
end  of  the  line  of  Prob.  58  is  11,000,  what  will  be  the  voltage  be- 
tween wires  at  the  receiving  end  where  a  balanced  load  of  870  kw. 
at  87  per  cent  power-factor  is  being  consumed?  What  will  be  the 
current  per  wire  and  the  station  power-factor  under  this  condition? 


CHAPTER   VI 

LONCi  TIL\NSMISSION  LINES.     CAPACITY 

REACTANCE 

The  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  supplied  with  electric  power 
from  the  Big  Bend  imwer  pUmt  IM  niilea  away,     A  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  line  is  shown  in  Fig.  202.     Two 
three-phase  Hnca  arc  run  on  the  same  towers  in  the  manner 
shown  in   Fig,   203.       Each 
F«Jniit  conductor  is  a  seven-strand 

copper  cablfe,  No.  000  B.  &  S. 
gauge,  A  three-phase  gencN 
ator  by  means  of  transform- 
ers can  supply  10,000  kv-a. 
at  100,000  volts,  60  cycles,  to 
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Why  should  this  large  current  flow  into  the  liiie  conductors 
when  the  receiving  end  is  open?     Why,  under  these  condi- 


Fn;.  2(13.    Type  of  tranBinission  liiica  iisetl  on  the  Big  Bend-Oakland 
Line.    Faccioii  in  the  Train.  A.I.E.E. 


tiora,  should  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  be  higher  .than 
the  voltage  at  the  sentliiig  end? 

73,  Capacitance.  The  answer  to  these  questions  involves 
a  study  of  the  characferisticis  peculiar  to  long  transmission 
lines.  The  line  current  of  48  amperes,  for  instance,  is  tiue 
to  the  fact  that  tliesti  wires,  ]i)4  miles  long,  offer  a  large 
surface  wliieli  must  he  covered  bj'  the  elcetric  charge  evev^ 
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time  the  voltage  changes.  Thus  when  the  voltage  is  rising 
to  its  maximum  positive  value,  a  charge  of  electricity  is 
forced  out  over  the  liue  wire  to  fill  it  up  with  electricity. 
Then  as  the  pressure  dies  out,  this  charge  flows  back,  there 
Ijeing  no  pressure  to  keep  it  forcctl  out  along  the  wire. 

It  is  as  though  we  were  forcing  water  through  an  elastic 
pipe.  Even  though  the  far  entl  of  the  pifje  were  plugged,  the 
walls  would  stretch  and  allow  a  quantity  of  water  to  flow  into 
the  pipe.  This  quantity  would  depend  updn  how  ela£tic>thc 
pipe  was  and  upon  how  great  the  pi-essure  was.  As  soon  as 
the  pressure  oti  the  pipe  was  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the 
pipe  would  cause  the  water  to  flow  back  again.  Thus  if 
the  pressure  were  intermittent  or  alternating,  there  would  be 
an  intermittent  or  an  alternating  surge  of  water  through  the 
sending  end  of  the  pipe. 

Similarly  the  electric  line  possesses  a  sort  of  elasticity  to 
the  electricity.  Electric  elasticity  is  called  the  Capacitance  of 
the  line. 
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conductor  by  the  quantity  of  electricity,  in  ampere-seconds, 
which  one  volt  pressure  can  supply  to  a  conductor  when 
applied  to  it. 

If  the  elasticity  (or  capacitance)  of  the  conductor  is  so  large 
that  a  pressure  of  one  volt  causes  one  ampere-second  (one 
coulomb)  of  electricity  to  be  supplied  to  the  conductor,  we  say 
that  the  conductor  has  unit  capacitance. 

This  unit  of  capacitance  of  one  ampere-second  per  volt  is 
called  a  Farad.  But  no  conductor  has  such  a  large  capaci- 
tance that  one  volt  pressure  can  force  anywhere  near  an 
ampere-second  on  it,  so  we  commonly  use  one-millionth  of 
the  farad  as  a  unit  capacitance  and  call  it  a  Microfarad. 

Thus  a  conductor  has  a  microfarad  capacitance  when  the 
application  of  one  volt  supplies  one-millionth  of  an  ampere- 
second  to  the  conductor.  This  154-mile  conductor  has  a 
capacitance  of  only  2.2  mf.  and  one  volt  pressure  would 
supply  only  0.0000022  amp-sec.  to  it. 

Thus  when  there  is  no  pressure  between  the  ground  and 
a  conductor  of  2.2  mf.  capacity,  there  is  no  electric  charge 
upon  it,  but  when  there  exists  a  steady  pressure  of  one  volt 
between  the  ground  and  the  conductor  there  is  a  charge 
of  2.2  millionths  of  an  ampere-second  upon  the  conductor. 

If  the  voltage  between  the  ground  and  the  conductor 
were  raised  to  a  steady  value  of  2  volts,  there  would  be  an 
electric  charge  of  4.4  millionths  of  an  ampere-second  on 
the  conductor.  A  steady  value  of  100,000  volts  between 
the  conductor  and  the  ground  would  put  a  charge  of  0.22 
amp-sec.  upon  the  conductor. 

74.  Condensers.  The  combination  of  the  ground  and 
the  wire  is  said  to  constitute  a  condenser.  Any  two  con- 
ductors separated  by  a  non-conductor,  such  as  air,  mica, 
glass,  etc.,  make  a  condenser. 

The  capacitance  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  how  much 
surface  the  two  conductors  have,  how  far  apart  the  conduc- 
tors arc,  and  what  kind  of  material  is  between  them.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  in  the  conductors. 
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If  the  surfaces  of  the  two  conductoi's  are  large,  if  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  very  small,  and  if  the  material  in  this 
separating  space  is  glass  or  mica,  the  capacitance  of  the 
condenser  will  be  comparatively  large.  Commercial  con- 
densers for  use  with  induction  coils  are  made  by  putting 
thin  strips  of  mica  or  oiled  paper  between  sheets  of  tin  or 
lead  foil.  The  sheets  of  foil  constitute  the  conductors  and 
the  mica  acts  as  an  insulator.  Mica  thus  use<i  is  called 
the  dielectric. 

Fig.  204  shows  the  conventional  diagram  of  such  a  con- 


n 
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Fio.  205.    Thecon- 
vetilioiml  aymbal 


Fui.  204.     The  r 


denser  connected  to  a  b(itter>'  cell,  capacitance. 

denser  joined  to  a  battery  cell.     Note  that  alternate  plates 
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tions  than  considering  the*  line  to  have  its  elasticity  or 
capacitance  distributed  along  the  line.  The  transmission 
line  can  then  be  likened  to  a  non-elastic  pipe  line  with  an 
air  chamber  at  each  end. 

Example  1.  The  ground  and  one  wire  of  the  Big  Bend-Oakland 
line  constitute  a  condenser  of  2.2  mf.  capacity.  If  a  pressure  of 
110  volts,  direct  current,,  is  applied  between  the  wire  and  the 
ground,  how  much  electricity  will  be  forced  on  the  wire? 

1  volt  will  force  0.0000022  amp-sec.  on  the  wire. 

110  volts  will  force 

110  X  0.0000022  =  0.000242  amp-sec. 

Or  in  the  form  of  an  equation 

Q=^CE 
when  Q  =  quantity  of  electricity  in  amp-sec. 

C  =  capacitance  of  condenser  in  farads. 

E  =  pressure  between  conductors  in  volts. 

In  this  case, 

Q  =  0.0000022  X  110 
=  0.000242  amp-sec. 

Example  2.  If  the  electricity  takes  0.002  sec.  to  fill  up  the  line 
in  Example  1,  what  average  current  will  flow  into  the  line  during 
the  time  of  charging? 

Quantity     amp-sec. 


Av.  current  = 


Time  sec. 

amperes  X  seconds 

seconds 
0.000242 


=  amperes 


0.002 
=  0.121  amp. 

Prob.  1-6.  What  is  the  capacitance  of  a  condenser  that  holds 
0.012  ampere-second  under  a  pressure  of  110  volts? 

Prob.  2-6.  How  many  volts  would  be  required  to  put  0.07 
ampere-second  into  the  condenser  of  Prob.  1? 

Prob.  8-6.  The  capacitance  of  a  condenser  is  30  mf.  How 
many  ampere-seconds  will  it  hold  when  the  pressure  is  220  volts? 

Prob.  4-6.  What  is  the  average  charging  current  if  it  takes 
0.05  sec.  for  the  condenser  in  Prob.  3  to  become  fully  charged  on  a 
110-volt  circuit? 
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Prob.  B-6.  If  the  condeuser  in  Prob.  4  were  placed  on  a  240- 
volt  circuit  and  it  tuak  same  length  of  time  to  charge,  what  would 

be  the  average  current? 

76.  Cause  of  Condenser  Action.  Condenser  action  is 
best  explained  by  referring  to  the  geaerally  accepted  theory 
thiit  electricity  consists  of  two  kinds,  —  one  called  positive 
electricity  and  the  other,  negative  electricity. 

Thus,  by  this  theory,  a  battery  or  a  generator  sends  out 

two  streams  of  electricity,  one  flowing  around  the  circuit 

in  one  direction,  the  other  in  the  other  direction.     In  Fig. 

207,  the  battery  cell  may  be  thought  of  as  sending  out  a 

^___^^  stream  of  positive  charges  to  the 

jjjj++j^         piate  ^,  and  of  negative  charges  to 

T~  the  plate  B,  since  A  is  connected 

I j^  j[jg  positive  terminal  and  B  to 
the  negative  terminal  of  the  bat- 
butteo-m«y     tp^        According  to    this    theory 
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another,  while  bodies  charged  with  unlike  kinds  attract 
one  another.    This  is  usually  illustrated  as  follows: 

If  we  bring  near  together  two  objects  which  have  unlike 
charges,  they  attract  each  other  with  considerable  force: 
and  the  charge  on  one  seems  to  attract  the  charge  on  the 
other. 

Thus  A,  in  Fig.  208,  represents  an  insolated  wire  which 


Fig.  208.  The  electric 
charge  on  an  isolated 
wire  would  be  distrib- 
uted practically  uni- 
formly around  the  wire. 


Fia.  209.  Two  like  charges  would 
repel  each  other  and  cause  this 
unequal  distribution  on  the  con- 
ductors placed  near  each  other. 


Fig.  210.  Two  unlike  charges 
attract  each  other. 


has  a  positive  charge  of  electricity.  The  charge  is  distrib- 
uted practically  uniformly  around  the  wire.  If  a  wire  B 
similarly  charged  were  brought 
near  A,  the  charges  would  appear 
to  repel  each  other  and  the  dis- 
tribution would  be  somewhat  as 
in  Fig.  209.  If,  however,  a  wire  C 
negatively  charged  were  brought 
near  A,  the  charges  would  appear 

to  attract  each  other  and  the  distribution  would  be  as  in 
Fig.  210.  The  two  charges  in  this  case  are  said  to  bind  each 
other. 

Now  suppose  wire  A  were  connected  to  a  source  of  supply 
of  positive  electricity  as,  for  example,  to  the  positive  termi- 
nal of  a  battery  cell  or  a  generator,  and  wire  C  were  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  supply  of  negative  electricity,  for 
example,  the  negative  terminal  of  a  cell  or  a  generator. 
Fig.  207  represents  such  a  case.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  now, 
bow  the  positive  charge  on  A  draws  a  much  larger  negative 
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charge  from  the  battery  cell  out  to  B  than  if  A  were  not 
near  B.  Also  the  negative  charge  on  B,  in  turn,  attracts 
a  much  larger  charge  of  positive  electricity  from  the  batterj' 
cell  out  to  A.  The  nearer  A  and  B  are  together,  the  greater 
this  attraction  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  charge  each  will 
have.  In  thia  way  the  binding  effect  of  one  charge  on 
another  is  very  evident.  The  result  is  that  two  plates  will 
hold  a  larger  charge,  with  the  same  difference  of  potential 
or  voltage  between  them,  if  they  are  near  together,  than-  if 
they  are  separated  by  a  large  distance.  They  will  thus 
have  a  greater  capacitance  according  to  our  definition  of 
capacitance.  Of  course  the  larger  the  plates,  the  greater 
the  capacitance  also. 

76.  A  Transmission  Line  as  a  Condenser.  Now  a  con- 
ductor of  a  transmission  line  acts  as  one  plate  of  a  con- 
denser, and  the  ground  as  the  other  plate.  When  the  wire 
is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  it  tends  to  repel  the 
positive  electricity  from  that  part  of  the  ground  nearest 
the  wire,  and  to  attract  or  "bind"  the  negative  chai^  in 
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'^^ 


ductors,  it  is  more  convenient,  in  computing  the  capacity 
of  a  line;  to  consider  one  wire  as  one  plate  of  a  condenser 
and  the  return  wire  as  the  other  plate  and  to  neglect  the 
effect  of  the  ground.  The  error  in- 
volved in  this  method  is  very  slight 
indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  the  diagram  of  Fig.  211.  If  con- 
ductor A  at  any  instant  were  posi- 
tive, the  return  conductor  B  would 
at  that  instant  be  negative,  thus 
forming  the  positive  and  negative 
plates  of  a  condenser  with  an  air 
dielectric.  The  conductor  A  would 
tend  also  to  bind  a  negative  charge 
on  that  portion  of  the  ground 
nearest   the  wire,   and   B   would 


y///.y///////////j//yy/M^ 

tend  to  bind  a  positive  charge  on  Fig.  211.  The  conductors 
that  portion  of  the  ground  nearest 
the  wire  5.  But  both  wires  are  so 
near  to  each  other  and  so  far  from 
the  ground  that  one  wire  affects 
any  point  on  the  ground  with  al- 
most the  same  strength  as  the 
other  wire,  and  thus  one  just  about 
neutralizes  the  other's  eflFect,  as  far 
as  binding  a  charge  on  the  ground  is  concerned.  Thus  the 
ground,  not  being  oppositely  charged  with  respect  to  either 
wire,  does  not  act  to  either  as  the  plate  of  a  condenser. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sheath  of  a  cable  containing  more 
than  one  conductor. 

77.  Condensers  in  Parallel  and  in  Series.  In  order  to 
understand  the  application  of  the  formula  for  the  capaci- 
tance of  transmission  lines  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  joining  a  number  of  condensers  in  Parallel  and  in 
Series. 


A  and  B  cause  about 
equal  amounts  of  positive 
and  negative  charges  to  be 
bound  on  the  ground  at 
the  base  of  the  pole.  Thus 
one  wire  neutralises  the 
other  as  far  as  the  capac- 
itance to  ground  is  oon- 
cemed. 
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COHDEHSERS  III  PARALLEL.     Consider  two  condensere  I  and  II, 
Fig.  212,  joined  in  parallel  across  tlie  mains,  the  voltage  of  wbicL 


Fia.  212.  The  two  condensers  I  and  11  are  joined  in  pamUel  across  ii 
line  having  n  voltage  of  E.  The  capacitance  of  the  two  parallel 
condensers  equals  Ci  +  Ci. 

la  E.    The  capacitance  of  condenser  I  is  d;   of  condenser  II,  C-. 
Find  the  combined  capaeitucce  of  the  two  when  so  joined. 
Let  C  be  the  combined  capacitance; 

Q,  =  quantity  of  charge  in  condenser  I; 

Q,  =  quantity  of  charge  in  condenser  II. 
Then  total  quantity  in  both  condensers  =  Qi  +  Qj. 

(1)  0.  +  e.  =  CE. 

(Quantity  of  total  charge  eqiiala  total  voltage  times  total  capaci- 
tance.) 
But  Qi  =  CyE 
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CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES.    Condensers  in  series  present  a  pecu- 
liar phenomenon.    Let  condenser  I  of  capacitance  Ci,  Fig.  213,  be 
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Fig.  213.    The  condensers  I  and  II  are  joined  in  series  across  the  line 
having  a  voltage  of  E.    The  reciprocal  of  the  capacitance  of  the  series 

combinations  of  condensers  equals  77  +  77  • 

joined  in  series  with  condenser  II  of  capacitance  Cj.  Let  E  be 
voltage  across  combination,  ^1  across  condenser  I,  and  Et  across 
condenser  II. 

The  charge  Q  \a  sent  into  the  condensers  under  the  action  of  the 
voltage  E.  Since  the  two  condensers  are  in  series  the  same  charge 
must  be  sent  into  each,  just  as  the  same  current  is  sent  through 
resistances  in  series.  Thus  the  charge  sent  into  each  is  Q,  and  the 
charge  sent  into  the  combination  is  also  the  same  Q. 

Let  C  =  combined  capacitance  of  Ci  and  d. 


(1) 


E  =  ^ 


Ei  =  ^ 


£.  =  ^ 


Q. 
C' 

Q. 

Q 
C, 


But 

(2)  E  =  Ei  +  Et. 

Therefore,  from  (1)  and  (2), 

Q 
C 
and 

1 
C 


R  +  9.., 

Ci     Ct 


1+1. 
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Thus  the  reciprocal  of  the  combined  capacitance  of  condeiiEers 
in  series  equals  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  capacitances 
of  the  separate  condensers. 

Eiample  4.  If  the  capacitance  of  condenser  I  in  Fig.  213  a 
2  inf.  and  that  of  condenser  II,  5  nif,,  what  ia  the  capacitance  of 
the  two  condensers  joined  in  series? 

1.  _1    1_^^. 

C  =  y  =  1.43  mf. 

Prob.  ft-S.     What  charge  is  sent  int«  the  condensers,  of  above 

example,  if  tlic  voltage  across  the  combination  ia  120  volte? 

Prob.  B-6.  What  is  the  voltage  across  condenser  I  and  acrosa 
condenser  II,  Fig.  213,  if  voltage  across  the  two  in  series  ia  120 
volts?    Capaeit-ancc  of  I  =  S  nif.,  of  II  =  3  mf. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  line  capiicitance  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  know  that: 
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Example  6.    What  is  the  capacitance  of  a  40-mile  two-wire  line, 
if  the  conductors  are  No.  00  solid  wires  and  spaced  4  feet  apart? 
By  the  formula,  the  capacitance  per  mile: 

^        0.0194 

log- 

5  =  48  inches. 

d  =  diameter  of  No.  00  wire  =  0.3648  inch, 
r  =  0.182. 
0.0194 


C^  = 


log 


48 


0.182 
=  0.00802  mf . 

Fig.  214  shows  the  distribution  of  capacitance  in  a  4-mile  line. 
The  capacitance  of  each  mile  of  the  line  is  represented  by  a  con- 
denser placed  between  the  Ime  wires.    Note  that  the  four  conden- 


FiG.  214.     The  capacitance  of  a  4-mile  line  equals  the  capacitance  of  four 
condensers  (each  being  the  capacitance  of  one  mile)  joined  in  parallel. 

sers,  each  representing  the  capacity  of  a  mile  length  of  wire,  are 
in  parallel.  The  capacitance  of  a  four-mile  line  is  therefore  equal 
to  four  times  the  capacitance  of  a  one-mile  length  of  the  line. 

Similarly  the  capacitance  of  40  miles  =  40  X  0.00802  =  0.321  mf. 
This  0.321  mf.  is  then  the  capacitance  of  the  line  consisting  of  two 
wires. 

79.  General  Formula  for  Capacitance  of  Overhead 
Lines.  Since  we  have  many  three-w4re  lines,  and  in  order  to 
make  one  table  of  values  apply  to  both  two-  and  three-wire 
lines,  we  do  not  commonly  use  this  method  of  computing  the 
capacitance,  nor  this  way  of  stating  the  capacitance  of  thalvw^. 
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Instead  of  computing  the  uiipafitaiK'e  of  the  line,  we  com- 
pute the  cjipiicitancc  of  one  wire  only  of  the  line.  We 
consider  every  line  to  Iw  nijwk'  up  of  at  least  three  wires, 
ont;  of  which  may  l>c  an  imaginary  neutral  wire.  Consider  the 
two-wire  line  of  Fig,  215.     The  lines  A  and  B  represrait 


cJiMili 

i!i!i!jI 

c.iriW 

imi 

Fig.  215.  Tlie  •.■npacitanpc  of  a  two-wire  lino  may  be  assumiH)  to  be 
nutnpospd  of  the  cipacitance  of  a  Hcrica  arrangement  of  two  coo- 
licnsKTB  of  capucitanec  Ca  ami  CB-     Va  rp[irracnt8  tbe  capncilaum 

of  wire  .1   to  the  iii^ulral  C,  iinil  Cb  t.hf  <apacitancc  of  the  wire  B 
lo  nculral. 


line  C,  midway  Itetween  A  and  B, 
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capacitance  of  one  wire  with  respect  to  the  neutral;  or  con- 
versely, the  capacitance  of  one  (either)  wire  with  respect  to 
the  neutral  must  be  twice  the  capacitance  of  a  two-wire  line. 
Accordingly,  since  the  formula  for  the  capacitance  per  mile 

-     ^         •     r      •            0.0194 
of  a  two-wire  Ime  is  > 

log- 
r 

then  the  formula  for  the  capacitance  per  mile  of  one  wire 
with  respect  to  the  neutral  is 

0.0194 


Co  =  2X 


logio^ 


^       0.0388 
or  Co  = ) 

logio; 
r 

when 

Co  ==  capacitance  in  microfarads,  with  respect  to  neu- 
tral, per  mile  of  conductor. 
8  =  distance  between  conductor  centers,  in  inches, 
r  ==  radius  of  each  conductor,  in  inches. 

This  is  the  formula  in  general  use  for  computing  the  capaci- 
tance of  all  types  of  overhead  transmission  regardless  of 
the  number  of  wires  used. 

Example  6.  How  great  a  charge  will  2000  volts,  direct  current, 
force  upon  a  120-mile  circuit  consisting  of  two  No.  000  stranded 
conductors  strung  18  inches  apart? 

Capacitance  to  neutral  per  mile  of  each  conductor  is  found  as 
follows: 

Outside  diameter  No.  000  bare  copper  cable  is  0.470  inch. 

^      0.0388 
Co  =  — ^— 

log- 
r 

0.0388 


=  0.0206  mf . 
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Capacitance  of  120  milts  of  wire  would  be  120  times  as  k 
cause  it  would  be  equivalent  to  120  condensers  of  this 
joined  in  parallel. 

Capacitance  of  120  miles  =  120  X  0.0206 
=  2.472  mf. 
=  O.O0O(KJ2472  farad. 

Since  this  is  the  capacitance  of  one  wire  to  neutral  we  must 
use  the  voltage  from  one  wire  to  neutral  in  computing  the  ehargp. 

Voltage  between  wires  =  2000  volts. 

Voltage  from  one  wire  to  neutral  =  *Y-^  =  1000  volta. 

Volts  (to  neutral)  X  capacitance  (to  neutral)  =  charge. 

1000  X  0.000002472  =  0.00247  ami>eec. 

This  method  produces  the  same  result  as  though  we  considered 
the  capacitance  of  the  two  real  line  wires  as  being  \  of  2.472  = 
1.236  nif.  To  find  the  charge  on  the  Une  we  would  multiply  this 
capacitance  between  the  two  wires  by  the  voltage  between  the 

2000  X  0.000001236  =  0.00247  amp-sec.,  as  before. 
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Prob.  16-6.  According  to  Table  VI,  Appendix  B,  what  should 
be  the  capacitance  of  one  conductor  to  neutral  of  the  transmission 
line  from  Big  Bend  to  Oakland?  Compare  with  result  calculated 
by  formula,  in  Prob.  10. 

80.  Effect  of  Impressing  an  Alternating  E.M.F.  upon  a 
Condenser.  Charging  Current.  We  have  seen  that  when 
an  alternating  e.in.f.  of  90,000  volts  was  impressed  across 
the  terminals  of  the  Big  Bend-Oakland  line,  a  current  of 
48  amperes  flowed  into  the  line,  even  when  the  line  was  open 
or  unloaded.  We  have  seen  that  this  current  is  due  to  the 
line  acting  like  a  condenser;  —  the  alternating  e.m.f .  alter- 
nately filling  the  line  with  electricity  and  emptying  it.  Let 
us  further  investigate  this  charging  currenti  as  it  is  called. 

Capacitance  in  a  circuit  acts  like  air  chambers  in  a  pipe 
line,  tending  to  keep  the  pressure  constant.  Thus  con- 
densers in  an  alternating  current  circuit  may  be  thought  of 
as  reservoirs  in  which  electricity  is  being  stored  as  the 
pressure  rises  and  charges  them.  These  condensers  or  reser- 
voirs then  use  the  reacting  pressure  of  the  stored  charge  to 
maintain  the  current  when  the  impressed  e.m.f.  dies  out.    A 


e.m.f. 


Carrent 


FiQ.  216.  Note  that  th^  wave  of  charging  current  is  always  90^  ahead 
of  the  wave  of  impressed  e.m.f.  in  a  circuit  containing  capacitance 
only. 

current  will  thus  be  flowing  into  the  line  as  long  as  the  volt- 
age continues  to  rise.  When  the  voltage  stops  rising,  the 
current  stops  flowing.  The  current  will  be  the  greatest 
when  the  rise  in  voltage  is  most  rapid.    Now  an  alternating 
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c.in.f.  \s  riii^mg  luoEt  rapidly  juet  as  it  is  passing  up  through 
the  zero  value.  The  charging  eurreut  into  the  Uiie  will 
therefore  be  flowing  at  its  maximum  rate  at  the  instant  whet 
the  voltage  is  rising  and  going  through  its  zero  value.  Thus 
the  current  leads  the  e.m.f.  by  90°  while  the  voltage  is  grow- 
ing. Note  that  in  Fig.  216  as  the  curve  of  c.m.f,  passes  up 
through  its  zero  value,  the  curve  of  current  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum value.  Just  as  a  reservoir  would  start  to  dischar^ 
water  as  soon  as  the  pressure  fell  below  the  level  of  the 
water  in  it,  so  a  current  begins  to  flow  out  of  a  condenser  as 
soon  as  the  alternating  e.m.f.  begins  to  fall,  because  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  then  becomes  lower  than  the  opposing  internal 
pressure  across  the  condenser.  The  faster  the  pressure  falb, 
the  greater  is  the  current  flowing  out  of  the  condenser. 
Since  the  pressure  falls  fast- 
est as  it  passes  down  through 
its  zero  value,  the  current 
must  be  flowing  out  fastest 
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the  e.m.f.  of  such  a  circuit  by  vector  diagrams.  Fig.  217 
shows  the  capacity  current  vector  /«  leading  the  voltage 
vector  Efn  by  90®.  The  instantaneous  value  of  the  capaci- 
tance current  can  be  found  from  the  diagram  by  writing  the 

equation 

i=/«sin(«  +  90®) 
in  which 

i  =  instantaneous  value  of  capacitance  cur- 
rent, in  amperes. 

/«  =  maximum  value  of  capacitance  current, 
in  amperes. 

0  =  electrical  degrees  through  which  e.m.f .  has 
passed. 

81.  Charging  Current.  Capacity  Reactance.  Since  a  long 
transmission  line  acts  as  a  condenser,  an  alternating  capaci- 
tance current,  or  charging  current,  flows  in  it  when  an  alter- 
nating e.m.f.  is  applied  to  it.  The  value  of  this  charging 
current  can  be  computed  as  follows: 

The  opposition  which  the  alternating  e.m.f.  has  to  over- 
come in  setting  up  a  current  in  a  circuit  containing  capaci- 
tance only  is  called  the  Capacity  Reactance  of  the  circuit,  and 
is  measured  in  Ohms  just  as  the  Resistance  and  Inductive 
Reactance  are  measured  in  Ohms.  And  just  as  the  current  in 
a  circuit  containing  resistance  only  can  be  found  by  dividing 
the  e.m.f.  by  the  resistancei  and  the  current  in  a  circuit 
containing  inductance  only  can  be  found  by  dividing  the 
e.m.f.  by  the  inductive  reactance,  so  the  current  in  a  circuit 
containing  capacitance  only  can  be  found  by  dividing  the 
e.m.f.  by  the  capacity  reactance. 

The  equation  for  this  relation  is 

in  which 

/  =  effective  charging  current,  in  amperes. 

Ec  =  effective  e.m.f.,  in  volts,  required  to  overcome 
the  capacity  reactance. 

Xe  =  capacity  reactance,  in  ohms. 
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Of  course  this  may  be  written  in  the  forma 
and 

X.-  J- 

Example  7.  An  unloaded  transmisBtoD  line  is  a  practical  case 
of  a  circuit  containing  capacitance  only,  since  the  resistance  is 
negligible  when  compared  with  the  capacity  reactance.  The  capac- 
ity reactance  of  one  wire  to  neutral  of  a  aingle-phaae  50,000-volt 
line  is  3500  ohms.     How  large  charging  current  Bows  in  this  line? 

Capacity  reactance  for  one  wire  to  neutral  =  3,500  ohma. 

Voltage  to  neutral  =  25,000  volts. 


Thus  7.14  amperes  would  flow  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line, 
even  though  the  far  end  were  open.  This  current  of  7.14  am- 
pcjes  would  lead  the  e.m.f.  by  9(1°.      Fig.  218  shows  the  vocUjt 

a  for  this  current  and  voltage  relation. 
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Prob.  18-6.  When  the  instantaneous  voltage  of  Prob.  17  is 
120  volts,  positive  and  increasing,  what  instantaneous  value  will  the 
current  have? 

Prob.  1^6.  Wliat  voltage  is  necessary  to  force  a  maximum 
current  of  20  amperes  througti  a  circuit  containing  50  ohms  of 
capacity  reactance? 

Prob.  20-6.  (a)  Draw  vector  diagram  and  determine  instan- 
taneous value  of  voltage  when  instantaneous  current  in  Prob.  19 
is  5  amperes,  positive  and  decreasing,  (b)  How  many  electrical 
degrees  will  the  voltage  have  passed  through  by  that  time? 

82.  Capacity  Reactance  of  Long  Transmission  Lines. 

In  working  with  the  capacitance  of  long  transmission  lines, 
it  is  convenient  in  our  computations  to  assume  that  the 
capacitance  of  the  line  is  all  contained  in  two  condensers  of 
equal  capacitance,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  instead  of  be- 
ing distributed  among  an  infinite  number  of  small  condensers 
strung  all  along  the  conductor.  Similarly,  we  find  it  con- 
venient for  the  sake  of  simplifying  our  computation  to  con- 
sider the  capacity  reactance  to  neutral  of  the  line  to  consist 
of  two  equal  capacity  reactances  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
line.    Thus,  in  Fig.  219,  the  capacity  reactance  Xc  of  one  wire 
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Fig.  219.  The  charging  current  as  indicated  by  the  ammeter  A  would 
equal  the  sum  of  the  currents  through  the  equal  capacity  reactances 
P  and  Q, 

to  neutral  may  be  represented  by  the  two  equal  reactances  P 
and  Q.  The  reactance  of  each  can  be  represented  by  (2  Xc), 
since  they  are  equal  and  are  in  parallel  with  each  other. 
Assume  Xc  equals  3500  ohms,  as  in  Example  7,  and  that  the 
voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end  equals  25,000  volts  and 
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at  the  open  receiving  end  30,000  volts  to  neutral.     The  charg- 
ing current  may  then  be  found  as  follows: 
voIt«gc  across  P 


I  (of  P)  . 


reactance  of  P 


reactance  of  Q 
30,000       .  _o 
=  TOOT  =  '*■'« '^'"P- 
Since  these  two  currents  are  in  parallel  and  practically  in 
pltase  with  each  other,  being  90°  ahead  of  the  voltage,  we  have 
merely  to  add  them  arithmetically  to  get  the  charging  current 
as  rejid  by  the  ammeter  A :    3,57  +  4.28  =  7.85  amp.  total 
charging  current.     The  value  7. 14  amperes  is  obtained  in  Ex- 
ample 7,  where  we  consider  the  capacitance  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  condenser  at  the  middle  of  the  line.     The  above  two- 
end-condenser  method  is  the  simpler  and  rather  more  precise 
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voltage  across  Q 


I  (through  Q)  = 


resistance  of  Q 

110      .. 

=  11  amp. 


10 

The  current  through  the  ammeter  A,  then,  equals  the  sum  of 
these  two  currents  since  they  are  flowing  in  parallel. 

11  +  12  =  23  amp. 

Notice  that  we  may  set  this  computation  down  as  follows: 

.      .       120  .  110 
Current  through  ammeter  A  =  —j-  +  -— r- 

^  120  +  110 

10 
=  23  amp. 

Similarly  we  may  set  down  the  computation  of  the  charging  cur- 
rent in  Fig.  219: 

,      25,000  ,  30,000 
Chargmg  current  =  ^^  +  -^^ 

^  25,000  +  30,000 

7000 
=  7.85  amp.  ' 

Thus,  if  we  distribute  our  capacitances  in  this  manner,  we 
have  merely  to  divide  the  sum  of  the  voltages  across  the  two 
assumed  condensers  by  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  of  the 
condensers  or  by  twice  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  line 
wire  to  neutral,  and  we  thereby  obtain  the  value  of  total 
charging  current  for  one  line  wire. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  capacity  reactance 
of  one  wire  to  neutral  is  not  the  sum  of  the  reactances  of 
the  two  condensers,  P  and  Q,  but  rather  it  is  just  one-half 
the  capacity  reactance  of  either.  This  is  clear  from  the 
direct  current  analogy  of  Fig.  220.  The  resistance  of  the 
load  P  and  Q  is  not  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two,  but 
rather  half  the  resistance  of  either.  Just  as  the  resistance 
of  the  combination  of  P  and  Q  =  ^  of  10  or  5  ohms,  so  the 
capacity  reactance  of  the  parallel  combination  of  P  and  Q, 
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Fig.  219,  equals  \  of  7000  =  3500  oluns.  Or,  converaely, 
the  capacity  rcaetancc  of  each  assunieil  condenser  equals 
twice  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line  to  neutral.  The 
rule,  t!icn,  for  finding  tlic  charging  current  of  auy  trans- 
mission line  is: 

Divide  the  SUM  of  the  voltages  to  neutral  at  each  end  bf 
TWICE  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  line  wire  to  neutral. 

Siinibiriy  if  we  know  the  charging  current  ami  the  volt- 
age ti)  neiitnil  at  each  end,  we  divide  the  sum  of  these 
two  voltages  by  the  charging  cun-ent.  This  gives  us  the 
capacity  reactance  of  oiie  of  the  assumed  condensers.  We 
have  now  merely  to  remeiiiljer  that  the  line  consists  of  two 
such  condensers  in  parallel  and  its  capacity  reactance  is 
therefore  one-half  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  assumed 
condenser. 

Of  course,  the  actual  conditions  in  a  circuit  are  that  Uic 
Ime  constitutes  an  infinite  number  of  minute  condensers. 
Thus  the  charging  current  entering  a  line  from  the  generator 
terminals  gradually  deerciiaes  until  at  the  far  end  it  becomes 
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Prob.  2S-6.  What  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  wire  to 
neutral  for  a  three-phase  line,  strung  with  350,000  cir.  nuls  stranded 
cables,  spaced  15  feet  apart?  Length  of  line,  80  miles;  frequency, 
60  cycles.    See  Appendix  B. 

Prob.  24-6.  What  charging  ciurent  will  flow  in  each  wire  of 
Prob.  23,  if  the  open  circuit  voltage  at  the  sending  end  is  95,000  and 
at  the  receiving  end  is  114,000?    Frequency,  60  cycles. 

Prob.  26-6.  What  would  be  the  charging  current  of  Prob.  24  if 
the  frequency  were  25  cycles? 

Prob.  26-6.  A  350-niile,  three-phase,  60,000-volt  transmission 
system,  operating  at  60  cycles,  uses  2800  reactive  kv-a.  in  charging 
the  line. 

(a)  What  is  the  charging  current? 

(6)  What  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line,  one  wire  to  neutral? 

(c)  What  is  the  charging  ciurent  per  mile  per  1,000,000  volts 
to  neutral? 

83.  Computation  of  Capacity  Reactance.  When  the 
capacitance  of  a  line-conductor  or  of  a  condenser,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  impressed  voltage  are  known,  the  capacity 
reactance  for  that  frequency  may  be  computed  by  the  fol- 
lowing method: 

In  a  circuit  containing  capacitance,  the  alternating  cur- 


FiQ.  221.  One  cycle  of  the  current  sine  curve  in  a  circuit  containing 
capacitance  only.  Note  that  the  current  makes  the  change  between 
zero  and  the  maximum  value  four  times  each  cycle. 

rent  charges  or  discharges  the  condenf>er  four  times  each 
cycle,  as  seen  from  Fig.  221  which  represents  the  current 
curve  in  such  a  circuit  for  one  cycle: 
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(1)  Contlenser  is  being  charged  by  incrnasing  positive 
current  being  forced  into  it  from  the  linp. 

(2)  Condenser  is  discharging  by  delivering  a  decreasing 
positive  current  to  the  line. 

(3)  Condenser  is  being  recharged  by  increasing  negative 
current  being  forced  into  it  from  the  line. 

(4)  Condenser  is  discharging  by  delivering  a  decreasing 
negative  current  to  the  line. 

If  the  current  makes  f  cycles  per  second,  and  the  current 
charges  or  discharges  4  times  each  cycle,  it  must  charge 
or  discharge  4  f  tijnes  each  second.     The  time  consumed. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  Q  sent  into  or  out  of  the  con- 
ductor or  condenser  each  time  must  be  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  flow  (Av.  /)  multiplied  by  the  time  t  during  which 
it  is  flowing. 

Thus 
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Av  / 
Therefore,  since  Qm  is  equal  to  both  E^C  and      '    , 


or  E^  = 


4/   ' 
Av.  / 


4/C 

But  Av.  /  =  0.636  /„,  because  it  is  assumed  that  /  has  a 
sine  wave-form  when  E  is  harmonic.  Therefore,  substitut- 
ing 0.636  /«  in  the  place  of  Av.  /,  we  have 


£„  = 


0.636  /„ 
4/C 

/, 

6.28/C 

2t/C' 
This  is  usually  written  in  the  form 

^"  "  2l^  ^  ^"•' 
or,  since  there  is  the  same  fixed  ratio  between  effective  and 
maximum  values  of  volts  and  amperes  when  they  both  vary 
harmonically, 

where 

E  =  impressed  alternating  e.m.f.,  in  effective  volts. 
/  =  charging  current,  in  effective  amperes. 

But  the  impressed  e.m.f.  must  be  equal  to  the  capacity 
reactance  times  the  charging  current,  as  we  found  in  §  81. 
Thus 

Therefore  Xc  == 


27r/(7 

The  capacity  reactance  is  generally  represented  by  the 
expression  (s— if^)  just  as  the  inductive  reactance  is  gener- 
ally represented  by  the  expression  (2  t/L)  . 
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Since  wc  are  usually  more  interrstcd  in  the  value  of  the 
charging  current,  we  more  often  use  the  equation  in  the 
form 

'-± 

2ir/C 
that  is,  I  =2vJCE. 

Example  8.     What  ia  the  charging  current  of  a  line  having  a 
capacitance  to  neutral  of  3  inf.,  if  the  tcnninal  volta.ge  to  neutral 
\s  44,000  volta?     Frequency,  60  cycles. 
7  =  2  wfCE 
=  2  X  3.1416  X  60  X  0.000003  X  44,000 
=  49.7  amp. 

Prob.  27-6.  What  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  wire  to 
neutnil  of  the  line  in  the  above  example? 

Prob.  2S-6.  What  will  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line  of 
Prob.  27  become  if  the  frequency  is  reduced  to  23  cycles? 

Prob.  29-6.  What  would  be  the  charging  current  of  line  in 
Prob.  2S  at  tlie  voltage  of  Example  8? 
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e.m.f.  pr<xluce<l  is  nin-ly  a  true  sine  curve.  It  usually  con- 
tains more  or  Ichs  wi'U-Ucfined  rtppk's  as  explained  and 
illustrated  in  Chapter  VIII  of  the  First  Course.  The  groats 
est  cause  of  tlicfW!  ripples  is  the  fact  that  the  wave-form 


pHMluced  does  not  consiMt  of  a  sini|>le  wave  imt  is  imu- 
ally  niiule  u[)  of  several  waves.  Thcix'  in  not  only  the  e.m.f. 
wave  of  a  giv(Mi  fixNpu'ncy  and  given  effective  value  which 
the  nmchiue  was  d<wigne<I  t^»  pnKhice,  Imt  there  are  also 
other  waves  of  greater  fntiueTicies  and  usiiidly  of  nmch 
smaller  effective  values.  Each  of  tlH!S<^  waves  ai)proxiniat<.'3 
a  tnie  sine  wave  in  form  ami  the  n-sultant  wave-form  of 
e.m.f.  is  nierc^ly  a  cumbinution  of  them  all 
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The  wavoforra  whipli  the  iii:n"hiiie  was  dpsignwl  to  pro- 
duce is  cuJIcd  the  fun  dame  ntal  or  primary  harmonic;  tho 
others  are  called  the  minor  harmonics.  The  minor  harmonica 
produced  \n  the  liiie  by  the  iiioilerii  generator  usually  consist 


Flo.  222.     A  wavo-fonn  pnniuccd  hy  a  fuiidampntal  s 

third  harmiHiio  in  [ihune  with  the  fund  amen  t»l. 

of  vciy  Buiall  waves  which  have  a  frequency  of  three,  five, 
or  seven  times  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental  wave. 
Even  liighcr  fretiueney  waves  are  Bometimes  produced,  and 
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wave-form.  Note  how  they  combine  to  produce  a  wave 
which  has  well-defined  ripples.  The  third  harmonic  is  made 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  fundamental  than  would 
exist  in  a  properly  designed  machine.    But  a  third  harmonic 


Fifth 


t'lG.  224.    The  wave-form  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  fifth  har- 
monic with  the  fundamental. 

of  a  smaller  effective  value  would  distort  the  fundamental 
in  the  same  way,  only  to  a  less  degree.  Fig.  223  shows  the 
same  fundamental  and  third  harmonic  at  a  different  phase 


FuadamcDtal 


Resaltaot 


Fifth 


Third 


Fig.  225.     The  wave-form  produced  by  the  combination  of  both  a 
third  and  a  fifth  harmonic  with  the  fundamental. 

with  each  other,  and  the  resulting  wave-form  which  they 
produce.  In  Fig.  224,  a  fifth  harmonic  combines  with  the 
fundamental  to  produce  the  resultant  shown,  and  in  Fig. 
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225,  both  a  third  and  a  fifth  of  the  same  effective  values 
combine  with  the  fimdamenta!  to  produce  atill  another  wave- 
form. Fig.  308a,  First  Course,  contains  an  oscillogram  of 
an  e.ra.f.  wave,  marked  E,  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  funda- 
mental and  a  fifth  harmonic.  It  also  shows  the  oscillogram 
of  the  charging  current  which  an  e.m.f.  with  such  a  wave- 
form produces  in  transmission  lines  of  large  capacitance. 
Note  how  the  small  ripples  in  the  e.m.f.  curve  are  magnified 
in  the  current  curve  so  that  a  very  irregular  wave-form  is 
produced.  The  reason  for  this  increase  in  irregulajity  in 
the  current  curve  in  a  circuit  possessing  large  capacitance 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  example. 

Example  8a.  The  e.m.f.  E,  Fig.  225,  is  the  resultant  of  a  ftiD- 
(Jameutal  sine  wave  of  100  volts  (effective),  a  third  hannonic  of 
10  volts  (effective),  aud  a  fifth  harmonic  of  10  volts  (effective). 

What  are  the  component  parts  of  the  resultant  curve  of  current 
when  this  e.m.f,  is  impressed  upon  a  circuit  containing: 

(a)  Resistance  ooly,  of  5  oliina? 

(t)  Inductive  reactance  only,  5  ohms  (at  60  cycles)? 
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Since  the  inductive  reactance  of  a  circuit  is  proportional  to  the 
frequency  (being  equal  to  2ir/L),  the  inductive  reactance  to  the 
third-harmonic  current  will  be  3  X  5,  or  15  ohms,  because  the  fre- 
quency is  three  times  as  great;  and  the  inductive  reactance  to 
itie  fifth-harmonic  current  will  be  5  X  5,  or  25  ohms. 

100 
Fundamental  current .    =  -=-  =  20  amperes. 

5    ■ 

Third-harmonic  current  =  77   =  0.67  ampere. 

15 

Fifth-harmonic  current  =  ^   =  0.40  ampere. 

25 

The  minor  components  of  the  current  are  much  smaller  parts  of 
the  fundamental  current  than  the  minor  components  of  the  e.m.f. 
are  of  the  fundamental  e.m.f.  Thus  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the 
current  curve  is  smoother  than  the  irregular  e.m.f.  curve  which 
produces  it. 

(c)  Circuit  containing  capacity  reactance  only. 

Since  the  capacity  reactance  of  a  circuit  is  inversely  proportional 

to  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  (being  equal  to  -         ),  the 

\  2ir/C/ 

capacity  reactance  offered  to  the  third-harmonic  current  equals  J 

or  1.67  ohms;    and  the  reactance  to  the  fifth-harmonic  current 

equals  J  or  1  ohm. 

Fundamental  current      =  -r-  =  20  amperes. 

5 

Third-harmonic  current  ==  r-^  =  6  amperes. 

l.o7 

Fifth-harmonic  current  =  ---     =10  amperes. 

The  minor-harmonic  currents  have  thus  become  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  fundamental  current  than  the  minor  har- 
monic e.m.f.'s  are  to  the  fundamental  e.m.f.  The  irregularities  of 
the  current  wave  in  a  circuit  containing  capacity  reactance  only 
would  thus  be  much  greater  than  the  irregularities  in  the  e.m.f. 
cunr'c  producing  the  current.  The  following  problems  bring  out 
the  effect  of  resistance,  inductive  and  capacity  reactance  on  the 
effective  yalue  of  the  ciurent  produced  by  an  e.m.f.  of  irregular 
wave-form. 
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Prob.  33-6.  An  e.m.f.  with  an  irregular  shaped  wave-form, 
produced  by  a  fundamental  and  a  fifth  harmonic,  is  impressed 
upon  a  circuit  containing  resiBtanco  only,  of  4  ohms.  The  maxi- 
muni  value  of  the  fundamental  harmonic  of  e.m.f.  is  100  volta; 
the  maximum  value  of  the  fifth  harmonic  is  20  volts. 

(a)  Plot  to  large  scale  one  cycle  of  the  component  and  resultant 
e.m.f. 's  with  the  fifth  harmonic  holding  the  same  phase  relation 
ia  the  fundamental  as  in  Fig.  224. 

(6)  Plot  the  component  and  resultant  curves  of  current. 

(c)  Plot  the  squared  values  of  one-half  loop  of  the  resultant 
current  curve  and  find  the  effective  current  (root-meannKiuare 
value).  If  convenient,  use  a  planimetcr  for  finding  area  under  the 
squared  cun-e. 

Prob.  3i-6.  Assume  that  the  e.m.f.  of  Prob.  33  is  impressed 
upon  a  circuit  containing  inductive  reactance  only,  of  4  ohms  at 
the  frequency  of  the  fundamental.  Complete  (6)  and  (c)  of 
Prob.  33,  and  compare  this  value  for  effective  current  with  that  of 
Prob.  33. 

Prob.  36-6,     Assume  tliat  the  e.m.f.  of  Prob.  33  is  impressed 
on  a  circuit  containing  capacity  reactance  only,  of  4  ohms  at  the 
lency  of  the  fundamental.      Complete  (6)  and  (c)  of  Proti. 
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By  reference  to  Table  III  in  Appendix  B  and  using  "equiv- 
alent spacing  of  13.0  feet,  we  find  that  the  inductive  react- 
ance per  mile  of  each  wire  of  this  line  must  be  0.8613  ohm, 
approximately. 

The  inductive  reactance  of  one  whole  linewire  equals 

Xl  =  130  X  0.8613 
=  112  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  each  wire  mu^  be 

fi  =  130  X  0.530 
=  68.9  ohms. 

Let  us  examine  the  conditions  in  the  line  when  it  is  open 
at  the  receiving  end  at  Butte,  and  with  enough  voltage  at 
the  Great  Falls  end  to  supply  the  charging  current  of  39 
amperes.  We  will  assume  that  the  voltage  at  Butte  is 
100,000  volts  between  conductors.  We  must  then  com- 
pute what  voltage  is  required  at  the  sending  end  to  produce 
a  charging  current  of  39  amperes  in  a  line  of  69  ohms  re- 
sistance and  112  ohms  inductive  reactance,  while  maintain- 
ing 100,000  volts  at  the  receiving  end. 

We  will  consider  but  one  wire,  and  this  with  respect  to 
neutral.  The  diagram  for  this  arrangement  is  as  in  Fig. 
226,  which  represents  one-half  of  the  total  capacity  of  the 
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Fig.  226.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  resistance  and  the  in- 
ductive and  capacity  reactance  of  a  single  conductor  of  the  Great 
Falls-Butte  line. 

line  as  a  condenser  at  the  receiving  end,  and  the  resistance 
and  inductive  reactance  of  the  conductors  lumped  and  joined 
in  series  along  the  wire  instead  of  distributed  uniformly  as 
they  are  in  the  actual  line. 
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The  voltage  between  conductors  at  the  receiving  end  at 
Butte  is  to  be  100,000  volta,  therefore  the  voltage  to  ground 
at  Butt«  is  equal  to 


Draw  vector  OEg,  Fig.  227,  to  represent  this  voltage  at 
the  open  receiving  end. 
The  line  OIc,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OEb,  will  then  rep- 
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The  voltage  to  overcome  the  inductive  reactance  must  equal 

E^  =  112  X  19.5 
=  2184  volts. 

Since  this  voltage  must  lead  the  current  90®,  and  there- 
fore must  lead  Er  by  90°,  we  draw  £?,  90**  ahead  of  Er. 

The  vector  EoF)  joining  0  to  the  end  of  £„  will  then  rep- 
resent the  voltage  at  the  sending  end,  because  it  is  the 
resultant  of  the  series  combination  of  Eb  (the  voltage  at 
the  receiving  end),  Er  (the  voltage  to  overcome  resistance  of 
line)  and  -Ex  (the  voltage  to  overcome  the  inductive  reactance 
of  the  line). 

The  numerical  value  of  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end 

Eof  =  V(57,800  -  2184)2  +13442 
=  55,634  volts. 

The  voltage  between  conductors  at  the  generator  end 
must  equal      ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^g  ^^j^ 

This  value  is  distinctly  lower  than  the  100,000  volts  which 
is  the  pressure  between  conductors  at  the  receiving  end. 

Note  that  this  decrease  in  voltage  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  both  capacity  and  inductance  in  the  circuit.  One  tends 
to  neutralize  the  other;  thus  the  voltage  (E^)  used  to  over- 
come the  inductive  reactance  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  voltage  (Eq)  used  to  overcome  the  capacity  reactance  of 
the  line.  The  resistance  voltage  Er  does  not  aflfect,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  value  of  the  voltage  Egp  at  the 
generator  end  of  the  line. 

Prob.  86-6.  Compute  from  data  of  size,  spacing,  etc.,  in  text 
above,  the  capacitance  of  one  wire  to  neutral  of  the  Great  Falls- 
Butte  line.  From  this  value  of  capacitance  and  the  voltages  in 
the  above  text  compute  the  charging  current  per  wire  and  check 
against  value  taken  from  tables  in  Appendix  B. 

Prob.  37-6.  Compute  the  open-line  voltage  at  the  generator 
end  of  the  line  from  Great  Falls  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  if  the  voltage 
at  Greenville  is  100,000  volts.  Frequency  =  25  cycles.  For  re- 
maining data  see  Prob.  11-6.  Consider  that  the  two  sets  of  con- 
ductors are  so  far  apart  that  they  do  not  affect  each  other. 
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Prob.  3S-$.  What  is  the  voltage  between  line  conductors  at 
the  gcncriiting  end  of  the  hue,  in  Prob.  30,  when  the  voltage  to 
neutral  at  the  receiving  end  is  52,000  volta? 

Prob.  39-6.  How  many  kilo  vol  t-ampcrca  are  ufied  ia  charging 
the  tlin?e  wirca  of  the  Great  Falls-Butt«  line,  if  the  voltage  at  the 
ni>en  receiving  end  is  100,000  between  conductors? 

86.  Regulation  of  Transmission  Line  Containing  Ca- 
pacitance. The  presence  of  capacitance  in  a  iiue  is  oft«n 
aitviiiitaKPoiis  to  the  system,  especially  when  the  load  has  a 
higging  power-factor.  To  show  this,  we  merely  have  to  note 
the  effect  of  capacitance  upon  the  regulation  of  a  given  line 
for  a  given  load  and  power-factor. 

The  full  load  of  the  Great  Falls-Butte  transmission  is 
15,000  kw.  at  85  per  cent  power-factor  distributed  equally 
between  the  two  lines,  or  7500  kw.  on  each. 

To  find  the  current  per  conductor: 
P=  V3/Sco8ff 
P 
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/liiie=  V/load'  +  Ic^  +  2  IJu^  COS  122° 

/line  =  V5P  +  19.52  +  2  X  19.5  X  51  X  COS  122° 
=  43.9  amp. 

Thus  a  line  current  of  only  43.9  amperes  is  able  to  supply 
a  current  of  51  amperes  to  the  load,  because  of  the  effect 


Fig.  228.  Current  and  voltage  relations  at  the  load  end  of  a  long 
transmission  line  carrying  an  inductive  load.  The  line  current 
Iiine  is  less  than  the  load  current  Iioad  because  of  the  capacity 
current  /«. 

which  the  leading  charging  current  has  when  it  combines 
with  a  lagging  load  current  to  produce  the  total  line  current. 

The  angle  <t>  by  which  this  line  current  /une  leads  the 
load  current  /load  can  be  found  as  follows: 

Drop  a  perpendicular  from  end  of  vector  Ic 

IcP  =  19.5  sin  58° 
=  16.5. 

A  perpendicular  dropped  from  the  end  of  vector  /uno  will 

have  the  same  length,  16.5. 

Thus 

.    ^      16.5 

^^^  =  43:9 

=  0.376 

0.376  =  sin  22°. 

<t>  =  22°  approx. 
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The  aitgl?  6  which  is  the  phase  difference  between  the  volt- 
age of  the  load  E\atA  and  the  Unc  current  /uob  can  then  be 
foimd: 

0  =  32"  -  22° 
=  10°. 
To  find  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  with  this  load 
and  powcr-factur,  construct  Fig,  229,  repeating  Fig.  228  as  a 
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This  voltage  must  be  90°  ahead  of  the  current  and  thus 
the  vector  Ex  representing  it  is  drawn  90**  ahead  of  vector  Er. 
The  vector  E,  joining  0  and  the  end  of  the  vector  Eg,  must 
represent  the  voltage  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  these 
three  components,  and  thus  represents  the  voltage  at  the 
Great  Falls  end  of  the  line. 

To  find  the  value  of  E,  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end,  ex- 
tend the  line  EioeA  until  it  meets  E^  aX  A,  The  angle  at  A 
equals  90°  +  10°  =  100°. 

The  amount  cut  from  E^  =  3025  tan  10.0°  =  633. 
The  line  AE^  =  4917  -  533 

=  4384. 

The  extension  of      '^load  = tttts 

cos  10.0 

=  3072. 

The  line  OA  =  57,800  +  3072 

==  60,870. 

The  triangle  OAEx  can  be  solved  as  follows: 

E  =  VOA^  +  AEx^  -20AX  AE^  cos  100° 

=  \/60,8702  +  43842  -  2  X  60,870  X  4384  X  cos  100° 
=  61,780  volts. 

The  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  generator  end  at  full  load 
then  equals  61,780  volts. 

We  have  computed  that  55,630  volts  at  the  generator  end 
at  no-load  produces  a  receiving-end  voltage  of  57,800  volts. 
A  voltage  of  61,780  at  the  generator  end  would  therefore 

produce  approximately  ,,'^^^  X  67,800  or  64,200  volts  at 

the  receiving  end  when  the  line  was  open. 

The  voltage  regulation  at  85  per  cent  power-factor  will 

therefore  be  — - — -■  ^nn  * —  =  11.0  per  cent.    We  thus  have 

07,oUU 

a  line  the  receiving  end  of  which  has  a  voltage  between 
conductors  of  100,000  at  full  load,  but  of  111,000  volts  at 
no-load.     (Data,  pages  2002-3-4  pf  Proc.  A.I.E.E.,  1911.) 
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In  the  above  examples,  the  results  are  only  approxima- 
tions, due  to  the  fact  that  the  impressed  voltages  do  not 
have  a  pure  sine  wave-form.  Aa  explained  in  a  previous 
article  and  in  Chap.  VITI,  of  "First  Course,"  ripples,  or  har- 
monics, occur  (to  a  slight  extent,  to  be  sure)  in  the  wave- 
form of  all  commercial  geoerators.  These  ripples  are  greatly 
magnified  by  the  line  capacity  and  tend  to  make  the  char^g 
current,  and  the  voltage  values  depending  upon  it,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  usual  computed  values.  The  above  method, 
however,  gives  values  which  differ  so  little  from  tested 
values,  that  it  can  be  used  with  confidence  In  all  commercial 
computations. 

Prob.  40-6.  Compute  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  Great  Falls- 
Butte  line  at  unity  power-factor.     Load,  7500  kw.  at  100,000  volts. 

Prob.  il-6.  (a)  Compute  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  Great 
l''alls-l)utte  line  at  90  per  cent  leading  power-factor.  Load,  7500 
kw.  at  100,000  volta. 

(b)  What  effect  does  the  capacity  of  the  line  have  upon  the 
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very  little  space  between  them.  The  insulatioi)  material, 
rubber  or  impregnated  paper,  also  makes  the  capacitance 
from  two  to  four  times  higher  on  account  of  a  certain  dielectric 
power  which  it  possesses  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  air. 
All  of  these  conditions  combine  to  produce  a  condenser  of 
large  capacitance.  Even  two-  and  three-tenths  of  a  micro- 
farad per  mile  are  not  uncommon  values.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  breakdown  strength  of  the  insulation  limits 
the  voltage,  renders  it  impracticable  to  transmit  power  by 
alternating  current  any  great  distance  underground  or  by  sub- 
marine cables.  In  most  large  cities  cables  are  laid  in  under- 
ground ducts  up  to  distances  of  10  miles  and  at  voltages 
between  11,000  and  23,000  volts.  Of  course  this  disadvan- 
tage does  not  exist  in  the  transmission  of  direct-current  power. 

Data  for  the  following  problems  were  furnished  by  the  Standard 
Underground  Cable  Co. 

Prob.  47-6.  In  a  certain  three-conductor  three-phase  cable,  each 
conductor  is  No.  00  B.  &  S.  and  is  covered  with  paper  insulation 
ifg  inch  thick  over  each  conductor,  and  over  the  three  insulated  con- 
ductors is  placed  a  paper  belt  ^y  inch  thick.  Compute  the  capaci- 
tance of  one  conductor  to  neutral  for  one  mile  of  this  cable.  The 
dielectric  power  of  the  paper  causes  the  capacitance  to  be  3.7  times 
as  high  as  it  would  be  if  the  space  between  the  cables  were  air. 

Prob.  48-6.  What  would  be  the  charging  current  per  conduc- 
tor of  a  line  consisting  of  10  miles  of  the  cable  of  Problem  47-6,  if 
the  voltage  was  23,000  between  conductors?     Frequency,  60  cycles. 

Prob.  49-6.  Compute  the  reactance  to  neutral  of  one  conductor 
of  the  cable  in  Prob.  48-6.     See  page  233,  First  Course. 

Prob.  60-6.  The  cable  in  Prob.  48-6  has,  under  certain  (aver- 
age) conditions,  a  safe  carrying  capacity  of  7500  kv-a.  What  is 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  when  carrying  its  maximum  safe 
load  at  90  per  cent  power-factor  and  22,000  volts? 

88.  Current  Surges  and  Oscillations  in  Long  Lines.    A 

long  line  is  subjected  to  current  surges  from  two  causes, 
—  (o)  lightning  discharges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line;  (6) 
the  necessary  switching  operations.  The  more  serious  of 
these  are  likely  to  be  the  lightning  disturbances.    A  cloudy 
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generally  charged  positively  as  iii  Fig.  230,  comes  near 
a  portion  of  the  line,  and  attracts  a  large  negative  charge 
to  this  part  of  the  conductor.  When  the  cloud  is  dis- 
charged by  a  lightning'&ash  either  to  earth  or  to  another 
cloud,  this  large  negative  charge  on  the  wire  is  suddenly 


Fig.  230.    The  positive  charge  on  the  doud  drowa  a  negative  chiuje 
to  that  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  the  cloud. 

released  and  rushes  along  the  wire,  just  as  a  flood  of  water 
rushes  along  a  narrow  valley  when  the  retaining  wall  of  a 
reservoir  at  its  head  suddenly  gives  way. 

If  the  wave-front  of  this  surge  or  electric  flood  hits  the 
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As  a  general  rule,  in  switching  on  the  current  it  is  best  to 
connect  the  step-down  transformers  to  the  receiving  end 
before  connecting  the  step-up  transformers  to  the  generator. 


Fig.  231.  Hour-glass  choke  coils  for  110,000-volt  lines.  These  coils 
choke  back  the  steep-front  and  high-frequency  waves  due  to  lightning 
discharges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line.     The  General  Electric  Co. 

89.  Lightning  Protection.  In  order  to  keep  the  ma- 
chines from  being  damaged  by  line  surges,  choke  coils  are 
connected  between  the  lines  and  the  various  machines.  Fig. 
231  is  an  illustration  of  a  common  form  of  a  choke  coil. 
This  allows  the  regular  current  waves  to  pass  with  very 
little  impedance  but  chokes  back  the  surges  and  waves  of 
high  frequency  because  the  impedance  of  the  coil  is  practi- 
cally all  due  to  its  reactance,  which  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  frequency  of  the  current  waves.  The  surges  dash  up 
against  these  choke  coils  just  as  the  waves  dash  against  a 
breakwater,  and,  of  course,  the  pressure  to  ground  is  raised 
to  a  high  value  at  this  point.  In  order  that  this  high  pres- 
sure may  not  send  the  surges  rebounding  back  along  the  line, 
an  arrangement  for  conducting  the  charge  to  ground  is 
tapped  on  the  line  at  this  point.  This  consists  of  a  horn  gap, 
shown  in  Fig.  232.    One  side  of  the  horn  is  connected  to 
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llio  grounii  and  tho  other  side  to  one  of  the  conductors. 
Tlic  ordinary  line  voltsige  is  not  enough  to  cause  an  arc 
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constructed  that  the  distance  between  them  gradually  in- 
crciises  toward  the  top.  Thus  as  the  arc  travels  up,  it 
soon  reaches  a  place  where  the  distance  is  too  great  for  the 
voltage  to  maintain  the  arc,  and  it  is  thus  extinguished. 
The  excess  charge  on  the  conduc- 
tor is  thus  harmlessly  conducted 
ti)  the  ground  instead  of  being 
sent  back  over  the  line. 

Fig.  233  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  an  aluminum  cell  lightning 
arrester  which  is  often  connected 
in  series  with  the  grounded  end 
of  the  horn  gap  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  aluminum  plates 
immersed  in  an  electrolyte  A 
coating  of  aluminum  hj  droxidt  is 
formed  over  the  plates  which  re- 
quires from  320  to  340  volts  per 
pair  to  break  down  and  wt  up  a 
current.  Bj  pi  icing  the  proper 
number  of  these  plates  m  series 
and  setting  the  horn  gap  very 
close  to  the  point  of  art  ing  at  the 
usual  line  voltage  the  line  can  be 
relieved  continually  of  any  excess 

charge  which  may  be  concentrated  at  that  point  by  the 
choke  coil.  The  aluminum  arrester  also  has  the  advantage 
of  not  allowing  any  current  to  flow  in  the  reverse  direction 
tlirough  it.  It  therefore  checks  all  oscillations  across  the  horn 
gap.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  deteriorating  if  a  charge  is 
not  sent  through  it  every  day  or  two.  This  necessitates  a 
daily  closing  of  the  horn  gap  enough  to  allow  a  charge  to  pass 
through.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  cells  connected  directly  to 
the  line  without  a  small  gap  in  scries,  as  they  allow  too  much 
current  to  leak  through  ttiom. 


FtQ  233  Cross  section  of  ni 
uluminum  lightning  armit^-i 
The  Genial  Ekctnc  Co 
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90.  Corona  Loss.  When  the  voltage  between  two  con- 
ductors haa  liecn  rriised  somewhat  above  a  eertaiii  value 
(•allc<l  the  "criticiil  disruptive  voltage,"  the  conductors  begin 
to  glow  and  a  sort  of  halo  suirounds  the  wire.  The  name 
of  corona  has  been  given  to  this  glowing  of  the  conductor. 
There  B  a  certain  amount  of  power  dLssipated  into  the  air 
as  soon  as  the  critical  voltage  is  reached,  even  before  any 
glow  is  apparent.  The  name  of  corona  loss  is  applied  to  all 
the  power  lost  in  this  way. 

The  "disruptive  critical  voltage"  may  be  found  by  means 
of  the  following  fonnula:  * 

E«  =  I0r>,000rlog,o*' 

in  which  Et,  —  critical  voltage  to  neutral,  effective  value. 

T  =  radiu."*  of  coiidiirtor,  in  inches. 
s  =  spacing  between  centers  of  conductors, 
in  inches. 


Not-e  that  this  critical  voltage  depends  upon  the  radius 
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in  which  Pm  =  loss  per  mile  per  conductor,  in  watts. 

/  =  frequency,  in  cycles  per  second. 
E  =  voltage  of  line  to  neutral. 
Eo  =  "critical  disruptive"  voltage  to  neutral. 

Note  that  the  corona  loss  is  proportional: 

(o)  Directly  to  frequency  (for  commercial  ranges). 

(6)  Directly  to  the  square  of  the  excess  of  voltage  to  neu- 
tral above  critical  value. 

(c)  Directly  to  the  square  root  of  the  radius  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  inversely  to  the  square  root  of  the  spacing  of 
the  conductors. 

Example  9.  What  is  the  fair-weather  corona  loss  on  a  150- 
mile  three-phase  line,  operating  at  100,000  volts,  60  cycles?  The 
cables  are  No.  0  stranded  copper  and  are  spaced  9  feet  2  inches 
apart  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  (Outside  diameter 
of  No.  0  bare  cable  is  0.373  ins.) 

The  critical  voltage  is      Eo  =  105,000  r  log- 

r 

=  105,000  X  0.187  log  ^j^, 

=  54,400  volts. 
The  corona  loss  per  cable  per  mile  is 


Y  -  {E  -  ^o] 


Pfn  =  5.54/ V  -  {E  -  Eoy 

8 

w 


..      ^^./0.187 


187 

(57,800  -  54,400)' 


10» 
=  160  watts. 

For  a  150-mile  three-wire  line  the  loss  equals 

P  =  3  X  150  X  160 
=  72,000  watts 
=  72  kw.* 

Prob.  61-6.    Compute  the  corona  loss  in  the  line  of  Example  9 
at  a  frequency  of  25  cycles. 

*  This  assumes  no  voltage  drop  along  the  line.    Usually  the  drop  is 
80  great  that  only  part  of  a  line  at  any  one  time  suffers  a  corQii«.\sRi^v 
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Prob.  62-6.  (a]  What  would  be  the  loss  in  the  line  of  Example 
9  if  the  pressure  between  conductors  were  raised  to  110,000  volte? 

(fi)  Compare  ratio  of  loss  with  rntio  of  voltages. 

Prob,  63-6.  Show  that  for  pressures  of  44,000  volts  and  under, 
the  corona  lassea  are  uegligible  on  a  line  of  standard  spacing  and 
commercial  frequencies. 

Prob.  64-6.  \\'Tiat  would  be  the  corona  loss  in  Example  9  if 
for  the  copper  line  conductors  were  substituted  aluminum  con- 
ductors of  equivalent  conductivity? 

91.  Efficiency  of  Transmission  Lines.  By  efficiency  of 
transmission  lines  is  meant  tlie  efficieucy  of  the  conductors 
only.  The  tranaforniers  or  other  apparatus  are  not  to  be 
included  as  part  of  the  line.  This  efficiency  must  be  meas- 
ured under  standard  conditions,  with  a  non-inductive  load 
at  the  receiving  end,  with  voltage  of  rated  value  and  rated 
frequency  and  of  sine  wave-form.  Since  a  line  rarely  oper- 
ates under  standard  conditions,  it  is  often  desirable  to  find 
the  efficiency  under  given  conditions.     But  if  no  conditions 
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number  of  points  of  support  where  leakage  may  occur, 
therefore: 

Efficiency  of  line  equals 

Power  delivered  (by  line  wires) ^ 

(Power  delivered)  +  {PR  loss)  +  (Corona  loss) 

Example  10.  The  following  data  for  a  typical  three-phase 
transmission  line  are  adapted  from  the  Electric  Journal,  1913, 
page  839. 

Length  of  line 200  miles. 

Frequency 60  cycles. 

Load  delivered  to  step-down  transformers 
at  load  end  of  line 11,250  kw. 

Power-factor  lagging,  at  high-tension  ter- 
minals of  step-down  transformers 85  per  cent. 

Voltage  between  conductors  at  receiving 

end  of  line 108,000  volts. 

Conductors,  copper  cables 250,000  cir.  mils. 

Mean  spacing  of  conductors 12.6  feet. 

Resistance  of  transformers  and  protective 
coils  at  each  end  referred  to  liigh-tension 
side 4. 1  ohms. 

Reactance  of  transfonners  and  protective 
coils  at  each  end  referred  to  high-tension 
side 64.5  ohms. 

Find  the  efficiency  of  the  line  under  these  conditions.  Note 
that  the  conditions  are  not  quite  standard,  in  that  the  power- 
factor  is  less  than  unity. 

Volts  to  neutral  =    ""LV^  =  62,400  volts. 

l.f  o 

The  resistance  of  each  conductor  of  the  line,  from  table,  equals 

200  X  0.2165  =  43.3  ohms. 

The  reactance  of  each  line  conductor  equals 

200  X  0.804  =  161  ohms. 

From  Table  7,  Appendix  B,  we  find  that  the  charging  current 
of  each  conductor  equals 

62  400 
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Power  t-aken  by  each  step-down  tranafonuer  equals 

If?.  3750  kw. 

C'urrfitit  taken  by  each  transformer  equals 
3,750,000 

Fig.  234  ahows  tiio  high-teiiaion  side  of  the  transformera  at  each 


Fi<i.  234,     Diagram  cii  a  transmiseion  line  showing  the  values  and 

rclaiivp  arrangement  of  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  line  and 

transformers, 
end  of  the  line.     The  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  transformers 
referred  to  the  iiigh-teusiuu  aide  arc  represented,  and  also  the 
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/une  =  v^70.6»  +  33.8*  +  2  X  70.6  X  33.8  cos  122* 
=  60.0  amp. 

The  PR  loss  in  one  line  wire  equals 

60.0*  X  43.3  =  156  kw. 

The  PR  loss  in  the  three  conductors  equals 

3  X  156  =^  468  kw. 

The  disruptive  critical  voltage  equals 

Eo  =  105,000  r  log  - 

r 


1K1 

=  105,000  X  0.288  log 


0.288 
=  82,300  volts. 

108  000 
Since  the  voltage  to  neutral  is  only '-^—  or  62,400  volts,  it  is 

V3 
less  than  the  critical  disruptive  voltage,  and  there  would  be  no 
corona  loss  in  fair  weather. 

The  corona  loss  =  0. 

Total  loss  in  line  wires  therefore  equals  the  PR  loss 

=  468  kw. 

Total  input  into  line  is  equal  to: 

Load  deUvered  to  step-down  transformers  =  11,250  kw. 
PR  loss  in  line  =       468  kw. 

Total  input  into  line  =  11,718  kw. 

11  250 
Efficiency  of  transmission  line  =  ^,'  ,^  =  96.0  per  cent. 

11,718 

Note  that  this  is  the  line  efficiency  under  the  special  condition  of 
a  load  with  a  lagging  power-factor  of  85  per  cent. 

Prob.  65-6.  Find  the  efficiency  of  the  line  in  Example  10,  if 
the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  were  raised  to  150,000  volts. 
Amount  of  power  delivered,  power-factor,  and  all  other  conditions 
the  same  as  in  the  example. 

92.  Over-all  Efficiency  of  Transmission.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  compute  the  efficiency  of  transmission  from  the 
generator  terminals  to  the  load  terminals,  and  to  determine 
the  power-factor  of  the  generator.    In  this  case  it  is  necea- 
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sary  to  comit  the  losses  in  the  transformers,  feeder  regulators, 
current  limiting  reactances  and  choke  coils  as  well  as  the  line 
losses.  The  simplest  way  to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of 
power  delivered  by  the  generator  is  to  combine  all  the  power 
quantities  taken  by  the  several  part's  of  the  system. 

First.  Resolve  the  power  taken  in  each  part  of  the  sj-s- 
ti>m  into  two  components  at  90"  to  each  other,  namely:  the 
Effective  Power,  and  the  Reactive  Power. 

Second.  Add  all  the  effective  power  quantities  together 
to  obtain  the  total  effective  power,  and  all  the  reactive  power 
quantities  to  obtain  the  total  reactive  power. 

Third.  Total  apparent  power  delivered  by  the  generator 
equals  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  total 
effective  and  the  total  reactive  power. 

Fourth.     The  power-factor  of  the  generator  equals  the 
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kv-a.,  of  which  V4410*  -  375(P  (or  4410  sin  32^)  equal  to  2326 
kv-a.  is  inductive  reactive  power. 

The  effective  power  consumed  by  each  line  wire  equals  60.0*  X 
43.3  =  156  kw. 

Construct  Fig.  237,  adding  the  195  kw.  in  phase  with  the  effective 
power  of  3750  kw.  deUvered  to  one  of  the  step-down  transformers 
by  the  line  wire  connected  to  it.    The  effective  power  consiuned 


i 


'X 


IT 


i 


Fig.  237.  Total  apparent  power  OT  delivered  to  the  step-up  trans- 
formers is  the  resultant  of  the  total  reactive  and  the  total  effective 
power  delivered. 

by  each  step-up  transformer  with  accompanying  choke  coils  and 
current-limiting  reactance  coils  is  composed  of  the  PR  loss  and  the 
core  losses.  The  core  losses  in  a  well-designed  transformer  of  this 
size  average  about  80  per  cent  of  the  PR  loss.  Total  effective 
power  loss  of  one  step-up  transformer  equals 

1.80  X  (60.0*  X  4.1)  »  26.6  kw. 
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Add  this  ill  Fig.  237  U>  the  lines  representing  the  previously  det«r- 
nuned  effective  power. 

The  iaductivB  reactive  power  taken  by  one  line  conductor  and 
one  step-up  transformer  equals 

(64.5  +  161)  60.0»  =  810  k%--a. 

Draw,  in  Fig.  237,  the  line  HA'  at  right  angles  QnggiiiK)  to  the  line 
OR,  to  scale  representing  this  810  kv-a.  inductive  reactive  power. 
Add  to  this  line  the  line  AT  roprcsenling  the  inductive  reactive 
t>ower  deh\'cred  lo  each  step-down  transformer,  namely  2326  kv-a. 
By  means  of  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  229,  the  equivalent  vdUgc 
to  neutral  at  the  sending  end  ia  found  to  equal  approximately 
66,600  vdtfl. 
The  capacity  reactive  power  in  each  phase  equals  approximately 

67.5  X  66,600  =  4496  kv-a. 

Draw  the  vector  VT  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  inductive- 
reactive-power  vectors.  This  completes  the  effective  and  rcacti\-c 
power  which  must  be  supphed  to  each  step-up  transformer  by  the 
generator.  The  resultant  vector  OT  will  thus  represent  the  power 
supphed  by  the  generator. 
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Referring  to  Fig.  236,  which  represents  the  total  power  delivered 
to  the  step-down  transformer,  we  see  that  the  effective  power  de- 
livered to  each  phase  of  the  load  equals 

3750  -  37  =  3713  kw. 

The  inductive  reactive  power  delivered  to  each  phase  of  the  load 
equals 

2326  -  321  =  2005  kv-a. 

From  Fig.  238,  constructed  from  these  values,  we  find  total 


Fig.  238.  The  total  effective  power  delivered  by  the  step-down  trans- 
formers to  the  load  is  represented  by  the  vector  OR,  Reactive  power 
delivered  equals  RX,    Effective  power  equals  OX. 

apparent  power  delivered  to  load  by  each  step-down  transformer 
equals  

V3713*  +  2005*  =  4218  kv-a. 

3713 
Power-factor  of  load  =  cos  ^  =  -rr^  =  88.0  per  cent. 

Total  effective  power  delivered  to  load  equals 

3713  X  3  =  11,139  kw. 

11 139 
Over-all  efficiency  of  transmission  =      '^^  =  94.4  per  cent. 

Prob.  6^-6.  Find  the  over-all  efficiency  of  transmission  of  Ex- 
ample 11  under  standard  conditions  when  delivering  the  same 
power  to  the  load  transformers. 

Prob.  67-6.  What  would  be  the  over-all  efficiency  of  trans- 
mission in  Example  11  if  the  voltage  were  raised  to  150,000  volts, 
all  other  conditions  remaining  as  in  Example  11?  Assume  that 
the  transformer  and  reactance  coils  are  rewoimd  so  that  they  have 
the  same  losses  as  before,  when  transforming  the  same  kilovdtr 
flinperes. 


SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTER  VI 

LONG  TRANSMISSION  LINES,  in  addition  to  resistance 
and  inductive  reactance,  have  a  capacity  reactance. 

CAPACITANCE  is  a  sort  of  electric  elasticity,  and  a  line 
possessing  it  may  be  likened  to  an  elastic  pipe-line. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  CAPACITANCE,  OR  ELASTICITY,  thai 
a  line  possesses,  is  measured  in  the  number  of  ampere-seconds 
of  electticity  which  one  volt  can  force  on  the  line.  If  one  volt 
could  force  one  ampere-second  on  the  line,  the  capacitance  of 
the  line  would  be  one  FARAD. 

The  equation  for  the  electric  charge  upon  a  condenser  is 
therefore 

0  =  EC, 
where      Q  =  quantity  of  electricity,  in  ampere-secobds. 
E  =  steady  pressure  across  line,  in  VOLTS. 
C  =  capacitance  of  line,  in  FAHADS. 

A  MICROFARAD  is  the  common  unit  of  capacitance,  and 
equals  one-millionth  of  a  farad. 
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series  combination  of  two  condensers  eadi  formed  by  one  wire 
and  the  ground.  This  assmnes  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
wires,  as  is  usuaL 

THE  CAPACITANCE  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  PARALLEL 
equals  the  sum  of  their  separate  capacitances. 

THE  CAPACITANCE  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES  equals 
the  recqirocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  their  separate 
capacitances. 

AN  ALTERNATING  E.M.F.  ACROSS  A  CONDENSER 
causes  an  alternating  current,  called  the  charging  current,  to 
flow  in  the  condenser.  If  the  ejn.f.  has  a  sine  wave-form, 
the  charging  current  will  have  a  sine  wave-form. 

THE  CHARGING  CURRENT  leads  the  impressed  voltage 
across  the  condenser  by  90  electrical  degrees. 

THE  CAPACITY  REACTANCE  of  a  circuit  is  the  ratio  of  the 
impressed  volts  to  the  charging  current  at  a  given  frequency. 

If  the  frequency  of  the  current  and  the  capacitance  of  the  line 
are  known,  the  capacity  reactance  can  be  found  from  the 
equation 

1 


X,= 


2Tr/C 


THE  CHARGING  CURRENT  OF  LINE  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  voltages  at  sending  and  receiving 
end,  by  twice  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line.  This  assumes 
that  the  capacitance  of  the  line  is  concentrated  in  two  conden- 
sers of  equal  capacitance,  one  situated  at  each  end  of  the  line. 
One-half  the  charging  current  is  assumed  to  be  sent  the  full 
length  of  the  line. 

Tables  of  capacitances  and  charging  currents  are  available  for 
lines  of  standard  sizes  of  conductors  and  standard  spadngs. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  MINOR  HARMONICS  in  the  wave- 
form of  the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  a  circuit  of  large  capaci- 
tance causes  the  charging  current  to  be  much  more  irregular 
in  form  than  the  e.m.f.  curve.  The  higher  the  frequency  of 
the  harmonic  the  greater  the  distortion  of  the  current  wave. 

THE  VOLTAGE  AT  THE  RECEIVING  END  of  long  un- 
loaded lines  is  usually  higher  than  the  voltage  at  the  sending 
end.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  voltage  to 
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overcome  the  resistance  is  negligibly  small,  so  that  the  voltage 
at  the  seoding  end  has  to  overcome  only  the  combination  of  the 
inductive  reactance  and  the  capacity  reactance.  Since  these 
two  reactances  are  opposite  in  effect,  the  voltage  at  the  send- 
ing end  equals  the  difference  between  the  voltage  required  to 
overcome  the  capacity  reactance  and  the  voltage  to  overcome 
the  inductive  reactance.  This  difference  is  smaller  than  the 
voltage  to  overcome  the  capacity  reactance  alone,  which  is  the 
voltage  at  the  receiving  end. 

THE  CAPACITY  CURRENT  MAY  IMPROVE  THE 
POWER-FACTOR  of  the  line  if  the  load  has  a  lagging  power- 
factor. 

UNDERGROUMD  AHD  SUBMARINE  CABLES  HAVE 
SUCH  LARGE  CAPACITANCE  and  the  breakdown  voltage  of 
the  insulation  is  so  low  that  it  is  impractical  to  transmit  alter- 
nating-current power  economically  to  any  great  distance  by 
means  of  them,  ten  miles  being  about  the  greatest  distance, 
and  13,000  volts  the  highest  pressure. 

LIGHTNING  DISCHARGES  NEAR  A  LINE  CAUSE 
SURGES  of  current  which  may  raise  the  e.m.f.  high  enough 
to  damage  the  highly  inductive  machinery,  if  the  surges  or 
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weather  losses  on  commercial  transmission  lines  using  stranded 
cables.  Fog,  sleet  and  snow  cause  greater  losses.  Smooth 
round  solid  wires  cause  less  loss. 


JP^  = 


m 


l(fi 


where 


/   = 

r  = 

8  = 

E  = 
Eq  = 


corona  loss  per  conductor  per  mile,  in  WATTS, 
frequency,  in  CYCLES  PER  SECOND, 
radius  of  cable,  in  INCHES, 
spacing  of  cables,  in  INCHES, 
impressed  voltage  to  neutral, 
disruptive  critical  voltage  to  neutral. 


THE  DISRUPTIVE  CRITICAL  VOLTAGE  for  clean 
stranded  cables  can  be  found  approximately  by  the  following 
formula : 


Eo  =  106,000  r  logj©  — 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  VI 
Prob.  68-6.  Power  is  transmitted  from  Mcppon,  III.,  to  Alton, 
HI.,  3  distance  of  28.7  miles,  at  66,000  volts,  three-phase,  25  cycles, 
The  lino  eonsista  of  No.  2,  stranded  copper,  stniog  in  horizontul 
plniie,  7j  feet  apart,  with  no  transixtaitions,  as  ahown  iii  Fig.  23S. 
Compute  the  eliarEiiig  current  of  this  line. 
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104,000  volts.  Frequency,  60  cycles.  Conductors  are  No.  00, 
copper,  six-strand,  hemp-center,  arranged  in  vertical  plane,  spaced 
96  inches  apart.  Compute,  by  formulas,  and  check  from  tables 
in  Appendix  B: 

(a)  Capacitance  of  line  per  conductor  to  neutral. 

(6)  Inductive  reactance  of  line  per  conductor  to  neutral. 

Prob.  61-6.  What  is  the  charging  current  of  the  Stanislaud- 
San  Francisco  line? 

Prob.  62-6.  When  the  line  is  open  at  the  San  Francisco  end, 
and  the  pressure  there  is  104,000  volts,  what  is  the  pressure  at  the 
Stanislaus  end? 

Prob.  63-6.  Compute  the  regulation  of  the  Stanislaus-San 
Francisco  line  with  load  of  85  per  cent  power-factor  lagging. 

Prob.  64-6.  What  is  the  voltage  at  the  Stanislaus  end  at  half- 
load,  0.95  power-factor  lagging?  Assume  voltage  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  maintained  constant  at  104,000  volts. 

Prob.  66-6.  If  the  voltage  at  the  Stanislaus  end  of  the  line 
should  become  118,000  volts  when  San  Francisco  is  taking  a 
load  of  10,000  kw.  at  0.80  lagging  power-factor,  what  will  be  the 
voltage  at  San  Francisco? 

Prob.  6^-6.    Compute  the  corona  loss  of  the  line  in  Prob.  62. 

Prob.  67-6.    What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  the  Stan« 
islaus-San  Francisco  line  at 
(o)  FuU  load,  unity  power-factor? 
(6)  FuU  load,  85  per  cent  lagging  ik)we]>factor? 

Prob.  63-6.  An  electric  power  company  ia  planning  to  trans- 
mit 22,500  kw.  at  110,000  volts,  three-phase,  OO-cycles,  over  a 
distance  of  200  miles.  Assimie  energy  to  cost  8  mills  per  kw-hr., 
and  estimate  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  etc.,  at  10  per  cent.  If 
there  are  two  lines  per  tower,  operated  in  parallel,  and  the  line 
carries  full  load  16  hours  per  day  and  half  load  8  hours  per  day 
every  day  of  the  year, 

(a)  What  size  aluminimi  cable  would  you  advise  be  used  at  35 
cents  per  pound  in  place? 

(6)  What  size  copper  cable  at  20  cents  per  pound  in  place? 

Prob.  69-6.  (a)  What  spacing  of  conductors  would  you  advise 
be  used  on  the  line  in  Prob.  68? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  charging  current  if  copper  cables  are  used? 
Neglect  line  drop. 

Prob.  70-6.  What  will  be  the  fair-weafiier  corona  loss,  negjiect- 
ing  line  drop,  on  the  line  if  installed  as  in  Prob.  69? 
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Prob.  71 -e.  Compute  the  regulation  of  the  line  in  Prob.  69,  at 
0.80  lagging  power-factor. 

Prob.  72-6.  Wliat  is  the  efficiency  of  the  transmiasion  line  and 
the  ixjwer-factor  at  the  generator  under  the  conditions  in  Prob.  69 
and  70? 

Prob.  73-^.  Tlie  "Electrical  World,"  April  25,  1914,  gives  tbe 
following  data  on  the  Cheat  Haven-Butler,  Pa.,  transmisalon  line: 
the  line  is  106  niilcs  long  and  operates  at  125,000  volts,  three-phase, 
60-cyclea,  2  lines  per  tower.  Conductors  No.  0,  copper,  six-strand, 
spaeed  in  vertical  plane,  60  inches  apart.  Compute  tlie  fair-weather 
corona  loss  using  these  data. 

Prob.  74-6.  What  is  the  charging  current  on  the  Cheat  Haven- 
Butler  line? 

Prob.  76-6.  What  is  the  line  regulation  of  line  in  Prob,  26 
when  transmitting  full  load  of  32,000  kw.  at  80  per  cent  lagging 
power-factor? 

Prob.  76-S.  Compute  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  the  line 
in  Prob.  76,  neglecting  the  transformers. 

Prob.  77-8,     \\"hat  is  the  power-factor  at  the  generators  of  the 


CHAPTER  VII 
ASYNGHR0N0U6  MOTORS 

It  is  shown  in  Art.  28  and  in  Chapter  VIII  that  an  alter- 
nating-current generator  may  operate  as  a  "synchronous 
motor, "  taking  electrical  power  into  its  armature  winding 
and  delivering  mechanical  power  at  its  shaft.  If  the  fre^ 
quency  of  the  power  supply  is  maintained  constant,  the 
speed  of  such  a  motor  will  be  the  same  at  all  loads  that  may 
be  put  upon  it  up  to  the  point  where  it  "  pulls  out "  and  stops. 
This  speed  is  the  "synchronous  speed"  and  its  value  in 
revolutions  per  second  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cycles  pei* 
second  divided  by  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  in  the  a-c. 
machine  under  consideration;  it  is  the  speed  at  which  the 
machine  would  have  to  be  driven  as  a  generator  to  produce 
an  e.m.f .  of  the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  supply  line. 

We  shall  also  see  that  no  considerable  torque  can  be 
exerted  by  an  a-c.  generator  operated  in  this  manner  as  a 
motor,  until  it  has  been  "synchronized/'  or  brought  up  to 
synchronous  speed.  If  suitable  polyphase  alternating  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  its  armature  winding,  we  shall  see  that  a 
comparatively  weak  torque  will  be  produced  in  the  poly- 
phase synchronous  motor,  if  the  field  is  stationary  or  is 
rotating  at  any  speed  less  than  sjmchronous  speed.  This 
torque  tends  to  start  it  or  to  bring  it  up  to  synchronous 
speed  and  is  due  to  eddy  currents  induced  in  the  pole-pieces 
or  pole-faces  by  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  poly- 
phase currents  in  the  polyphase  armature  windings. 

If  we  supply  single-phase  alternating  current  to  the  arma- 
ture of  a  single-phase  a-c.  generator  no  starting  torque  is 

produced.    This  difference  of  action  is  due  primarily  to  the 

427 
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fftct  that  in  the  polyphase  machine  the  flux  produced  by 
t.hr  supply  currcDts  is  rotating  around  the  shaft  of  tbe  ma- 
chine, whereas  in  the  single-phase  machine  the  direction  or 
poeition  of  the  flux  is  fixed  with  relation  to  the  windings, 
although  the  amount  of  Qux  varies  in  approximately  bar- 
raonlc  relation  to  time. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  "induction  motor" 
and  the  "synchronous  motor"  can  best  be  understood  by 
studying  carefully  the  difference  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  synchronous  motor  produces  the  torque  to  carry 
its  noniia)  load  at  synchronous  speed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  motor  produces  the  torque  to  start  it  from 
Ktiindstill.  The  load  torque  is  due  to  magnetic  attraction 
of  the  polos,  produced  by  the  alternating  currents  in  the 
"armature"  windings  for  the  poles  produced  by  the  direct 
current  in  the  "field"  winding,  this  direct  current  being 
supplied  from  some  external  source.  This  load  torque  can 
only  be  exerted  when  the  "field,"  or  rotor,  is  turning  at 
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The  induction-motor  torque  exerted  by  a  synchronouB 
motor  while  starting  is  usually  improved  by  any  meana 
which  increases  the  amount  of  induced  currents  in  the  rotor 
or  the  amount  of  the  inducing  flux  produced  by  the  stator 
windings.  Thus,  the  synchronous  motor  will  have  a  higher, 
starting  torque  if  its  pole-faces  are  of  solid  iron  than  if  they 
arc  of  laminated  iron  (although  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
is  thereby  reduced)  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of 
eddy  currents  in  the  pole-faces.  Thus,  also,  the  starting 
torque  is  much  increased  by  the  "squirrel-cage"  made  of 
copper  bars,  which  is  often  inserted  in  slots  prepared  for  the 
purpose  in  the  pole-faces,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  240,  because 
the  conductivity  of  the  copper  paths  thus  provided  for  the 
eddy  currents  is  much 
greater  than  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  iron 
paths  in  the  pole-faces 
which  these  currents 
would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  follow, 
it  will  be  explained 
that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  copper 
squirrel-cage  on  the 
rotor  of  synchronous 
generators  and  syn- 
chronous motors  is  to   Fie   240.    Field  with  squirrel-cage  winding 

J  i.L      1      J  for  75  kv-a,  and  larger  belted  alternators, 

reduce   the   tendency      „.   ,.    ,        »,  ,  •       .  „,    r- 

•'ft  eslinghfiuw  EUsctnc  and  Mjg.  Co. 
of  such   machines  to 

"hunt"  or  oscillate;   but  it  serves  also  very  usefully  to  in- 
crease the  induction -motor  torque  for  starting. 

93.  Construction  of  the  Polyphase  Induction  Motor. 
The  fundamental  structural  members  of  the  induction  motor 
are  the  stator  and  the  rotor.  The  stator  is  the  stationary 
frame,  made  of  steel  laminations  so  punched  and  bolted 
together  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  inside  ot  'wbiaVNa 
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iiccuratiCiy  foniipd  and  is  grooved  axiall^'  with  slots  into  which 
an  insuliiteci  winflinj;  is  laid.  This  winding  does  not  differ 
in  jiny  essential  respect  from  those  emjiloyed  for  altcraatiiig- 
current  Renerators,  whieh  arc  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter 
iX  of  the  "Fii-st  Course."  Quite  commonly  it  is  of  the  two- 
layer  tjiie  with  diamond-shaped  formed  eoils  as  in  Fig.  241, 
wliJL'li  is  a  copy  of  Fig.  353,  First  Course.     In   the  ciisi- 
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is  made  up  of  laminations  bolted  together,  punched  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  grooves  in  which  the  rotor  winding  is 
placed.  The  outside  cylindrical  surface  of  the  rotor  is 
accurately  formed  to  a  diameter  that  is  only  enough  less 
than  that  of  the  stator  in  which  it  revolves  to  give  a  safe 
mechanical  clearance.  The  radial  depth  of  the  air  gap 
l)etwecn  rotor  and  stator  is  commonly  between  0.02  and  0.08 
inch;  larger  values  cause  the  power-factor  of  the  motor  to 
bo  low,  and  smaller  values  make  it  difficult  to  adjust  and 
maintain  the  rotor  in  proper  mechanical  and  magnetic 
relation  to  the  stator. 

Induction  motors  are  classified  as  "squirrel-cage"  or  as 
'* wound-rotor"  motors,  according  to  the  method  of  placing 
in  the  rotor  slots  the  copper  circuits  in  which  the  stator 
magnetism  induces  the  currents  that  react  to  produce  the 
torque  of  the  motor.  In  Fig.  242  we  see  a  fully  wound 
stator  resting  on  its  base-plate,  and  surrounded  by  an  end- 
shield  (or  bearing)  and  three  different  rotors,  K,  L,  M,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  used  with  this  stator.  K  issl  squirrel- 
cage  winding  consisting  of  lightly-insulated  copper  bars 
which  have  been  pushed  through  the  rotor  slots  and  then 
welded,  riveted,  or  soldered  at  each  end  to  a  ring  of  copper 
or  bronze  which  connects  them  all  together  electrically. 
This  squirrel-cage  rotor  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
rotor  shown  in  Fig.  240,  except  that  the  latter  has  salient 
or  definite  poles  with  coils  carrying  direct  current,  which 
are  not  necessary  in  the  induction  motor.  The  slots  of  rotors 
L  and  M  in  Fig.  242  are  filled  with  a  well-insulated  winding 
very  similar  to  that  which  occupies  the  stator  slots.  The 
total  resistance  of  each  rotor  circuit  of  M  and  L  may  be  ad- 
just<3d  by  inserting  suitable  rheostats  between  the  terminals 
of  the  rotor  windings;  the  effect  is  (as  will  be  shown)  to  en- 
able us  to  control  the  speed  of  the  motor,  to  improve  the 
power-factor,  and  to  adjust  the  starting  torque  to  any  value 
that  may  be  desired,  thereby  making  the  motor  much  more 
flexible  than  when  a  squirrel-cage  rotor  is  used,    Thst  ^vk- 
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jiistiible  rcsistiinccs  may  he  mounlcci  within  the  rotor  and 
rontroUed  by  means  of  a  sliding  eollar  on  the  shaft  as  in  L, 
or  they  may  be  removed  entirely  from  the  motor  and  con- 
nected to  the  rotor  windings  llirough  eollectiug-rings  as  in 
W  (Fig.  242). 
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of  the  rotor  from  the  points  where  the  flux  is  most  dense 
toward  the  points  where  the  flux  is  less  dense  or  is  of  opposite 
sense.  The  rotating  flux  exerts  a  mechanical  force  upon  the 
conductors  which  carry  these  currents,  tending  to  turn  the 
rotor.  In  accordance  with  Lenz's  Law,  the  direction  of 
induced  e.m.f.  and  current  is  such  as  to  move  the  rotor  in  a 
direction  which  will  reduce  or  limit  the  induced  e.m.f.  and 
the  current;  in  other  words,  the  torque  produced  tends  to 
turn  the  rotor  in  the  same  direction  that  the  flux  is  moving. 

If  the  resisting  torque  is  not  too  great,  the  rotor  begins  to 
turn  and  is  gradually  accelerated.  As  its  actual  speed  in- 
creases, its  relative  speed  with  respect  to  the  revolving  flux 
decreases,  hence  the  induced  e.m.f.,  rotor  current  and  torque 
also  decrease.  When  the  rotor  speed  has  increased  to  such  a 
value  that  the  induced  e.m.f  .'s  and  rotor  currents  are  reduced 
to  a  value  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resisting  torque  due  to 
the  rotor  losses  and  to  whatever  load  may  be  upon  the  motor, 
there  is  no  longer  any  excess  torque  tending  to  accelerate  the 
motor,  and  its  speed  becomes  steady.  Therefore,  the  final 
speed  will  not  be  as  high  for  a  heavy  load  as  it  will  be  for  a 
light  load.  If  there  were  no  load  on  the  motor  and  no 
frictional  or  magnetic  losses  in  the  rotor,  the  speed  would 
become  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  revolving  flux  or  the 
''synchronous  speed"  —  that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions 
around  the  shaft  which  any  given  pole  on  the  stator  makes 
per  minute  or  per  second;  because  then  no  torque  and  no 
rotor  current  would  be  necessary,  hence  no  induced  rotor 
e.mi.  and  no  speed  difference  between  the  stator  flux  and 
the  rotor  would  be  required. 

The  difference  between  the  actual  speed  of  the  rotor  and 

the  synchronous  speed  is  called  the  ''slip,"  and  it  is  usually 

expressed  in  percentage  of  the  synchronous  speed.    Thus,  if 

a  motor  has  a  speed  of  1140  r.p.m.  at  full  load  with  a  slip  of 

5  per  cent,  the  stator  magnetism  of  this  motor  is  revolving 

1140 
at  a  speed  of  rr^ ,  or  1200  rev.  per  min.    At  zero  load,  the 
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rotor  of  this  motor  will  turn  at  very  nearly  1200  rev.  per  min., 
as  the  PR,  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  in  the  rotor" 
will  be  practically  zero  and  the  friction  losses  very  Bmall. 

Suppose  that  the  e.ra.f.  applied  to  the  stator  of  the  motor 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ha-s  a  frequency  of 
fiO  cycles  per  second.  The  stator  must  therefore  be  wound 
for  three  pairs  of  poles  (6  poles),  because  the  moving  stator 
poles  induce  the  counter  e.m.f.  in  each  stator  conductor 
as  well  as  the  active  e.m.f.  in  each  rotor  conductor,  and  the 
number  of  pairs  of  poles  passing  any  given  conductor  per 
8ecx>nd  is  the  same  as  the  frequency  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  that 
conductor  in  cycles  per  second.  Thus,  frequency  of  counter 
e.m.f.  in  stator  (equal  of  course  to  the  frequency  of  imprffised 
e.m.f.)   is  equal  to  synchronous  speed  in  revolutions  .per 

second  times  number  of  pairs  of  poles;  or,  60  =  -^    X  3. 

The  synchronous  speed  of  the  induction  motor  is  calcuiated 
from  the  numlw^r  of  poles  on  the  stator  and  the  .frequency 
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of  3  r.p.a.    In  Fig.  243  it  is  assumed  that  the  atator  poles 
turn  clockwise. 

At  any  instant,  the  rotor  conductor  situated  under  the 
middle  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  stator,  or  at  the  points 
where  the  stator  flux  is  most  dense,  will  have  the  largest 


Fio.  243.  The  rotor  conductors  are  here  assumed  to  have  resiBtance 
but  no  inductance.  The  dot  ©  represents  the  induced  current  as 
flowing  toward  the  observer,  the  ®  as  flowing  away  from  him. 

value  of  e.m.f.  induced,  and  the  rotor  conductors  midway 
between  stator  polea  will  have  no  e.m.f.  induced  in  them. 
As  usual,  an  e.m.f.  in  direction  toward  the  reader  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dot  O,  and  an  e.m.f.  away  from  the  reader  is 
represented  by  a  cross  ©.  Now,  Fig.  243  is  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  electrical  circuits  of  the  rotor  are  non- 
inductive,  —  that  they  offer  resistance  but  have  zero  in- 
ductive reactance.  Then,  at  any  instant,  the  conductors 
which  have  the  greatest  induced  e.m.f.  have  also  the  greatest 
current  Bowing  through  them,  and  this  current  QiOTn^m^^ 
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direction  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  The  relative  magnitudes  of 
these  currents  in  the  various  rotor  conductors  is  indicAtcd 
roughly  by  the  relative  size  of  the  direction-symbols  in  the 
small  circles  which  represent  cross-sections  of  rotor  con- 
ductors iu  Fig.  243.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  effect  of  these 
rotor  currcTits  ia  to  produce  a  set  of  poles  A',',  S,',  N/',  S" 
on  the  surface  of  the  rotor  midway  between  th«  stator  poles 
JV,',  S,',  N,",  S,".  As  the  rotor  pole  N,'  is  pushed  by  the 
stator  pole  N,'  and  pulled  by  the  stator  pole  S,',  it  is  evident 
bow  the  torque  of  the  motor  Ls  produced.  As  the  stator 
poles  move,  the  e.m.f.'8  and  currents  wliich  are  induced  in 
the  rotor  also  progress,  and  the  rotor  poles  therefore  move  in 
exact  synchronism  with  the  stator  poles  and  maintain  the 
same  position  with  relation  to  them,  regardless  of  how  the 
rotor  circuits  may  be  wound  or  connected  together. 

Fig.  244  is  drawn  to  show  what  effect  would  be  produced 
if  the  rotor  conductors  were  to  have  zero  resistance  but  con- 
siderable inductive  reactance.     In  this  case,  the  maximum 
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the  torque  of  an  induction  motor  is  often  weaker  at  the  mo- 
ment of  starting  than  it  is  after  the  rotor  has  attained  some 
speed.  At  standstill,  the  frequency  of  the  rotor  currents 
has  a  maximum  value,  in  fact  equal  to  the  frequency  of 


Fki.  244.  The  rotor  conductors  are  here  assumed  to  have  reactance 
but  no  resistance.  Note  that  the  poles  on  the  rotor  are  directly 
opposite  KimilHT  poles  on  the  i^tator, 

fitator  currents;  and  when  the  usual  amount  of  inductance 
is  associated  with  each  rotor  conductor  or  circuit,  this  rep- 
rcsente  a  relatively  large  value  of  reactance  in  the  rotor. 
Although  the  induced  e.m.f.'s  in  the  rotor  are  relatively  lai^ 
on  account  of  the  large  value  of  slip,  the  torque  may  be  rela- 
tively weak  at  starting  because  of  the  unfavorable  position 
of  rotor  poles,  i.e.,  of  rotor  current-sheet  with  respect  to  the 
stator  poles.  When  the  rotor  turns  near  synchronous  speed 
(as  it  ordinarily  floes  at  full  load  or  less),  the  frequency  of 
rotor  c.m.f.  is  small  and  the  inductive  reactance  of  the  rotor 
is  small  for  the  same  inductance,  hence  each  ampere  of  rotor 
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curreut  will  contribute  much  more  torque  than  at  ataiKistill, 
because  of  the  more  favorable  positiun  of  rotor  poles  relative 
to  stator  poles  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  243  and  244. 

Prob.  1-7.  What  is  the  eynchronoua  apeed,  or  angular  velocity 
of  the  rotating  flux  in  rev,  per  min.,  for  an  induction  motor  stator 
wound  for  8  poles  and  connected  U>  (a)  a  60-eycle  circuit,  (b)  a 
25-cycle  circuit? 

Prob.  2-7.  If  the  zero-load  speed  of  an  induction  motor  ia  718 
r.p.m.,  when  conuected  to  60-cyclc  mains,  what  must  be  the  num- 
ber of  poles  for  which  ita  stator  is  wound? 

Prob.  3-7.  The  actual  rotor  spc-cd  at  fuQ  load  for  the  motor 
in  Prob.  2  is  698  r.p.m.  What  is  the  per  cent  slip  at  (a)  <ero  load, 
(6)  full  load? 

Prob.  4-7.  A  certain  induction  motor  driven  from  60-cyolo 
mains  has  a  full-load  speed  of  S60  r.p.m.  and  a  isero-load  speed  of 
S06  r.p.m.  Calculate:  (a)  For  how  many  polea  the  stator  must 
be  wound,  {b)  the  synchronous  speed,  (r)  the  per  cent  slip  at  full 
load,  (d)  the  per  cent  speed  regulation  of  motor,  (c)  the  per  cent 
shp  at  zero  load. 
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links  with  the  stator  winding  leaks  through  the  air  gap  from  one 
stator  pole  to  another  without  linking  the  rotor  winding? 

Prob.  9-7.  If  the  electrical  circuit  is  opened  in  each  phase  of 
the  rotor  winding  in  Prob.  4  when  the  motor  is  carrying  fuU-load 
torque,  what  will  the  speed  become?  (6)  Approximately  what  will 
be  ihe  starting  torque  of  the  motor  under  this  condition? 

ProB.  10-7.  When  the  electrical  circuit  is  complete  in  each  phase 
of  the  rotor  in  Prob.  4,  at  what  angle  (mechanical-  or  space-degrees) 
from  the  stator  poles  would  the  corresponding  rotor  poles  tend  to 
be  formed,  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Ohms  reactance  (xa)  of  each  rotor  circuit  equal  to  the  ohms 
resistance  (rt)  of  the  same  circuit; 

<'>  'i  -  V 

X9      3 
(c)  —  =  7?    Illustrate  by  diagrams  similar  to  Fig.  243  and  244. 
fi      4 

Prob.  11-7.  What  would  be  the  answers  to  the  questions  of 
Prob.  7  if  the  number  of  turns  per  rotor  coil  is  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  niunber  of  turns  per  stator  coil,  the  two  windings  being  in  all 
other  respects  exactly  alike? 

Prob.  12-7.  What  would  be  the  answers  to  the  questions  of 
Prob.  8  on  the  additional  assiunption  stated  in  Prob.  11? 

Prob.  13-7.  If  the  circuit  of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding  in 
the  motor  of  Prob.  4  be  opened  and  the  rotor  is  coupled  to  an  ex- 
ternal source  of  mechanical  power  which  drives  it  at  synchronous 
speed  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotating  field,  what 
will  be  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  between  terminals  of 
each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding? 

Prob.  14-7.  What  will  be  the  voltage  between  terminals  of 
each  rotor  phase  in  Prob.  13,  under  the  specifications  stated  in 
Prob.  7  for  windings  and  flux? 

Prob.  16-7.  If  the  circuit  of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding 
in  the  motor  of  Prob.  4  be  opened  and  the  rotor  is  coupled  to  an 
external  source  of  mechanical  power  which  drives  it  at  a  speed  of 
1200  r.p.m.  in  the  same  direction  that  the  stator  flux  is  moving, 
what  will  be  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f  .'s  induced  between  terminals 
of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding? 

Prob.  16-7.  What  will  be  the  voltage  between  terminals  of  each 
rotor  phase  in  Prob.  15,  under  the  specifications  stated  in  Prob.  7 
for  windings  and  flux? 
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Pxob.  17-7.  If  the  circuit  of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  wiDding 
in  the  motor  of  Prob.  4  be  opened  and  the  rotor  is  coupled  to  some 
external  mechanical  power,  at  what  speeds  may  it  be  driven  in 
order  that  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f .'s  induced  between  the  ter- 
minals of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding  shall  be  25  cycles  when  the 
frequency  of  polyphase  e.m.f /s  impressed  upon  the  stator  windings 
is  60  cycles? 

Prob.  18-7.  What  will  be  the  voltage  between  terminals  of  each 
rotor  phase  in  Prob.  17,  under  the  specifications  stated  in  Prob.  7 
for  windings  and  flux?  (Note  that  the  induction  motor  in  Problons 
13  to  18  acts  as  a  frequency-changer.) 

Prob.  19-7.  (a)  If  the  rotor  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  4  is  wound 
exactly  like  the  stator,  and  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  torque 
produced  by  stator  flux,  and  £lt  one-half  of  synchronous  speed, 
what  will  be  the  frequency  of  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  rotor? 

(6)  If  the  terminals  of  the  rotor  windings  in  this  motor  be  con- 
nected to  the  stator  terminals  of  an  exactly  similar  motor,  at  what 
speed  will  the  rotor  of  the  second  motor  tend  to  rotate? 

(c)  If  the  motor  of  part  (6)  be  aligned  with  the  motor  of  part  (a) 
in  such  manner  that  they  tend  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  two  be  coupled  together  mechanically  in  this  position,  at  what 
speed  should  the  shafts  rotate  when  polyphase  e.m.f.'s  of  60  cycles 
frequency  are  impressed  on  the  stator  of  No.  1  while  the  rotor 
terminals  of  No.  2  are  short-circuited  together? 

96.  The  Rotating  Magnetic  Field.  The  production  of 
torque  in  the  induction  motor  depends  primarily  upon' a 
movement  of  the  flux  or  polar  regions  on  the  stator,  around 
the  axis  of  the  rotor.  This  fact  is  so  important,  and  so 
diflScult  sometimes  to  follow,  that  we  should  pause  to  study 
it  carefully  and  in  detail.  Fig.  245  represents  the  stator 
of  a  two-phase  two-pole  induction  motor.  When  a  current 
flows  positively  through  phase  A  (that  is,  let  us  assume, 
from  A  toward  A'  through  the  rear  end-connection),  while 
no  current  flows  in  phase  J5,  a  compass  needle  R  pivoted  at 
the  axis  of  the  stator  would  point  its  north  end  upward,  as 
shown  by  the  full  arrow  a.  When  current  flows  positively 
(from  B  toward  B*  through  the  rear  end-connection)  in  phase 
B  while  no  current  flows  in  phase  A^  the  north  pole  of 
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the  compass  R  would  point  to  the  right,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  arrow  b. 

Now  connect  coils  A  and  fi  to  a  two-phaae  source  of  power, 
so  that  a  current  flows  in  each  of  them,  these  two  currents 


Fio.  245.  Thestatorof  a  tvo-phaaeinductioDmotor.  A  positive  current 
in  phase  A  causes  the  magnetic  needle  n  U>  point  up.  A  positive  cur* 
rent  in  phaae  B  causes  a  magnetic  needle  n  to  point  to  the  right. 


Fta.  246.  The  eurves  show  the  values  and^directiona  of  the  component 
Btator  fields  of  motor  in  Fig.  245  at  the  various  instants  during  one 
and  one-half  cycles.  Note  that  the  field  due  to  phase  A  leads  the  field 
due  to  phaae  B  by  90°. 

being  eiqual  in  value  (on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
circuits)  and  having  90  electrical  degrees  phase  difference. 
Let  us  find  the  relative  strength  of  the  resultant  magnetic 
field  due  to  the  stator  windings  at  successive  instants  of 
tinie-i:  period'  apart,  and  its  direction  as  indicated  by  the 
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compass  needle  R.  The  chosen  instants  are  represented  by 
d,  tt,  ts,  etc.,  in  Fig.  24ft,  and  the  method  of  finding  the 
corresponding  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  field 
R  is  indicated  cornspondingly  at  ti,  it,  U,  etc.,  in  Fig.  247, 
At  (i,  the  current  in  phase  A  has  its  maximum  positive  value 
and  the  current  in  phase  B  is  zero,  consequently  the  resultant 


(M  ('.)  (',)  ('.) 
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it  is  still  in  the  positive  or  upward  direction;  at  the  same 
instant  (as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  246),  the  field  due  to  phase 
B  has  increased  from  zero  to  the  value  6  =  ^  sin  45°  = 
0.707  0m,  and  its  direction  is  positive  or  toward  the  right. 
The  resultant  of  these  components  taken  together  is 
i2  =  V2  X  0.707  0m  =  0m,  as  shown  at  fe  in  Fig.  247. 

In  similar  fashion  we  follow  the  resultant  field  during  one 
complete  cycle  from  h  to  fo,  and  we  find  that  any  given  mag- 
netic polar  region  on  the  stator  will  travel  over  the  distance 
occupied  by  two  polar  regions  of  the  stator  winding.  That 
is,  in  the  case  under  consideration  in  Fig.  245,  246  and  247, 
although  there  are  always  two  magnetic  polar  regions  on  the 
surface  of  the  stator  (diametrically  opposite,  it  being  a  two- 
pole  winding),  both  of  these  poles  will  sweep  around  the 
axis  while  keeping  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  making 
one  complete  revolution  in  the  stator  for  each  cycle  of  e.m.f. 
impressed  on  the  stator  windings,  which  means  60  rev.  per 
sec.  if  the  frequency  is  60  cycles.  By  a  similar  analysis,  it 
could  be  shown  that  if  the  stator  were  wound  for  4  poles 
instead  of  2,  the  time  of  two  cyclfes  of  impressed  e.m.f.  would 
be  required  for  each  of  the  four  poles  to  move  completely 

around  the  stator,  or  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  stator 

fin 
magnetism  would  be  -^  =  30  rev.  per  sec.  corresponding  to 

a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  sec.     Each  magnetic  pole  on  a 

25 
stator  wound  for  6  poles  would  make  -^  =  ^1  revolutions  of 

the  stator  per  second  or  500  r.p.m.,  when  the  motor  is  con- 
nected to  a  25-cycle  circuit. 

When  the  stator  is  wound  for  three  phases  (and  2  poles) 
the  analysis  of  magnetic  relations  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  248, 
249  and  250.  When  current  flows  in  phase  A  only,  in  posi- 
tive direction  (A  toward  A'  in  the  rear  end-connection),  the 
flux  is  in  direction  indicated  by  Oa  in  Fig.  248;  similarly, 
positive  direction  of  current  in  phases  B  and  C  produce  flux 
in  the  direction  Ob  and  Oc  respectively.    At  the  instant  ii^ 
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we  see  from  Fig,  249  that  phasca  A,  B  and  C  produce  fluxes 
respectively  as  follows  (the  currents  or  component  fluxes  A, 
B,  C  of  Fig.  249  being  120°  apart): 

o  =  ^  (in  positive  direc- 
tion, as  indicated 
by    Oa    in    Fig. 


=  ^  sin  30°  =  0.5  *. 
(in  negative  direc- 
tion, or  opposite 
to  Ob  in  Fig.  248). 

=  ««  sin  30°  =  0.5  «, 
(in  negative  direc- 
tion, or  opposite 
to  Oc  in  Fig.  248). 


Flo.  248.  DiaRrtttn  of  the  stator  wind- 
ings <if  a.  throe-phaao  two-pole  motor. 
Thr  arrowB  show  the  direction  of  the 
flux  duo  to  poaitive  currents  in  the 
phase  windings. 


In   Fig.   250    (d),    these 
three  component   fluxes 
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and  is  still  negative,  or  in  direction  opposite  to'Oc  in  Fig.  248. 
The  resultant  total  magnetic  field  at  this  instant  is  shown 
as  i2  in  Fig.  250  (fe),  and  is  seen  to  have  moved  30*^  from 
its  previous  position  in  Fig.  250  ((i)  yV  period  earlier,  although 
it  has  exactly  the  same  numerical  strength,  namely,  1.5  0,«. 


Fig.  250.  Vector  diagrams  showing  how  the  fluxes  produced  by  the 
three-phase  winding  of  the  motor  in  Fig.  248  combine  so  as  to  pro- 
duce always  the  same  resultant  field  of  1.5  ^.  This  flux,  however,  is 
rotating. 

Between  the  instants  ti  and  U  the  elapsed  time  is  ^  period, 
and  we  see  from  Fig.  250  that  meanwhile  the  position  of  the 
resultant  flux  R  has  progressed  steadily  at  uniform  angular 
velocity  through  90  mechanical  degrees,  maintaining  mean- 
while a  constant  strength  represented  by  1.5  0m.  Continu- 
ing the  analysis  further  along  the  same  lines,  we  might  show 
that  for  each  cycle  of  impressed  e.m.f.  or  stator  current, 
every  magnetic  pole  of  the  stator  flux  moves  progressively 
over  the  space  occupied  by  two  adjacent  polar  regions  of 
the  stator  winding.  Thus,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  two- 
phase  motor,  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  rotating  flux 
is  ^  or  30  rev.  per  sec.  in  a  60-cycle  motor  having  4  poles 
(2  pairs),  and  ^  or  8i  r.p.s.  in  a  25-cycle  motor  having  6 
poles  (3  pairs). 

Piob.  20-7.    The  three-phase  stator  of  Fig.  248  is  connected  in 
star  to  a  three-phase  supply  line.    The  line  wire  connected  to 
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phase  B  breaks.  Explain,  by  aid  of  a  sketch,  what  happens  to  both 
the  position  and  the  value  of  the  resultant  flux  R. 

Prob.  21-7.  The  stator  coila  A  and  B  of  the  two-phaae  motor 
of  Fig.  245  arc  connect«d  to  two  phases  (e.m.f.'8  of  equal  value  but 
120  electrical  degrees  phase  difference)  of  a  three-phase  supply  line, 
Draw  vectors  OR  as  in  Fig.  250  to  represent  the  direction  and 
\'itlue  of  the  resultant  flux  at  successive  Instants  of  time  ^  period 
apart,  beginning  when  (he  eurreot  in  phase  A  has  its  niBYimnin  pod- 
live  value. 

Prob.  33-7.  The  stator  coils  A  and  B  of  the  three-phase  motor 
of  Fig.  248  are  connected  to  a  two-phase  line  (e.m.f.'s  of  equal  value 
but  90  electrical  degrees  phase  difference).  Draw  vectors  OR  as 
in  Fig.  247  to  represent  the  direction  and  value  of  the  resultant 
(lux  at  successive  instants  of  time  j  period  apart,  beginning  when 
the  current  in  phase  A  has  its  maximum  positive  value. 

Piob.  33-7.  For  convenience  in  mathematical  analysis,  a  mog- 
iielic  held  which  has  fixed  direction  but  strength  varying  barmon- 
ically  with  respect  to  time  (that  is,  a  single-phase  field)  is  sometimea 
cuiiciidered  to  be  composed  of  two  fields  which  are  of  equal  and 
constant  strength,  and  arc  rotating  at  uniform  and  equal  angular 
velocity  but  in  opposite  directions.     Demonstrate  whether  this 
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(a)  The  maximum  amount  of  torque  which  can  be  de- 
veloped to  start  the  motor,  and  the  methods  for  controlling 
this  torque. 

(b)  The  current  required  to  start  the  motor  against  any 
given  resisting  torque. 

(c)  The  power-factor  of  the  starting  current. 

There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  a  squirrel-cage 
motor  and  a  wound-rotor  motor  in  respect  to  these  important 
factors,  consequently  we  shall  discuss  first  the  squirrel-cage 
motor,  and  later  indicate  where  the  wound-rotor  motor  differs. 

At  the  moment  of  starting,  a  squirrel-cage  motor  is  exactly 
like  a  transformer  which  has  a  short-circuited  secondary 
and  an  air-gap  in  the  magnetic  circuit  between  primary 
(stator)  and  secondary  (rotor).  The  secondary  is  stationary, 
and  the  rotating  flux  has  the  same  angular  velocity  with 
respect  to  both  rotor  and  stator.  The  secondary  current 
per  circuit  is  equal  to  the  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  per  cir- 
cuit divided  by  the  secondary  impedance  per  circuit.  This 
impedance  depends  upon  the  values  of  resistance  and  re- 
actance. The  resistance  is  a  fixed  quantity  in  this  type  of 
motor  and  is  made  low  in  order  that  the  eflSciency  may  be 
high;  the  reactance  depends  directly  upon  the  rotor  in- 
ductance per  circuit  and  upon  the  frequency  of  the  rotor 
currents  or  e.m.f. 's  induced  in  the  rotor  conductors.  The 
rotor  inductance  ia  due  to  flux  (caused  by  the  currents  in 
rotor  conductors)  which  links  with  rotor  but  not  with  stator 
conductors;  its  value  is  approximately  constant  in  a  given 
motor.  The  rotor  frequency  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
slip  and  has  a  large  value,  equal  to  stator  frequency,  when 
the  motor  is  at  standstill  or  is  being  started. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
starting  a  squirrel-cage  induction  motor,  the  secondary  re- 
actance (X2)  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  secondary 
resistance  (r2).  Therefore,  the  rotor  currents  will  lag  nearly 
90  electrical  degrees  behind  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  rotor 
circuits.    The  conditions  are  then  as  represented  in  Fig.  244^ 
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and  the  stutor  flux  is  revolving  at  sj-nchronous  speed  with 
respect  to  the  rotor.  The  rotor  poles  or  magneto-motive 
forces  are  almost  directly  opposed  to  the  stator  poles  or 
m.m.f.'s;  consequently,  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  flux 
which  links  with  the  stator  coils  and  generates  the  countpr 
c.m.f.  in  them  leaks  through  the  air  gap  from  one  part  of 
the  stator  to  another  without  linking  the  rotor,  and  the 
induced  c.m.f.'s  in  the  rotor  circuits  are  less  than  directly 
proportional  to  the  slip.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  leakage  reactance  of  the  stator,  or  primary  of  the  trans- 
former, ia  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  air  gap,  ajid  that 
the  reacting  c.m.f.  due  to  reactance  and  load  component 
of  stator  current  (taken  to  balance  the  ampere-turns  of  the 
secondary,  and  la^ng  nearly  90°  behind  the  impressed 
e.m.f.)  is  almost  directly  opposite  in  phase  to  the  ejn.f. 
impreaaed  on  the  stator,  so  that  the  reduction  of  induced 
e.m.f.  thereby  ia  relatively  large. 

We  may  summarize  our  analysis  as  follows,  with  particu- 
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full-load  current  from  the  line.  Rather  complete  data  is 
given  in  Table  I. 

Second,  The  power-factor  of  the  starting  current  is  low. 
When  starting  against  full-load  torque,  a  squirrel-cage  motor 
will  have  a  power-factor  of  about  55  to  60  per  cent.  This 
is  because  the  ratio  of  inherent  reactance  to  resistance 
in  the  short-circuited  secondary  (rotor)  is  large.  This  in 
turn  is  due  principally  to  the  large  value  of  slip  and  of 
secondary  frequency,  and  to  the  relatively  large  values  of 
leakage  inductance  in  both  primary  and  secondary  caused 
by  the  air  gap  between  them. 

Third.  The  starting  torque  is  low  in  relation  to  the 
starting  current,  principally  because  of  the  imfavorable 
position  of  the  rotor  currents  and  poles  with  respect  to  the 
stator  poles  (see  Fig.  244).  The  maximum  torque  that  can 
be  developed  in  a  given  squirrel-cage  motor  to  start  it  from 
rest  is  limited  by  its  design  (values  of  r2  and  X2),  and  in  the 
average  motor  is  about  1.5  times  full-load  torque.  Table  I 
gives  more  complete  data. 

Prob.  26-7.  (a)  Calculate  the  actual  full-load  speed  in  r.p.m.  for 
the  20-h.p.  90Q-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I,  operating  from  a  60-cycle 
2300-volt  circuit. 

(6)  Calculate  the  current  taken  from  each  line  wire  at  full  load 
by  this  motor,  if  it  is  three-phase. 

(c)  Calculate  full-load  torque  in  pound-feet  at  the  pulley  for  this 
motor. 

Prob.  27-7.  For  the  motor  of  Prob.  26,  calculate  the  following 
additional  items:  (a)  Actual  starting  current,  amperes  per  line 
wire  if  started  against  rated-load  torque  at  line  voltage.  (6)  Torque 
(pound-feet)  per  ampere  when  starting  under  this  condition, 
(c)  Torque  (pound-feet)  per  ampere  at  full  load. 

Prob.  28-7.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  26,  with  relation  to 
the  2(>-h.p.  1200-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I. 

Prob.  2^7.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  27,  with  relation  to 
the  motor  of  Prob.  28. 
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TABLE  II 

EFFICIENCIES  AND  POWER-FACTORS  OF  60-CTCLE,  2-,  AND  3-PHA8E  8QUIRREI/- 

GAGE  Induction  Motors  made  bt  the  Richmond  Electric  Co. 

850  R.p.m. 


H.p. 

Per  oent  efficiency. 

] 

Per  oeni 

bpower- 

laotOT. 

Lood. 

Lood. 

i 

i 

f 

1 

U 

i 

1 

f 

1 

n 

1 

58 

74 

77 

78 

77 

45 

62 

71 

75 

77 

2 

61 

75 

78 

80 

78 

47 

63 

72 

77 

78 

3 

63 

77 

80 

81 

80 

47 

63 

73 

78 

80 

5 

65 

79 

81 

82 

81 

50 

66 

76 

80 

82 

7.5 

66 

81 

82 

83 

83 

52 

70 

76 

81 

83 

10 

66 

81 

83 

84 

84 

54 

72 

78 

82 

83 

15 

66 

83 

84 

85 

84 

56 

73 

79 

84 

86 

20 

67 

86 

88 

88 

88 

56 

73 

80 

86 

88 

25 

67 

87 

88 

88 

87 

57 

74 

81 

86 

87 

30 

67 

86 

87 

88 

88 

58 

75 

82 

87 

89 

35 

67 

85 

86 

88 

87 

57 

75 

83 

87 

88 

40 

67 

85 

87 

88 

87 

57 

76 

84 

88 

89 

45 

68 

86 

88 

89 

88 

57 

76 

84 

88 

90 

50 

68 

86 

88 

89 

88 

58 

75 

83 

88 

90 

60 

68 

86 

88 

89 

88 

58 

75 

83 

89 

91 

75 

68 

87 

88 

89 

89 

58 

75 

84 

90 

92 

1140 

R.p.n 

1. 

H.p. 

Per  a 

mt  effic 

iency. 

Peroen 

t  power 

-factor. 

Load. 

Load. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

a 

I 

* 

! 

1 

U 

0.25 

50 

62 

64 

65 

63 

40 

52 

57 

62 

63 

0.5 

53 

66 

70 

72 

71 

43 

50 

66 

70 

72 

1 

53 

73 

76 

77 

77 

45 

59 

68 

75 

77 

2 

60 

78 

80 

81 

80 

51 

66 

75 

80 

81 

3 

61 

79 

81 

83 

81 

54 

70 

78 

83 

84 

5 

62 

79 

82 

83 

82 

54 

70 

79 

85 

87 

7.5 

64 

82 

84 

84 

82 

56 

72 

82 

86 

87 

10 

65 

83 

84 

85 

84 

56 

73 

82 

87 

89 

15 

65 

83 

85 

86 

85 

57 

75 

84 

88 

88 

20 

67 

85 

86 

86 

85 

57 

75 

84 

89 

91 

25 

66 

84 

86 

86 

85 

57 

75 

84 

89 

91 

30 

65 

84 

85 

86 

86 

56 

74 

84 

89 

91 

35 

67 

85 

86 

86 

85 

55 

75 

85 

89 

90 

40 

68 

85 

86 

87 

86 

55 

75 

84 

89 

91 

45 

68 

85 

86 

87 

86 

56 

74 

84 

89 

91 

50 

68 

86 
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87 

58 

76 
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97.   Starting  Torque  of  Polyphase  Induction  Motors.     If 

wc  alter  the  design  of  tbe  motor  so  as  to  (■luinge  the  ratio  of 
Xi  (reactance  per  secondary  circuit  at  standstill)  to  ri  (re- 
sistance per  secondary  circuit),  while  keeping  the  total  sec- 
ondary impedance  (Vrj"  +  x^)  constant,  wc  find  that  the 
actual  maximum  stiirting  torque  will  be  attained  when  fj  =  Xj. 
It  may  be  shown,  cither  mathematically  or  by  test,  that  the 
actual  value  of  this  maximum  torque  at  standstill  depends 
upon  factors  of  design  and  operation,  as  follows:* 

(n)  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  turns  per  secondarj'  circuit. 

(b)  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage 
induced  per  turn  of  the  secondary  circuit  at  standstill. 

•  These  relfttions  may  be  exiilained  aa  follows: 

(i)  Doubling  the  number  of  turns  per  secondary  circuit,  other 
Ihiii)^  being  equal,  would  double  the  e.m.f.  induc«i  in  each  secondary 
firiniit.  This  would  cause  the  current  per  circuit  to  be  doubled  if  rt 
ami  X,  remain  unchanged.     With  twice  as  many  rotor  conductors, 
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(c)  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  rotating  field. 

(d)  It  is  inversely  proportioiiiil  to  the  value  of  secondary 
resiatance  per  circuit,  which  is  assumed  to  be  inade  equal  to 
the  reactance  per  circuit. 

To  increase  the  startiiig  torque,  there- 
fore, we  have  to  make  one  or  more  of 
the  following  changes: 

(a)  Increase  the  number  of  coaductors 
on  the  rotor.  This  can  be  done  when 
ilcsigning  a  new  motor,  but  is  not  pnvc- 
ti cable  for  a  motor  already  constructed. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the 
number  of  3C(;ondary  turns  affects  the 
value  of  secondiiry  inductance. 

(&)  IncreaEe  the  voltage  applied  U 
stator.  This  will  increase  the  count^^r 
e.m.f.  in  stator,  the  flux,  and  therefore 
also  the  voitago  indueetl  per  tuni  of  the 
s<'<'ondary.  Ijirge  motors  would  diivw 
Uio  much  currentfrom  the  line  if  stiirted 
even  at  full-load  voltage.  Thus  it  is 
neccssjuy  to  cut  down  the  line  voltage  p,,..  2.il.  nirec-phas 
for  starting.  The  stator  voltage  may  l)e  wurting  rorii]icnAitoT 
controlled  by  introducing  an  adjustable 
n^istance  between  each  stator  phase 
and  the  cornwponding  line  wires,  keep- 
ing these  resistances  always  etjual  to 
one  another  so  that  the  pluises  will  re- 
main balanced.  This  niethml  involves 
a  large  PR  loss  in  such  resistances  (us 
they  carrj'  the  entire  load  current)  and 
a  correspondingly  low  effic.encj'  for  the  motor. 

The  method  usually  enipl()jTd  to  lower  the  voltjige  applied 
to  the  stator  for  starting  anil  raise  it  again  when  the  rotor 
has  attained  its  full-lwid  siKH'd  is  l»y  means  of  autotran.-v- 


for  in(lui;tiii]i  motors, 
cqui|>|Mii  with  iio-volt- 
aRC  n^lfiiao  (left  side) 
and  fuscH  to  i)r(ifcct 
ugaiii!:!  iivcrload.  Tlw 
r'vliiidcr  swit.c'li  at  the 
iMitloiiL  is  for  miikiiiK 
till'  stiiHiiiK  null  thu 
runiiiii)!  & 
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formers.  Thus,  Fig.  251  represents  what  is  known  as  a 
"starting  compensator,"  such  as  is  used  for  startiog  three- 
piiuse  squirrel-cage  induction  motors  of  5  horse  power  and 
larger.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  nutotransformera 
totmected  together  in  star.  The  handle  on  the  right  oper- 
ates a  drum-switch  below,  enabling  us  to  connect  the 
motor  terminals  to  taps  on  the  autotransformers  for  starting 
tlie  motor  and  to  change  over  directly  to  the  line  after  the 
motor  ha.s  reached  its  full  speed.  The  motor  is  protected 
against  overload  by  fuses  on  the  Iward  just  above  the  com- 
jM.'nsator;  if  desired,  these  fuses  may  be  replaced  by  cLrcuit- 
lircakera  or  by  overload  relays  which  give  warning  when 
tliey  stop  the  motor. 

Fig.  252  shows  the  complete  connections  for  this  same 
eunipcnsator.     When  the  switch-cylinder  is  turned  so  as  to 
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Notice  that  the  fuses  in  Fig.  252  are  not  in  circuit  daring 
starting,  as  the  starting  current  is  usually  considerably 
larger  than  full-load  current,  and  fuses  which  would  protect 
the  motor  in  normal  operation  would  be  continually  blowing 
when  the  motor  is  starting.  The  cylinder-switch  is  often 
arranged  so  that  it  will  not  stay  in  the  starting  position  unless 
held  there  by  hand.  When  it  is  thrown  to  the  running  side, 
the  compensators  become  dis- 
connected from  the  line,  which 
avoids  the  continual  core  losses 
in  them  that  would  otherwise 
occur. 

Fig.  253  is  a  simpb'fied  dia- 
gram showing  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  used  in  starting 
motors  of  large  size  or  high  volt- 
age. First  throw  in  the  switch 
/Si,  energizing  the  autotrans- 
formers.  Then  throw  switch  ^2 
downward,  connecting  the  mo- 
tor to  intermediate  taps  on  the 
compensator  C.  When  motor 
reaches  full  speed  throw  ^2  up- 
ward, connecting  motor  directly  ^"^ 
to  line  through  trip  coils,  which 


Co/r^ocnsocor 
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on  Co/n/>cn^9C90^ 


Y  Conneccfon^ 


latter  operate  the  circuit-breaker  p,G.  253.  Starting  compenBator 
in  case  of  overload.  Finally,  with  separate  switches,  for  start- 
open  switch  Si,  disconnecting  ing  three-phase  induction  mo- 
compensator  from  the  line.  ^^  of  large  size  and  high  volt- 

Motors  smaller  than  5  horse     *^^* 
power  are  usually  started  either  by  means  of  a  star-delta 
switch  (see  First  Course,  Fig.  130  and  Prob.  139-3,  page 
152),  or  by  connecting  the  stator  directly  to  the  line  without 
any  starting  device. 

(c)  It  is  not  practicable  to  change  the  speed  of  the  rotating 
field  for  changing  the  starting  torque  of  the  motor,  because  tb<^ 
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line,  frequency  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and 
the  winding  and  switching  required  to  change  the  number  of 
poles  on  the  atator  are  too  complicated  and  expensive. 

{d)  The  starting  torque  would  be  raised  by  increasing  the 
rotor  reeistance  fj  up  to  the  point  where  rj  becornea  equal  to 
Xt  (at  standstill).  If  h  is  increased  further  than  this,  the 
starting  torque  decreases  again,  l>ecause  the  gain  due  to 
change  in  the  position  of  the  rotor  poles  is  not  as  great  as 
the  loss  due  to  increase  of  rotor  impedance  (which  cuts  down 
the  rotor  current).  If  copper  circuits  are  used  in  the  rotor, 
it  is  ordinarily  impracticable  to  hold  Xa  (at  standstill)  down 
to  the  same  value  as  Ti.  But  r,  may  be  increased  so  as  to 
be  more  nearly  equal  to  xj,  by  using  alloyed  metals  for  the 
rotor  bars  and  connections  (end-rings),  which  have  higher 
resistance  than  copper.  Although  this  does  increase  the 
starting  torque,  it  also  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  motor 
and  causes  it  to  have  a  poor  speed  regulation,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 
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full  rated  voltage  is  applied  to  the  stator,  what  per  cent  of  rated 
voltage  is  the  least  that  will  start  the  motor  against  rated-load 
torque? 

Prob.  32-7.  From  the  answer  to  Prob.  31  and  the  data  given 
in  Table  I  for  starting  current  at  rated  voltage,  calculate  what  per 
cent  of  rated-load  current  should  be  required  to  start  the  motor 
against  rated-load  torque. 

Prob.  33-7.  What  per  cent  of  rated-load  current  should  be 
taken  by  the  motor  of  Prob.  31  and  32  when  the  applied  voltage  is 
just  sufficient  to  start  it  against  150  per  cent  of  rated-load  torque? 

Prob.  34-7.  Assuming  the  inductance  of  the  secondary  or  rotor 
circuits  to  be  constant,  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  reactance  per  rotor 
circuit  at  rated  load  (3.9  per  cent  slip)  to  the  reactance  at  standstill 
(starting)  for  the  50-h.p.  900-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I. 

Prob.  36-7.  The  starting  compensator  for  the  25-h.p.  1200-r.p.m. 
induction  motor  of  Table  1  has  taps  for  40  per  cent,  60  per  cent  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  line  voltage,  which  is  equal  to  the  rated  voltage 
of  the  motor.  What  percentages,  respectively,  of  rated-load 
torque  will  be  obtained  when  starting  on  these  various  taps? 

98.  Current  and  Power-Factor  when  Starting  the  In- 
duction Motor.  Pursuing  further  the  analogy  between 
the  induction  motor  and  the  transformer  (see  Art.  96),  it  is 
usual  to  consider  the  total  current  which  the  stater  takes 
from  the  line,  as  being  made  up  of  an  exciting  component 
and  a  load  component.  The  exciting  component  is  itself 
considered  to  consist  of  a  magnetizing  component  (in  phase 
with  the  stator  flux  which  links  with  each  phase)  and  a  core- 
loss  component  (which  supplies  the  core-loss  power  and  is  in 
phase  with  the  e.m.f.).  The  load  component  of  stator  cur- 
rent is  taken  to  balance  the  counter  magneto-motive  force 
in  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  is  generated  by  the  current 
in  the  secondary  turns. 

For  a  given  voltage  applied  to  the  primary  or  stator, 
the  exciting  current  is  approximately  constant  regardless  of 
what  value  the  secondary  or  rotor  current  may  have,  be- 
cause the  counter  e.m.f.  in  the  stator  is  reduced  only  very 
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slightly  by  the  hri  and  /iXi  reactions  therein,  consequently  the 
ritator  flux  remains  practically  uiicbangod  (or  proportional  to 
stMtor  voltage).  The  load  component  of  stator  current,  how- 
ever, must  be  proportional  to  the  secondary  current  (the  ratio 
Ix^tween  these  two  currents  ijciiig  apjiroximately  the  same 
ILK  the  inverse  ratio  of  turns,  as  in  an  ordinarj-  transformer). 
The  power-factor  of  the  stator  load  component  must  be 
cqiial  to  the  power-factor  of  the  rotor  current;  this  is  equal 
tu  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  phase  iliffercnce  between  cur- 
rent  and    induced   e.m.f.    in   the   rotor,   or   (at   Btandstill) 

v'r,'  +  V 

To  produce  a  reasonable  acceleration  of  the  rotor  even  at 
ifcro  load  rcquii-es  a  load  component  wliich  is  large  compared 
to  the  exciting  current  (being  equal  to  or  more  than  full-load 
current).  Consequently,  the  power-factor  of  the  entire 
fitator  current  at  standstill  is  practically  equal  to  that  of 
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to  Xs  SO  as  to  develop  maximum  torque;  and  then  make 
both  rs  and  Xt  of  such  actual  value  that  the  rotor  current 
and  the  torque  developed  in  the  rotor  would  be  not  n^uch 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  torque  against  which 
the  motor  must  start,  and  to  develop  a  proper  acceler- 
ation so  that  it  will  reach  full  speed  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  (say  one  minute).  Practically,  however,  in  any 
given  motor  X2  is  not  adjustable,  so  that  if  we  do  not  vary 
the  voltage  we  must  adjust  the  motor  to  develop  the  required 
starting  torque  by  means  of  r2  only.  Therefore  the  starting 
current  and  the  starting  power-factor  will  each  depend  upon 
and  vary  with  the  other,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  control  the 
starting  current  independent  of  the  starting  power-factor 
only  by  adjusting  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor. 

By  proper  adjustment  of  the  external  resistances  of  a 
wound-rotor  induction  motor  the  power-factor  while  starting 
against  full-load  torque  may  be  made  as  high  as  at  normal 
full  load  (that  is,  probably  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent),  while 
the  starting  current  may  be  very  little  in  excess  of  rated 
full-load  current.  Compare  these  with  corresponding  values 
for  the  squirrel-cage  motor  as  given  in  Art.  96. 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  secondary 
(rotor)  circuits,  upon  the  current  taken  by  the  motor  at 
standstill  and  upon  the  starting  torque,  are  shown  in  Fig.  254. 
Curve  B  shows  that  the  largest  starting  torque  that  can  be 
developed  in  this  particular  (typical)  motor  is  250  per  cent 
of  rated  full-load  torque  (or  of  the  torque  which  will  develop 
rated  horse-power  output  at  rated  speed),  and  that  this 
torque  is  attained  when  the  resistance  external  to  the  rotor 
is  equal  to  about  three  times  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
rotor.  The  starting  torque  is  less  than  this  for  either  greater 
or  less  values  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  Curve  A 
shows  the  current  taken  from  the  supply  line  by  the  stator 
(expressed  in  per  cent  of  current  taken  when  running  at 
normal  full  load),  when  the  resistance  of  the  rotor  circuit  has 
various  values.    Full  line  voltage  is  impressed  upon  the 
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stator  in  Fig,  2M.     Both  curves  A  and  B  would  descend  to 
the  zero  line  at  the  point  where  rotor  resistance  becomes 
infinitely  large  (open  circuit  in  the  rotor),  because  then  no 
current  could  flow  in  the  rotor  and  therefore  no  forces  could 
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Fig.  255  shows  the  effects  of  impressing  reduced  voltage 
upon  the  stator  at  standstill,  as  is  done  in  starting  a  squirrel- 
cage  motor  by  means  of  a  compensator  or  autotransformers. 
Curve  A  shows  current  (in  per  cent  of  current  taken  at 
normal  full  load  of  motor)  delivered  from  compensator  to 
stator,  curve  C  shows  current  (on  same  basis)  taken  by 
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Fig.  255.  Curve  A  shows  the  relation  of  the  starting  current  taken  by 
a  Wagner  induction  motor  to  the  voltage  applied.  Curve  C  shows 
the  relation  of  the  line  current  taken  by  the  compensator  to  the  stator 
voltage.  Curve  B  shows  the  relation  of  the  starting  torque  to  the 
voltage.     Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

compensator  from  supply  line,  and  curve  B  shows  torque 
(in  per  cent  of  torque  at  normal  full  load),  when  the  voltage 
impressed  upon  the  stator  has  various  values  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  rated  voltage.  The  current  supplied  to  the  motor 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  sbdtot 
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(or  induced  in  the  rotor),  because  the  resistance,  reactance  and 
impedance  of  the  rotor  circuit  are  all  constant  at  standstill. 
As  already  demonstrateti,  the  torque  at  standstill  (iij  fact, 
at  any  fixed  value  of  percentage  slip)  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  voltage  applied  to  stator  or  the  voltage  induced 
in  rotor. 

Prob.  38-7.  If  the  power-factor  of  the  starting  current  for 
the  I.5~h.p.  1200-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  is  60  per  cent,  what  will  it 
l)e  wbcn  starting  under  the  following  altered  coaditions:  (n)  Stator 
voltage  reduced  50  per  cent,  frequency  unaltered ;  ((>)  Btator  voltage 
unaltered,  frcqu«icy  reduced  50  per  cent;  (c)  atator  voltage  and 
frequency  both  reduced  50  per  cent?     Neglect  tbe  cjiciting  current, 

Prob,  37-7.  Each  rotor  cireuit  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  36  has  a 
reaLstjince  of  1  olim,  let  us  say.  Calculate  the  reactance  of  each 
circuit,  in  ohnaa,  (a)  at  starting,  normal  frequency;  (6)  at  raf«d 
load,  with  5  per  cent  slip.     Assume  inductance  constant. 

Prob,  38-7.    The  impedance  of  each  rotor  circuit  in  the  2-b.p. 

ISOO-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  is,  let  us  say,  5  ohms  when  the  motor 
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99.  Action  of  Induction  Motor  when  Carrying  Load. 

"Loading"  a  motor  means  offering  more  opposition  to  the 
tmning  of  the  motor.  The  first  effect  of  this,  in  any  motor, 
is  to  cause  a  reduction  of  speed  because,  for  an  instant  at 
least,  the  power  output  is  greater  than  the  power  input,  and 
the  excess  must  come  out  of  the  store  of  kinetic  energy  in 
the  moving  parts  of  the  machine  by  reduction  of  their 
** momentum"  and  velocity.  In  all  types  of  motor  which  we 
have  already  studied  we  have  seen  that  this  initial  reduction 
of  speed  produces  changes  in  the  counter  e.m.f.  and  the 
current  taken  from  the  line,  which  increases  the  electrical 
power  intake  of  the  motor;  the  sp)eed  reduction  will  pro- 
ceed until  the  input  becomes  equal  to  the  output  plus  the 
losses,  at  which  point  the  speed  becomes  steady  again. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  polyphase  induction  motor.  When 
we  increase  the  load,  the  speed  falls  and  the  slip  increases. 
The  e.m.f.  induced  in  each  rotor  circuit  increases  with  the 
sUp;  the  frequency  and  impedance  of  the  rotor  circuits  is 
nearly  constant  at  ordinary  loads,  so  that  the  rotor  current 
is  increased  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  rotor  e.m.f. 
and  the  slip.  The  rotating  stator  flux  exerts  increased  force 
upon  the  increased  rotor  currents,  producing  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  driving  torque.  The  speed  will  fall  until  this 
driving  torque  becomes  equal  to  the  resisting  torque,  and  will 
then  remain  steady  as  long  as  the  load  is  steady.  A  higher 
resistance  of  the  rotor  circuits  necessitates  a  greater  rotor 
e.m.f.  and  slip  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of  rotor  cur- 
rent required  to  carry  the  same  load  (torque).  Therefore 
the  speed  corresponding  to  a  given  load  will  be  lower  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  slip  due  to  the  greater  rotor  re- 
sistance. 

To  simplify  our  reasoning,  let  us  first  consider  a  nearly 
ideal  motor.  If  the  primary  (stator)  had  no  resistance 
(n  =  0)  and  no  leakage  reactance  (xi  =  0),  then  the  primary 
counter  e.m.f.  and  the  flux  would  be  constant  for  all  loads 
(the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the  stator  windings  being  con- 
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slant),  and  therefore  the  slip  would  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  c.m.f.  that  must  be  induced  in  the  rotor.  If  also  the 
secondary  has  zero  reactance  and  constant  resistance,  this 
rotor  c.m.f.  necessary  to  produce  the  rotor  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  current  and  therefore  to  the  torque  that 
must  be  developed  {the  other  factor  of  torque,  namely, 
flux,  being  constant).  Under  these  ideal  conditions  the  slip 
increases  unifornJy  with  torque  from  a  value  of. zero  at  the 
theoretical  zero  load  {no  opposition  whatever,  either  external 
or  internal,  to  the  movement  of  the  rotor),  to  a  value  of  100 
per  cent  when  the  motor  is  "stalled"  or  meets  such  opposi- 
tion that  it  comes  to  a  standstill.     Thus,  as  shown  by  curved 
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(equal  to  the  In  drop,  /  increasing  with  load).  Consequently 
the  flux  decreases  and  there  must  be  a  twofold  increase  of 
slip,  for  we  have  not  merely  to  induce,  by  means  of  the  de- 
creased flux,  the  same  current  as  formerly  for  a  given  torque, 
but  we  must  actually  produce  a  larger  current  to  act  on  the 
weaker  flux  with  the  same  force  as  formerly.  Thus,  con- 
sidering only  the  effect  of  stator  resistance,  the  speed-torque 
curve  would  become  like  B  in  Fig.  256,  departing  from  curve 
A  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  as  the  torque  grows,  and  thus 
becoming  curved  downward. 

The  effect  of  magnetic  leakage  in  the  motor  is  far  more 
important  than  that  of  primary  resistance,  however.  On 
account  of  the  air-gap  in  the  path  of  the  useful  (mutual) 
flux,  the  reluctance  of  this  path  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  reluctance  of  the  leakage  paths  of  the 
local  fluxes,  which  link  with  primary  but  not  with  secondary, 
or  vice  versa.  On  account  of  the  primary  leakage,  the  mu- 
tual flux  which  induces  the  total  e.m.f.  in  the  rotor  is  re- 
duced further  than  indicated  by  curve  B  of  Fig.  256.  On 
account  of  secondary  leakage  (the  effect  of  which  is  like 
inductance  introduced  into  the  secondary  circuit,  as  ex- 
plained in  Art.  41  and  42  of  this  book)  a  considerable  and 
increasing  part  of  whatever  e.m.f.  may  be  induced  in  the 
rotor  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  secondary  leakage  react- 
ance so  that  the  rotor  current  corresponding  to  a  given  slip 
is  reduced.  Thus,  the  slip  required  to  producer  given  rotor 
current  must  be  larger  than  if  the  secondary  circuits  had 
resistance  only  as  in  the  ideal  case  of  Fig.  256. 

Other  considerations  are  also  involved  with  the  magnetic 
leakage,  all  tending  to  the  same  effect  of  reducing  the  torque 
that  corresponds  to  a  given  sUp.  The  reactance  of  the 
secondary  depends  directly  upon  frequency  of  secondary 
current  or  induced  e.m.f.  as  well  as  upon  leakage  inductance 
of  rotor.  The  reactance  of  the  rotor  is  therefore  directly 
proportional  to  the  slip;  the  secondary  impedance  increases, 
and  the  rotor  current  corresponding  to  a  given  per  cent 
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alip  decreases,  on  this  account.  Moreover,  the  increase  of 
secondarj'  reactance  with  load  and  sli|)  lowers  the  second- 
ary power-factor  and  brings  the  rotor  currents  or  poles  into 
a  position  relative  to  the  stator  poles  which  is  less  favorable 
to  the  production  of  torque  (see  Fig.  243  and  244).  Finally, 
as  !ieon  from  Fig.  244,  the  increasing  lag  of  secondarj-  cur- 
jfiits  (with  increasing  load,  slip  and  secondary'  reactance) 
l.iiiiga  the  rotor  poles  into  more  nearlj-  direct  opposition 
tij  the  stator  poles,  which  tends  to  increase  the  magnetic 
leakage  still  further.  This  effect  is  not  unlike  the  armature 
reliction  in  a  direct-current  machine. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  influences  is  to  change  the 
speed-torque  relation  from  that  shown  by  curve  B  in  Fig,  256 
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usually  considerably  less  than  this  maximum.  Thus,  in 
Table  I  we  observe  that  the  starting  torque  is  usually  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  the  pull-out  torque,  both  being  meas- 
ured with  rated  voltage  applied  to  the  stator. 

100.  Performance  Curves  of  Induction  Motor.  When 
we  load  a  motor,  the  "independent  variable"  which  we  con- 
trol and  upon  which  all  other  factors  depend,  is  the  torque; 
that  is,  we  increase  the  resisting  torque.  It  is  most  logical, 
therefore,  to  consider  all  other  variable  factors  with  relation 
to  the  torque  that  the  motor  develops.  Some  writers  prefer 
to  xise  horse-power  output  as  abscissas  for  their  performance 
curves,  but  such  curves  are  more  difficult  to  reason  about 
because  the  horse  power  depends  upon  speed  as  well  as  torque, 
and  speed  varies  with  torque.  In  any  case,  the  persons  who 
must  buy  the  motor,  use  its  service,  or  supply  it  with  elec- 
trical power,  are  interested  in  the  power-factor,  the  speed, 
the  efficiency  of  the  motor,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
quantities  vary  with  the  load  whether  it  be  measured  by 
torque  or  power  output. 

Thus,  Fig.  258  shows  the  relation  of  speed  (curve  A), 
power-factor  (curve  C)  and  efficiency  (curve  B)  to  the  useful 
torque  delivered  at  the  pulley,  for  a  three-phase,  25-horse- 
power,  60-cycle,  675-r.p.m.  induction  motor  manufactured 
by  the  Wagner  Elect.  Mfg.  Co.  The  motor  has  a  wound 
rotor,  but  curve  A  shows  the  speed  variations  when  the  rotor 
is  completely  short-circuited  or  operated  with  zero  external 
resistance.  Curves  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  ,  8  represent  the  speed- 
torque  relations  for  this  motor  when  various  amounts  of 
resistance  are  inserted  in  series  with  the  rotor  windings, 
curve  1  corresponding  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  resistance 
than  curve  8.    More  will  be  said  of  these  curves  later. 

At  zero  load  or  zero  torque  the  only  current  flowing  to 
the  stator  from  the  line  is  the  exciting  current,  there  being 
practically  no  rotor  current  and  therefore  no  load  component 
of  stator  current.  The  zero-load  power-factor  of  the  motor 
depends  therefore  upon  the  relation  of  power  (core-loss) 
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component  to  magnetizing  component  of  this  exciting  cur- 
rent. Now,  on  account  of  the  air  gap  in  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit of  the  motor,  the  magnetizing  component  of  the  exciting 
current  is  relatively  very  much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
transformer  which  has  an  all-iron  magnetic  circuit.  Con- 
sequently, the  running  current  of  the  motor  at  zero  load  has 
usually  a  low  power-factor;  this  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  power-factor  of  the  starting  current  which 
depends  principally  upon  the  design  of  the  rotor  as  already 
explained. 

-  When  the  motor  is  rimning  at  or  about  normal  full  load, 
the  current  input  consists  mainly  of  load-component,  and 
the  (constant)  exciting  component  has  become  relatively 
insignificant.  The  power-factor  of  the  motor  will  now  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  power-factor  of  the  rotor  current,  which 
depends  upon  the  ratio  of  rotor  reactance  to  rotor  resistance. 
The  rotor  reactance  is  relatively  small  because  the  value  of 
slip  and  rotor  frequency  are  low.  When  the  motor  becomes 
heavily  overloaded,  however,  the  corresponding  large  value 
of  slip  and  rotor  frequency  make  the  rotor  reactance  large 
in  comparison  with  rotor  resistance;  the  result  is  that  the 
power-factor  of  secondary  current  becomes  lower  and  there- 
fore the  power-factor  of  stator  current  also  becomes  smaller. 
This  is  as  shown  by  the  curve  C  in  Fig.  258. 

When  the  motor  overcomes  no  resistmg  torque,  the  power 
output  is  zero  regardless  of  speed;  and  as  there  is  an  input 
equal  to  the  total  losses,  the  eflSciency  of  the  motor  is  zero. 
As  the  load  increases  the  current  increases,  and  the  PR 
losses  in  rotor  and  in  stator  both  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  current.  The  friction  and  core  losses  are 
approximately  constant  (variations  due  to  change  of  speed 
and  to  flux  density  in  iron  being  slight  as  long  as  the  im- 
pressed voltage  and  frequency  are  maintained  constant, 
as  usual).  The  efl&ciency  will  rise  until  it  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum value  when  the  total  variable  losses  {PR  in  rotor  and 
stator)  become  equal  to  the  total  constant  losses  (due  to 
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friction,  hysteresia  aud  eddy  curcentsj.  At  greater  loads 
than  tliis,  the  effiuiency  becomes  lower  again  on  account  of 
the  very  rapid  iricrease  of  I^R  losses  at  the  large  values  of  /. 

By  properly  proportioning  the  parts  of  the  motor,  the 
designer  usually  makes  the  maximum  efficiency  occur  at 
the  load  which  the  motor  must  carry  most  of  the  time.  If 
the  load  is  fairly  steady,  this  would  naturally  be  the  "full 
load"  for  which  the  motor  is  rated  and  selected.  But  if 
the  load  is  fluctuating,  and  particularly  if  the  requirement  of 
heavy  starting  torfjue  compels  the  selection  nf  a  motor  so 
large  that  the  average  load  is  considerably  less  than  the  rated 
"full  load"  (which  it  can  carry  without  overheating),  then 
the  maximum  efficiency  may  be  caused  to  come  at  less  than 
full  load  (as  in  Fig.  258)  in  order  to  produce  a  higher  all- 
day  efficiency.* 

Table  II  presents  in  condensed  form  the  relations  of  effi- 
ciency and  power-factor  to  power  output  for  a  complete  line 
of  metliuni-sized  motors  of  the  squirrel-cage  type,  at  two 
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decidedly  higher  in  the  high-^peed  motor  than  in  the  low- 
speed  motor. 

Fourth.  For  a  given  speed,  the  larger  sizes  of  motor  have 
the  higher  efficiencies  and  also  the  higher  power-factors. 

Such  conclusions  from  Table  II  may  be  turned  to  practical 
advantage.  Thus,  it  appears  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
.ful  not  to  ** over-motor"  the  loads  —  that  is,  not  to  select 
a  motor  larger  than  is  actually  required  to  carry  the  load. 
For,  if  the  motor  is  too  large  it  operates  at  only  a  fraction 
of  its  full  load,  and  the  power-factor  and  efficiency  are  much 
lower  than  might  be  if  the  motor  were  more  closely  adapted 
to  its  task.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  fault  in  ap- 
pUcations  of  induction  motors.  The  tendency  is  very  natural 
to  **play  safe''  when  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  amount  of 
power  necessary  to  drive  a  given  machine,  and  to  install  a 
motor  which  is  much  too  large.  A  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  now  available  in  all  electrical  handbooks  concerning 
the  amount  of  power  necessary  to  drive  various  machinery. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  manufacturer  should  be  appealed 
to,  or  the  power  required  should  be  measured  by  a  trial  motor 
before  making  a  permanent  selection  of  motor. 

In  many  cases  where  installations  have  been  remodeled 
so  as  to  group  a  number  of  machines  on  one  motor  no  larger 
than  was  previously  used  to  drive  each  of  the  machines 
separately,  or  where  large  motors  have  been  replaced  by 
smaller  ones  on  individual  drives,  the  result  has  been  to 
produce  higher  power-factor,  better  voltage  regulation  of 
the  distributing  lines,  reduction  of  generating  capacity  used 
or  more  generating  capacity  released  for  other  purposes,  and 
higher  efficiencies  for  all  parts  of  the  system  including 
motors,  lines  and  generators. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  Table  II  that  we  improve 
the  power-factor  by  selecting  a  higher  speed  motor  of  the 
same  size  to  carry  the  same  load,  while  we  alter  the  efficiency 
neither  appreciably  nor  necessarily.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  a  higher  speed  motor  is  smaller^  li^tiKt 
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and  less  expensive  for  the  same  rated  horse  power,  this  aigni- 
fies  Ihat  a  considerable  improvement  both  in  economy  and 
in  ([uaiity  of  service  may  be  had  by  choosing  the  higher  speed 
motors,  particularly  in  locations  where  the  machines  to  be 
driven  require  high  speed,  which  would  have  to  be  obtained 
by  gearing  or  belting  if  low-speed  motors  were  selected, 

Prob.  43-7.  The  motor  of  Fig.  25.S  l)ebg  mtwl  25-h.p.,  67&-r.p.in.. 
60-cycles,  three-phase,  and  being  wound  with  8  poles  tor  250  volts, 
calculate  the  following: 

(a)  Pound-feet  useful  torque  at  rated  load  and  speed. 

(b)  SynchronouB  speed,  in  r.p.m. 

(c)  Slip,  in  per  cent,  at  rated  load  torque  (curve  8). 

(if)  Slip,  in  per  cent,  at  rated  load  torque,  without  controller 
(curve  A). 

Prob.  44-7.  From  data  of  the  curves  A,  B,  C,  for  the  motor  of 
Fig.  258,  and  Prob.  43,  calculate: 

(a)  Watts  input  at  rated  load  torque. 

(b)  Volt-amperes  input  at  rated  load. 

(c)  Amperes  input  per  line  wire  at  rated  load. 
'  1  Eouivalent  siiigle-Dhflse  current  at  rated  load. 
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as  ordinatcs.  Extend  this  curve  until  it  cuts  the  vertical  axis 
and  from  the  intercept  thereon  measure  the  power  input  at  zero 
torque.  Should  this  be  equal  to  stator  core  losses  and  friction 
losses  of  the  motor,  approximately? 

Prob.  49-7.  By  means  of  data  from  curves  A,  B,  of  Fig.  258 
corresponding  to  the  torque  at  which  the  efficiency  is  maximum, 
calculate  the  value,  in  watts,  of 

(a)  The  constant  losses,  namely  core  losses  and  friction. 

(6)  The  variable  losses,  namely  copper  losses  in  stator  and  rotor. 
Note  whether  the  value  (a)  equals  the  answer  found  in  Prob.  48. 

Prob.  60-7.  From  the  current-torque  curve  of  Prob.  45  deter- 
mine the  current  at  325  pound-feet  torque  as  a  percentage  of  rated- 
load  current.  Assuming  the  variable  losses  to  be  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  stator  current,  calculate  from  this  percentage  and 
from  the  results  of  Prob.  49  what  the  variable  losses  should  be  at 
325  pound-feet  of  torque. 

Prob.  61-7.  From  the  results  of  Prob.  49  and  50,  calculate  the 
efficiency  corresponding  to  325  pound-feet  of  torque,  and  compare 
with  the  value  given  on  the  efficiency-torque  curve  of  Fig.  258. 

Prob.  62-7.  Solve  Prob.  50  and  51  with  respect  to  a  torque  of 
200  pound-feet. 

Prob.  6S-7.  How  many  kilowatts  and  kv-a.  of  generator  ca- 
pacity would  be  saved  or  lost  by  grouping  together  upon  a  single 
5-h.p.  1140-r.p.m.  motor  (Table  II),  five  machines  each  of  which 
was  formerly  driven  by  a  1-h.p.  1140-r.p.m.  motor  deUvering  full 
rated  load?  Assume  that  the  losses  in  the  shafting  introduced  by 
the  group  drive  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the  useful  power 
output  of  the  shaft,  and  that  the  load  on  all  machines  is  perfectly 
steady. 

Prob.  64-7.  Assume  that  the  work  performed  by  the  five 
machines  of  Prob.  53  is  such  that  only  two  of  them  are  working 
(at  full  load,  requiring  1  h.p.  for  each  machine)  "t  any  time.  What 
size  motor  would  be  needed  for  group  drive,  and  how  much  more 
or  less  of  kilowatt  and  kilovolt-ampere  generator  cajmcity  would 
be  required  for  group  drive  than  for  individual  drive,  assuming  horse- 
power loss  in  shafting  same  as  in  Prob.  53? 

101.  Effect  of  Rotor  Resistance  on  Performance  of 
Induction  Motor.  We  have  already  seen  (Art.  97  and  98) 
what  effects  are  produced  upon  the  current,  power-factor 
and  torque  of  the  polyphase  motor  at  starting,  by  increasing 
the  resistance  of  the  rotor  circuit,  or  by  increajaMa%McL^\»S^ 
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of  resistance  to  reactance  of  the  rotor  in  dt^signing  the  motor. 
Such  changes  or  adjuetments  also  affect  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  the  motor  —  particularly  the  speed-torque 
and  the  efficiency -torque  curves,  and  furnish  the  most 
convenient  means  for  controlling  the  speed  of  an  induction 
motor. 

Thus,  in  Fig,  258  we  see  that  the  insertion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  given  rotor  changes 
the  speed-torque  relation  from  curve  A  to  curve  8,  giving  the 
maximum  torque  at  standstill  or  at  starting  instead  of  at 
67  per  cent  of  synchronous  speed  (or,  giving  a  startii^ 
torque  of  400  pound-feet  instead  of  256  pound-feet,  with 
full  rated  voltage  apphed  to  the  stator  in  both  cases).  The 
insertion  of  still  more  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  changes 
the  speed-torque  relation  as  shown  hy  curves  8,  7,  .  .  .  ,  2, 
1  successively. 

From  these  curves  of  Fig.  258  we  read  that: 
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Fourth,  If  the  motor  hjis  to  start  against  a  torque  equal 
to  that  at  normal  full  load,  the  rotor  would  not  begin  to 
move  until  the  controller  had  been  turned  to  point  No.  4 
after  passing  points  1,  2,  3.  On  point  4  there  would  be  torque 
of  232  —  194  =  38  pound-feet  available  for  accelerating 
the  motor.  The  speed  will  increase  until  it  reaches  about 
200  r.p.m.,  at  which  point  the  torque  is  reduced  to  the  value 
agaiast  which  the  motor  is  turning  and  the  motor  turns 
steadily  because  there  is  no  torque  available  for  acceleration. 
If  now  we  turn  the  controller  to  point  No.  5,  the  torque  at 
200  r.p.m.  iimnediately  incrciises  to  about  235  pound-feet 
(on  curve  5);  we  now  have  235  —  194  =  41  pound-feet  of 
torque  available  for  acceleration,  and  the  speed  increases 
as  far  as  360  r.p.m.,  where  the  motor  will  continue  to  turn 
steadily  unless  we  proceed  to  point  6  on  the  controller. 

The  greater  the  opposing  torque  against  wliich  the  motor 
must  start,  the  further  must  we  turn  the  controller  before 
the  rotor  will  move.  The  more  rapidly  we  desire  the  motor 
to  pick  up  speed,  the  fast<?r  must  we  move  the  controller  in 
the  direction  of  lower  resistance.  We  must  realize,  however, 
that  in  either  of  these  cases  the  current  taken  from  the  line 
during  acceleration  is  correspondingly  increased. 

The  effect  of  secondary  resistance  upon  speed  Is  further 
illustrated  by  Fig.  259.  For  curve  b  the  total  resistance  per 
rotor  cucuit  is  twice  as  large  as  for  curve  a.  Having  doubled 
r2,  let  us  adjust  the  torque  until  the  slip  has  also  been  doubled. 
Then,  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  rotor  is  also  doubled  (assum- 
uig,  for  the  moment,  that  the  mutual  flux  remains  unchanged). 
Also,  the  reactance  of  the  rotor,  which  is  directly  proportional 
to  secondary  frequency,  or  slip,  is  also  doubled.  In  conse- 
quence, the  ratio  of  secondary  reactance  to  secondary'  resist- 
ance is  not  altered,  and  tlie  power-factor  remains  unchanged; 
but  the  secondary  impedance  lias  been  doubled  because  both 
resistance  and  reactance  of  rotor  have  been  doubled.  With 
doubled  impedance  opposing  tlie  doubled  rotor  induced 
e.m.f.,  the  rotor  amptTcs  will  obviously  have  the  same  value 
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as  formerly.  If  the  rotor  poles  have  the  same  strength 
(same  rotor  current)  and  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
stator  poles  (same  rotor  power-factor),  we  see  that  we  were 
justified  in  assuming  the  mutual  flux  to  remain  imchanged. 
With  unchanged  stator  flux  and  unchanged  rotor  poles,  we 
see  also  that  the  torque  must  be  the  same  as  before. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  if 
the  total  resistance  of  each  rotor  circuit  is  increased  n-fold, 
then  the  same  torque  will  be  produced  with  the  same  current 
supplied  to  the  motor  but  at  an  n-fold  increased  slip.  The 
power  input  is  unchanged  if  the  motor  takes  the  same  current 
at  the  same  voltage  and  power-factor.  The  power  output  is 
reduced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  slip  or  to  the  reduction 
of  rotor  speed,  because  the  torque  (the  other  factor  of  mechan- 
ical power  developed  in  rotor)  is  unchanged.  Therefore,  the 
percentage  efficiency  corresponding  to  the  same  torque  is  re- 
duced in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed,  by  any  increase  of  re- 
sistance in  the  rotor  circuits.  We  see,  further,  that  if  the 
resistance  of  each  rotor  circuit  is  increased  n-fold  while  the  cur- 
rent remains  the  same  (with  n-fold  increase  of  sUp)  then  the 
total  PR  loss  in  the  rotor  winding  must  be  increased  n-fold. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  259,  we  see  that  for  any  given 
value  of  torque,  say  T  pound-feet,  curve  b  shows  the  motor 
to  be  twice  as  far  below  synchronous  speed  as  curve  a; 
that  is,  the  slip  corresponding  to  any  given  value  of  torque 
is  doubled  when  we  double  the  rotor  resistance.  Similarly, 
comparing  curve  c  with  curve  a,  we  see  that  the  slip  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  torque  is  quadrupled  if  we  make  the 
rotor  resistance  four  times  as  large;  curves  d  and  a  show  that 
the  slip  is  increased  8-fold  when  we  increase  the  rotor  resist- 
ance 8-fold,  and  so  forth. 

The  current  curve  A  (Fig.  259)  is  the  same  for  all  speed- 
torque  curves  (a,  6,  c,  etc.),  as  long  as  the  voltage  and  fre- 
quency impressed  on  the  motor  are  maintained  constant. 
This  accords  with  our  previous  finding,  that  the  current  and 
power-factor  remain  unchanged  if  the  torque  is  constant. 
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although  the  speed  may  have  any  value  Iffitween  zero  and 
synchronous  speed  depending  upon  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  the  rotor  circuits.  The  current  OB  which  the  stator  takes 
when  no  torque  is  being  developed  is  the  exciting  current. 
After  the  breakdown  point  or  point  of  maximum  torque  is 
passed,  we  see  that  the  current  continues  to  increase  although 
the  torque  is  decreasing.  The  intercepts  of  the  current  curve 
upon  the  vertical  strai^t  lines  of  Fig.  259  measure  the 
"  stalling  current "  which  the  motor  takes  at  standstill  with 
full  voltage  applied  and  various  amounts  of  resistance  in  the 
rotor  circuit. 

We  see  also  from  Fig,  259  that  increase  of  rotor  resistance 
does  not  reduce  or  alter  the  pull-out  point  or  the  maximum 
value  of  torque  which  the  motor  can  produce  for  a  given 
voltage  applied.  The  vcrtiail  lines 'have  been  drawn  in 
Fig.  259  to  point  out  an  importantfact;  namely,  that  the 
lowest  values  of  rotor  resistance  give  a  relatively  small  torque 
at  standstill   but   nevertheless   cause   the   largest   starting 
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and  whose  synchronous  speed  is  1200  r.p.m.  This  torque 
is  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  pull  of  100  pounds  along  a 
belt  wrapped  around  a  pulley  of  1-ft.  radius  or  2-ft.  diam- 
eter. The  work  done  by  such  a  force  in  turning  the  pulley 
through  1  revolution  is  2  ttF  =  6.28  X  1  ft.  X  100  lbs.  = 
628  foot-pounds  of  work  or  energy.  If  the  motor  were  to 
exert  this  same  torque  while  turning  at  synchronous  speed 
(1200  r.p.m.),  the  mechanical  power  generated  would  be 

628  X  1200  =  753,600  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  oo^v^ 

oo,UUU 

=  22.8  horse  power,  or  22.8  X  746  =  17,020  watts.  This  is 
the  so-called  *' synchronous  watts,*'  meaning  the  mechanical 
power  (expressed  in  watts)  which  the  machine  would  develop 
if  it  were  to  turn  at  synchronous  speed  while  exerting  the 
same  torque. 

As  power  is  directly  proportional  to  both  torque  and  speed, 
"  synchronous  watts  '*  is  equal  to  the  product  of  synchronous 
speed  (r.p.m.)  and  torque  (pound-feet)  multiplied  by  a 
constant  (K)  whose  value  is  determined  as  follows: 

Synchronous  watts  =  r.p.m.  X  pound-feet  X  K^ 

17,020  =  1200  X  100  X  X, 
„^      17,020 
1200  X  100 
=  0.142. 

That  is,  we  multiply  the  torque  in  pound-feet  by  the  syn- 
chronous speed  in  r.p.m.  and  by  the  constant  0.142  to  get  the 
torque  in  synchronous  watts.  This  quantity  is  useful  in 
analyzing  the  losses  in  the  induction  motor  and,  like  the 
method  of  expressing  resistance  and  impedance  of  trans- 
formers and  generators  in  terms  of  per  cent,  it  enables  us 
more  readily  to  compare  the  performance  of  machines  of 
various  sizes  and  speeds. 

Prob.  65-7.  Calculate  the  percentage  speed  regulation  of  the 
motor  (rated-load  torque  to  zero)  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
speed-torque  curves  given  in  Fig.  258,  and  draw  from  these  results 
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a  curve  Imving  as  absciasaa  the  starting  torque  (as  per  cent  of  ratod- 
load  torque)  and  as  ordjiiatps  the  per  cent  speed  regulation  corre- 
sponding to  the  rotor  reaistaiicea  wiiich  give  thesie  values  of  starting 

Prob.  B6-T.    What  values  of  torque,  expressed  as  percentages 

of  raled-load  torque,  may  be  obtained  from  the  motor  of  Fig.  258 
operating  at  a  speed  of  500  r.p.m.,  by  means  of  the  particular 
controller  to  which  these  speed-tortiue  curves  refer? 

Prob.  67-7.  What  values  of  speed,  expressed  as  per  cent  of 
sjiichronoua  speed  or  zero-load  speed,  may  be  obt-ained  from  the 
motor  of  Fig.  25S  operating  ut  half  of  rated-load  torque,  b'y  means 
of  the  piirticular  controller  to  which  these  speed-torque  curves 
refer? 

Prob.  68-7.  Using  data  from  Pig.  259,  draw  a  starting  charac- 
teristic for  wuund-rotor  motor  at  constant  voltage  and  frequency 
having  as  abscLssas  starting  torque  and  as  ordinatea  the  comv 
£(|)onding  currents  taken  by  the  stator  at  starting  (zero  speed). 
Then,  from  data  of  Fig.  254,  obtain  a  similar  curve  showing  rela- 
tion of  current  to  torque,  when  starting  at  full  voltage  but  with 
various  values  of  rotor  resistance.     Compare  tlie  forms  of  thoae 
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Prob.  62-7.  From  the  data  of  Fig.  258  calculate  the  starting 
torque  in  terms  of  synchronous  watts,  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
eight  controller  points,  and  also  to  the  "inherent  speed-torque 
characteristic"  with  rotor  short-circuited. 

102.  Effect  of  Air  Gap  on  Operating  Characteristics. 

Changing  the  length  of  air-gap  in  an  induction  motor^  other 
things  being  equal,  affects  all  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  motor,  but  principally  the  relation  of  current,  power- 
factor  and  efficiency  to  the  torque  or  the  horse-power  out- 
put. With  constant  voltage  and  frequency  impressed  upon 
the  stator,  the  counter  e.m.f.  and  the  amount  of  flux  must 
remain  approximately  constant;  therefore,  the  core  losses 
(watts)  and  the  core-loss  component  of  the  exciting  current 
must  both  be  nearly  constant  for  variations  of  air-gap  length 
as  well  as  for  variations  of  load. 

However,  if  we  double  the  length  of  air  gap  we  very  nearly 
double  the  total  reluctance  of  each  magnetic  circuit  in  the 
motor,  because  most  of  the  reluctance  in  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuits is  due  to  the  air  gap.  To  produce  the  same  flux  against 
a  doubled  reluctance  requires  that  the  magnetizing  ampere- 
turns  be  doubled;  that  is,  the  magnetizing  component  of 
the  exciting  current  must  be  doubled.  Suppose  that  origi- 
nally the  exciting  current  was  3  amperes  at  20  per  cent  power- 
factor.  Its  core-loss  component  was  therefore  0.2  X  3  = 
0.6  ampere,  and  its  magnetizing  component  was  Vy  —  0.6^ 
=  2.94  amperes.  If  now  we  double  the  air  gap,  the  core- 
loss  component  remains  approximately  0.6  ampere  while  the 
magnetizing  component  increases  to  approximately  2  X 
2.94  =  5.88  amperes,  consequently  the  exciting  current  is 
now  V5.882  +  0.6^  =  5.91  amperes.    The  zero-load  current 

is  therefore  increased  by  — — ^ or  97  per  cent,  and  the 

o 

power-factor  at  zero  load  is  reduced  from  0.20  to  ^-^  or  0.102. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  length  of  air 
gap  upon  the  current,  power-factor  and  efficiency  at  loads 
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greater  than  zero  will  depend  upon  tlic  design  of  the  motor  — 
for  instance,  upon  the  relation  of  exciting  cnrrent  and  power- 
factor  at  zero  load  to  total  current  and  power-factor  at  rated 
full  loatl,  with  normal  air  gap.  In  general,  the  current 
input  correspon<ling  to  any  givea  i>ercentage  of  rated  load 
will  be  increased,  the  power-factor  will  be  reduced,  the  effi- 
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There  are  practical  aspects  of  great  importance  in  this 
matter  of  air  gap.  If  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  power-factor 
and  efficiency,  or  lower  the  current,  the  an-  gap  be  decreased 
too  far,  then  a  comparatively  slight  amount  of  wear  in  the 
bearings  will  cause  the  rotor  to  rub,  and  therefore  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  become  necessary  more  frequently. 
Typical  values  of  air  gap  are  from  0.02  to  0.05  inch  in  motors 
of  about  5  to  30  horse  power,  and  760  to  1200  r.p.m.  Though 
small,  these  are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  uses;  for  very  rough 
use,  in  steel  mills  for  instance,  gaps  as  high  as  0.10  inch  may 
be  employed  if,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  purchaser  con- 
siders continuity  of  service  to  be  very  much  more  important 
than  power-factor  or  efficiency.  In  any  case,  it  is  important 
that  trouble  from  rubbing  of  the  rotor  be  remedied  by  ad- 
justing or  changing  the  bearings  and  never  by  turning  down 
the  rotor  to  a  smaller  diameter,  because  the  latter  method 
brings  on  all  the  bad  effects  of  increased  air  gap. 

103.  Effect  of  Wrong  Voltage  or  Frequency  on  Operat- 
ing Characteristics.  If  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  stator 
be  reduced  for  any  cause,  while  the  frequency  remains  un- 
changed, the  torque  corresponding  to  any  given  percentage 
slip  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  voltage. 
The  reason  for  this  has  already  been  explained  in  relation  to 
the  starting  of  the  induction  motor.  (See  Art.  97  and  98, 
and  Fig.  255.)  Thus,  a  motor  which  gives  full-load  torque 
at  5  per  cent  slip  with  rated  voltage  applied  to  the  stator, 
will  give  ay  =  J  times  full-load  torque  at  the  same  slip 
or  speed,  if  the  voltage  be  reduced  one-half. 

It  follows  that,  if  the  resisting  torque  remains  constant 
while  the  impressed  voltage  is  reduced  to  half,  the  slip  must 
be  increased  and  the  speed  correspondingly  reduced.  In  fact, 
in  this  case  the  slip  would  be  increased  four-fold  when  the 
voltage  is  halved;  the  four-fold  sUp  with  halved  flux  would 
induce  double  e.m.f.  in  rotor,  which  (neglecting  rotor  react- 
ance) would  produce  doubled  rotor  current,  and  this  doubled 
rotor  current  with  halved  stator  flux  would  produce  the  same 
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torque  as  formerly.  The  effect  of  doubled  rotor  reactance 
upon  rotor  current  and  upon  the  position  of  rotor  poles 
relative  to  stator  poles  will  he  such  as  to  cause  an  even 
greater  increase  of  slip  than  that  deduced  above. 

Any  reduction  of  frequency  affects  the  synchronous  speed 
of  a  given  motor  in  direct  and  exact  proportion.  If  the 
voltage  meanwhile  is  maintained  constant  as  by  a  voltage 
regulator,  the  amount  of  flux  is  increased  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency.  (Sec  Art.  37.)  This  would  not  only 
increase  the  core  losses  and  the  operating  temperature  of 
the  motor  corresponding  to  a  given  load,  as  well  as  lower  the 
efficiency,  but  would  reduce  the  speed  while  also  reducing 
the  per  cent  slip.  Supposing  tliat  we  halve  the  frequency 
with  constant  voltage,  wc  may  reason  as  follows: 

First.     Half  frequency  at  same  voltage  means  double  flux. 

Second.  Double  flux  with  same  torque  means  half  rotor 
currents  (neglecting  change  of  relative  position  of  rotor  and 
stator  poles  due  to  change  of  frequency  and  power-factor  in 
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less,  for  instance,  we  happen  to  attach  a  60-cycle  motor  to  a 
25-cycle  circuit  having  the  same  voltage  for  which  the  motor 
is  rated;  in  that  case  the  excessive  core  losses  and  exciting 
current  would  soon  burn  out  the  motor,  so  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  operating  condition. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  the  example  explained  above,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  voltage  is  raised  or 
lowered  in  proportion  as  the  frequency  varies,  the  per  cent 
slip  corresponding  to  a  given  torque  remains  unchanged; 
that  is,  with  constant  torque  we  get  exactly  half  speed  corre- 
sponding to  half  frequency,  or  we  get  0.9'of  the  original  speed 
if  we  reduce  both  the  frequency  and  voltage  to  0.9  of  their 
original  values.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
results  of  the  two  sets  of  assumptions;  roughly,  the  speed  of 
a  given  induction  motor  is  directly  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  if  an  induction  motor  must 
operate  on  frequency  other  than  standard,  the  performance 
will  be  better  if  the  voltage  is  changed  in  proportion  to  the 
square  root  of  the  frequency.  Thus,  a  440-volt  60-cycle 
motor  operating  on  50  cycles  will  have  very  nearly  its  normal 
operating  characteristics  if  the  voltage  is  reduced  to  440  X 
V50/60  or  402  volts. 

Prob.  63-7.  From  the  "inherent  speed-torque  characteristic" 
of  Fig.  258,  draw  accurately  to  scale  a  curve  having  as  abscissas 
torque  (pound-feet)  and  as  ordinates  slip  (r.p.m.).  From  this, 
calculate  another  slip-torque  curve  corresponding  to  an  impressed 
voltage  60  per  cent  of  rated  voltage.  Finally,  draw  the  inherent 
speed-torque  curve  for  60  per  cent  of  rated  voltage. 

Prob.  64-7.  Repeat  the  work  of  Prob.  63  on  the  basis  of  the 
curve  8  of  Fig.  258,  thus  showing  the  speed-torque  relation  for  the 
same  motor  when  operated  on  last  step  of  controller  with  60  per 
cent  of  rated  voltage  impressed  upon  the  stator. 

Prob.  66-7.  (a)  A  440-volt  60-cycle  induction  motor  is  to  be 
operated  from  25-cycle  mains.  What  voltage  should  be  impressed 
Upon  its  stator?  (&)  What  percentage  of  normal  flux  density  will 
be  obtained  under  the  altered  conditions? 
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104.    Speed  Control  of  Polyphase  Induction  Motor.     Any 

ilesiretl  sixM.'ii  Ix'twcen  zero  uDti  synchronous  speed  may  be 
obtainet!  by  adjusting  the  ittnount  of  resistance  in  the  second- 
ary or  rotor  circuits.  This  method  of  speed  control  is  fully 
I'uvered  hi  Art.  101.  The  method  is  objectionable  in  the 
following  respects: 

First.  After  the  speed  has  Ijeen  ndjusteU  to  a  given  value 
at  a  given  load,  any  change  of  load  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  variation  of  speed.  That  is,  the  speed  regu- 
lation of  the  motor  will  be  poor;  the  further  from  synehro- 
nkm  the  speed  is  adjusted  by  means  of  rotor  resistance,  the 
worse  will  be  the  speed  regulation,  naturally. 

Second.  The  efficiency  is  lowereil  when  the  rotor  resist- 
ance is  Increased  to  control  the  speed.  (This  relation  is  also 
covered  in  Art.  101.) 

Tliis  method  of  control  Is  therefore  not  suitable  for  ser- 
vice requiring  several  constant  speeds  with  varying  torque, 
such  as  the  driving  of  machine  tools.  It  is,  however,  very 
useful  where  constant  speeds  are  not  essential,  as  in  operating 
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on  a  60-cycle  stator  is  changed  from  6  to  4,  the  synchronous 
speed  is  changed  correspondingly  from  1200  r.p.m.  to  1800 
r.p.m.  Although  the  operating  characteristics  are  main- 
tained excellently  at  the  changed  speed,  it  is  impracticable 
to  have  many  changes  of  speed  in  the  same  motor,  and  the 
scheme  does  not  meet  favor  on  account  of  its  complications. 

Next  to  the  method  of  varying  secondary  resistance,  the 
most  practicable  and  useful  method  is  the  connection  of  in- 
duction motors  "in  cascade,"  or  in  "concatenation."  The 
theory  of  this  method  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  Prob.  19 
of  this  chapter.  The  system  requires  two  motors,  and  they 
must  be  rigidly  coupled  together  by  gearing  or  belting  or 
by  being  mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  Furthermore,  at 
least  one  of  the  motors  must  have  a  wound  rotor  with  slip- 
rings  for  connecting  it  to  an  external  circuit.  The  stator  of 
motor  No.  1  is  connected  to  the  line,  and  the  terminals  of 
its  wound  rotor  are  connected  to  the  stator  of  motor  No.  2. 
Motor  No.  2  may  have  either  a  squirrel-cage  rotor  or  a 
wound  rotor;  in  the  latter  case  rotor  resistances  may  be 
used  to  obtain  intermediate  speeds  between  the  otherwise  , 
abrupt  steps  obtainable  simply  by  the  cascade  connection. 

With  concatenated  motors  as  described  above,  the  speed 
at  which  the  shaft  will  turn  for  a  given  frequency  and  volt- 
age impressed  upon  the  stator  of  motor  No.  1  may  have 
various  values  depending  upon: 

(a)  The  number  of  poles  in  each  motor. 

(6)  The  polarity  of  connections  between  rotor  of  motor 

No.  1  and  stator  of  motor  No.  2. 
(c)  The  amount  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  of  motor 

No.  2,  if  it  is  of  the  wound-rotor  type. 

As  the  internal  action  of  concatenated  motors  is  especially 
instructive,  it  id  explained  in  some  detail  in  a  separate  article 
following. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  discussion  of  methods  for 
controlling  the  speed  of  polyphase  induction  motors^  that 
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they  are  all  rather  imsatiafactory  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  induction  motor  ie  inherentlj" 
what  Kiay  be  called  a  "constant-speed  motor"  —  not  in  an 
absolute  sense  Uke  the  synchronous  motor,  but  in  comparison 
with  such  flexible  adjustable-speed  types  as  may  be  had 
among  the  direct-current  motors, 

106.  Induction  Motors  in  Cascade.  The  connection 
variously  known  as  the  cascade,  or  chain,  or  tandem  con- 
nection, or  concatenation  of  polyphase  induction  motors,  b 
described  briefly  in  the  preceding  ai'ticle  as  one  of  the  methods 
available  for  controlling  the  speed  of  such  motors.  We  shaL 
examine  now  the  internal  actions  by  which  motors  so  con- 
nected adjust  themselves. 

Consider  first  two  motors  exactly  alike,  with  the  rotor  of 
the  second  one  short-circuited  or  replaced  by  a  squirrel-eage 
rotor.  Being  directly  coupled  together,  they  must  turn  at 
the  same  s|)eed.  If  the  stator  of  No.  2  is  connected  to  the 
rotor  terminals  of  No.  1  in  such  sequence  that  both  motors 
tend  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  then  the  synchronous 
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(—  —  n]=  slip  of  motor  No.  1,  in  rev.  per  sec. 

[  —  —  n)  pi  =  frequency  of  rotor  e.m.f.'s  in  motor  No.  1 


a-») 


frequency  of  stator  e.m.f.'s  impressed  on 
motor  No.  2. 

Xpi 

=  synchronous  speed  of  motor  No.  2,  in  rev. 


per  sec. 

Now,  if  motor  No.  2  is  connected  to  motor  No.  1  in  such 
manner  that  both  tend  to  start  in  the  same  direction  (direct 
concatenation),  we  have 


(^») 


Xpi 

=  synchronous  speed  of  motor  No.  2  =  n 


P2 

rev.  per  sec. 

This  is  because  the  motors  are  rigidly  coupled  together; 
motor  No.  2  with  its  rotor  short-circuited  must  operate  at 
or  near  its  sjoichronous  speed,  and  this  must  be  the  same  as 
the  speed  of  motor  No.  1.  Simplifying  this  equation,  we 
have' 

(1)     /o  -  npi  =  np2,  or  n{pi  +  pz)  =  /o,  or  n  =  /     [^     .  -    • 

But  suppose  that  motor  No.  2  is  connected  to  motor  No.  1 
in  such  manner  that  they  tend  to  start  in  opposite  directions 
(differential  concatenation);   we  have  then 


^  -  ■•)x  « 


^ =  synchronous  speed  of  motor  No.  2  =  —  n 

P2 

rev.  per  sec. 


Simplifying  this  equation,  we  have 


_        /o 


(2)      ft  -  npi  =  -npt,  orn  (pi  -  p»)  =?  /o,  orn  =  ,     ^     . 
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By  using  two  motors  with  different  numbers  of  poles,  we 
can  get  four  different  speeds.  Thus,  suppose  that  motor 
No,  1  has  6  poles  and  motor  No.  2  has  4  poles.  Theu  pi  =  3 
and  pi  =  2,     When  supplied  from  a  60-cycle  circuit: 

(a)  With  motor  No.  1  running  singly,  stator  directly  to  line 

and  rotor  short-circuited,  speed  =  —  =  -;r  =  20  rev.  per  sec, 
Pi       J 

fa         60 

(6)  With  motor  No.  2  running  singly,  speed  =  —  =  -^i  = 
Pi       i 
30  rev.  per  sec. 

(c)   With  motors  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  direct  concatenation, 


Bpeed- 

Pi  +  Pi 

60 
3  +  2 

=  12  rev.  per  see. 

M 

With  motora  No. 

1  and  No 

2  in  differential  concate- 

tio 

1, 

speed  = 

p,-p. 

60 
3-2 

=  60  rev.  per  aec. 

e  are  thus  abit 

to  get 

speoiU)  of  12,  20,  30  and  60  rev 

f* 
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Prob.  69-7.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  4-pole  motor  of 
Prob.  68  were  connected  in  differential  concatenation  to  the  first 
two  motors,  which  are  connected  in  direct  concatenation? 

106.  Induction  Motor  as  Asynchronous  Generator. 
The  Induction  Generator.  When  opposition  is  ofifered  to 
the  rotation  of  an  induction  motor,  it  takes  electrical  power 
into  its  stator  from  the  line  wires,  it  generates  mechanical 
power  in  its  rotor,  and  it  turns  at  a  speed  somewhat  less  than 
the  synchronous  speed.  As  we  decrease  the  torque  resisting 
rotation  and  thereby  the  mechanical  power  generated,  the 
slip  decreases  and  the  speed  approaches  synchronous  speed, 
while  the  current  and  power  taken  by  the  stator  decrease.  If 
we  remove  entirely  the  resisting  torque  and  permit  the  motor 
to  turn  freely,  it  takes  from  the  line  only  an  exciting  current 
(of  relatively  small  value  and  low  power-factor)  and  a  small 
amount  of  power  to  overcome  fixed  losses  in  iron  and  friction. 

Now  suppose  we  couple  this  machine  to  an  engine  which 
drives  it  at  exactly  sjmchronous  speed.  The  stator  con- 
tinues to  take  from  the  line  an  exciting  current  and  just 
enough  power  to  overcome  the  iron  losses,  while  the  engine 
supplies  the  friction  losses.  If  we  speed  the  enguie  up 
slightly  above  sjmchronism  (negative  or  reversed  slip),  the 
direction  of  rotor  e.m.f .  and  current  is  reversed,  which  causes 
the  stator  to  carry  a  load  component  of  current,  in  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  it  takes  when  the  machine  turns  as 
motor  at  less  than  synchronous  speed.  That  is,  when  the 
machine  is  forced  to  turn  at  more  than  synchronous  speed,  it 
delivers  electrical  power  (or  carries  a  component  of  current 
180^  out  of  phase  with  the  e.m.f.)  into  the  line,  and  absorbs 
an  equivalent  additional  amount  of  mechanical  power  from 
the  engine.  While  it  continues  to  take  from  the  line  an  ex- 
citing current,  or  more  exactly  a  magnetizing  current  to 
maintain  the  flux,  the  power-factor  of  the  total  line  current 
is  distinctly  raised  by  the  comparatively  large  power  com- 
ponent representing  electrical  power  delivered  or  mechanical 
power  transformed. 
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When  an  induction  motor  is  driven  tlius  by  a  prime  mover 
above  synchroiwus  speed  and  tliereby  delivers  electrical 
IHJwer  from  its  stator  into  the  line,  it  is  called  an  "induction 
generator,"  or  an  "asynchronous  generator."  The  amount 
of  electrical  power  delivered  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  slip  (which  ia  negative,  the  speed  being  above  sj^ichrw- 
nism),  just  as  in  the  case  of  induction  motor  action  where 
the  slip  ia  approxijnately  directly  proportional  to  the  mechan- 
ical power  developed.  In  fact,  the  variation  of  line  current, 
line  kilowatts,  power-factor  and  efficiency  of  an  induction 
generator  with  respect  to  (negative)  slip  or  (negative) 
torque  are  almost  exactly  like  the  corresponding  curves  for 
the  same  machine  with  respect  to  (positive)  slip  or  (positive) 
tijrque  when  it  acts  as  a  motor. 

The  induction  generator  cannot  operate  unless  comiected 
to  a  circuit  which  is  capable  of  supplying  a  suitable  amount 
of  reactive  volt-auiperes  to  excite  the  iron  cores,  or  produce 
the  flux  which  assists  to  generate  the  cm.f.  and  the  power; 
in  other  words,  the  machine  is  not  self-exciting.     If  it  drives 
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latter  must  be  designed  for  a  speed  regulation  somewhat 
larger  or  poorer  than  that  of  the  prime  mover  driving  the 
induction  generator,  in  order  that  the  induction  generator 
may  take  its  share  of  the  load. 

The  most  common  use  of  induction  generators  is  as  an 
auxiUary  to  synchronous  generators  in  large  power  houses. 
Thus,  the  synchronous  a-c.  generator  is  driven  by  a  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine;  the  exhaust  steam  from  this  engine,  at  or 
about  atmospheric  pressure,  is  fed  to  a  steam  turbine  which 
drives  an  induction  generator.  The  stator  of  the  latter  is 
connected  directly  to  the  terminals  of  the  synchronous 
generator.  There  is  no  governor  on  the  exhaust-steam 
turbine  which  receives  all  the  steam  that  the  reciprocating 
engine  delivers;  notwithstanding  this,  the  turbine  cannot 
race  because  it  must  deliver  electrical  power  in  proportion 
to  any  excess  of  its  speed  above  the  synchronous  speed  (of 
the  main  generator,  which  is  governed),  and  this  would  lighten 
the  load  on  the  reciprocating  engine,  whereupon  the  governor 
of  the  latter  comes  into  action. 

The  advantage  of  an  induction  generator  in  the  central 
station  is  that  when  short-circuited  its  voltage  drops  and  it 
stops  generating,  consequently  cannot  injure  itself  as  can  a 
synchronous  generator  (see  Art.  17).  It  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  use  induction  generators  for  more  than  about  half 
the  generating  capacity  of  a  station,  however,  because  the 
relatively  large  reactive  component  of  exciting  current  re- 
quired would  seriously  reduce  the  power-factor  and  conse- 
quently the  load  capacity  of  the  synchronous  generators. 

The  ability  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor  to  return 
power  to  the  polyphase  supply  line  when  driven  above 
synchronous  speed  is  very  useful  in  what  is  known  as  "re- 
generative braking."  Thus,  if  a  trolley  car  driven  by  such 
motors  is  allowed  to  roll  freely  down  hill,  its  speed  increases 
only  until  the  motors  are  turning  slightly  above  synchro- 
nism. Then  the  motors  become  mduction  generators,  re- 
turning the  stored  "energy  of  position"  of  the  car  to  the  line 
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as  electrinil  power.  The  motors  cannot  rmi  much  above 
synchronous  speed  before  they  develop  a  magnetic  resisting 
torque  equal  to  the  force  teiiding  to  speed  the  ear  down  hill; 
hence  the  car  moves  safely  at  about  its  top  speed,  but  does 
not  much  exceed  top  speed.  Induction  motors  are  em- 
ployed similarly  to  drive  hoists;  the  load  while  being  lowered 
remains  connected  to  the  motor,  driving  it  as  induction  gen- 
erator and  returning  electrically  to  the  line  a  large  part  of 
the  energy  previously  required  to  lift  the  load.  However,  if 
the  power  supply  fails  the  braking  action  is  lost. 

107.  Induction  Motor  as  Frequency  Ch&nger.  There 
are  decided  advantages  in  using  a  low  frequency  (as  25  cycles 
]>er  sec.)  for  transmission  of  power,  rather  than  a  higher  fre- 
quency (as  60  cycles  per  sec).  Thus,  the  line  drop  due  to 
inductance  of  the  transmission  line,  and  the  charging  current 
due  to  capacitance  of  the  line,  are  both  reduced  by  lowering 
the  frequency.  While  the  operating  characteristics  of  a-c. 
motors  are  improved  by  lower  frequency,  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  machines  (including  transformers)  per  horse  power  or 
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to  a  synchronous  motor  which  turns  it  against  the  rotating 

stator  flux.    The  synchronous  motor  takes  power  from  the 

supply  mains  at  the  lower  frequency.    Thus,  to  deliver  at 

60  cycles  from  the  rotor  when  power  is  suppUed  at  25  cycles 

to  the  stator  requires  that  the  rotor  be  driven  at  a  speed  of 

60  —  25 

— jr^ —  or  1.4  times  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  rotor, 

and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  rotor  would 
turn  if  operated  as  an  induction  motor  with  the  same  con- 
nections of  stator  to  line. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  distribution  of  power  in 
such  a  frequency  changer.  To  drive  the  rotor  against  the 
stator  flux  requires  no  torque  (except  that  necessary  to  over- 
come friction  and  magnetic  losses  in  the  rotor)  as  long  as  the 
rotor  carries  no  current.  But  as  soon  as  the  rotor  delivers 
current  to  a  receiving  circuit,  the  (sjmchronous)  driving 
motor  must  exert  against  the  rotating  flux  a  torque  T  (pound- 
feet)  represented  by  a  mechanical  force  off  — 1  pounds  tan- 
gential to  the  rotor  at  a  radius  of  r  feet.  If  we  neglect  the 
frictional  and  magnetic  losses  in  the  rotor,  this  force  per- 
forms work  at  the  rate  of  2Trf  — J  foot-pounds  per  revolu- 
tion, or  (2TTnr)  foot-pounds  per  sec,  where  rir  represents 
the  actual  speed  of  the  rotor,  in  rev.  per  sec.  But  the  power 
required  to  make  the  stator  flux  turn  against  the  resisting 
torque  due  to  rotor  currents,  which  is  equal  to  the  electrical 
power  taken  by  the  stator  from  the  supply  lines  less  the  mag- 
netic and  copper  losses  in  the  stator,  is  also  equal  to  the 
product  of  mechanical  force  exerted  by  stator  flux  upon  the 
rotor  times  the  speed  of  stator  flux.    That  is,  the  (mechanical) 

power  transferred  from  stator  to  rotor  is  equal  to  2  nr  f  —  In., 

where  n.  is  the  synchronous  speed  (of  stator  flux)  in  rev.  per  sec. 
Thus,  the  rotor  receives  (2  irTrir)  foot-pounds  per  minute 
from  the  driving  motor  which  turns  it  against  the  Amsl^  «sA 
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it  also  receives  (2  uTiu)  foot-pounds  per  minute  from  the 
stator  by  way  of  ttie  rotating  flux.  The  total  mechanical 
power  received  by  the  rotor  and  transformed  into  electri- 
cal power  is  therefore  equal  to  (2  ttTur  +  2  irTn^  foot- 
pounds per  minute;  and  if  we  neglect  the  copper  losses  in  the 
rotor,  this  is  also  the  amount  of  electricril  power  output  from 
the  rotor  to  the  higher-frequency  circuit.  Therefore,  if 
we  neglect  all  losses  in  the  frequency  changer,  we  have  the 
following  reliitiona: 

(d)  Electrical  power  taken  in  by  stator  from  low-frequency 
line  equals 

2irTn.  n. 

2irTn.  +  2TTii.     "''     .i^  +  n. 

times  the  total  electrical  power  generated  in  the  rotor. 

(6)  Mechanical  power  taken  in  by  rotor  from  synchronous 
motor  connected  to  low-frequency  supply  line  equals 
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Prob.  72-7.  A  frequency  changer  of  the  induction  type  is  used 
to  obtain  power  at  60  cycles  per  second  from  a  50-cycle  system. 
What  per  cent  of  the  electrical  power  output  demanded  at  60  cycles 
must  be  put  into  the  frequency  changer  as  mechanical  power,  and 
what  per  cent  of  it  must  be  supplied  to  the  stator  as  electrical  power 
from  the  50-cycle  line?  Neglect  all  losses  in  the  machine.  Choose 
any  convenient  niunber  of  poles  if  necessary. 

Prob.  73-7.  Calculate  the  driving  speeds  (rev.  per  min.)  and 
the  number  of  poles  required  on  a  synchronous  driving  motor 
supplied  from  the  50-cycle  line,  for  various  numbers  of  poles  on  the 
frequency  changer  of  Prob.  72. 

108.  Circle    Diagram    for    Induction    Motor.     Having 

placed  various  loads  upon  any  given  polyphase  induction 
motor,  and  having  measured  the  value  (/i)  of  current  input 
to  the  stator  and  of  power-factor  (cos^i)  at  each  load,  let 
us  by  means  of  the  power-factor  resolve  the  stator  current 
into  two  components,  namely  the  power  component  (/i  cos  Oi) 
and  the  reactive  component  (Iisindi),  From  these  data 
we  may  now  lay  out  a  vector  representing  each  measured 
value  of  total  primary  current  /i,  all  with  respect  to  a  vector 
OV  (Fig.  261)  chosen  to  represent  the  e.m.f.  of  the  line.* 
Thus,  in  Fig.  261,  vector  OE  represents  the  exciting  current 
taken  by  stator  from  line  at  zero  load  of  motor,  as  Om  rep- 
resents the  magnetizing  component  (in  quadrature  with  line 
voltage),  Oc  represents  the  core-loss  component  (in  phase  with 

line  voltage)  and  [tjtt)  represents  the  zero-load  power-factor. 

Similarly,  at  some  other  load  corresponding  to  Od  (=/i) 
amperes  input  to  the  stator,  the  power  component  of  /i  is 
Op  amperes  and  the  reactive  component  is  Or  amperes,  while 

the  power-factor  is  (t^)' 

*  When  the  diagram  refers  to  a  polyphase  motor,  OF  is  the  voltage 
between  line  wires,  and  the  length  of  each  current  vector  represents 
"equivalent  single-phase  amperes"  (see  First  Course,  page  204),  i.e., 
in  a  three-phase  system,  Vs  times  current  per  line  wire,  and  in  a  two- 
phosc  system,  twice  the  current  per  wire. 
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When  we  have  plotted  !i  sulficient  number  of  such  cuzrent- 
veftors,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  a  curve  drawn 
through  the  ends  of  the  vectors  approximates  quite  closely 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  center  of  which  iiea  on  the  line  cE 
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peculiar  to  the  induction  motor  but  pertains  also  to  the 
transformer,  and  in  fact  to  any  circuit  having  constant  in- 
ductive reactance  but  variable  resistance,  upon  which  con- 
stant (harmonic)  voltage  is  impressed. 

As  the  circle  of  Fig.  261  passes  through  the  ends  of  all 
vectors  representing  the  current  taken  by  the  motor  when 
turning  against  various  loads,  with  constant  voltage  applied, 
so  also  it  passes  through  the  end  of  the  vector  which  repre- 
sents the  current  taken  by  the  motor  when  the  load  becomes 
great  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  standstill  (with  same  voltage 
applied).  Thus,  in  Fig.  262,  the  semicircle  EFPTLZ  passes 
not  only  through  the  end  of  the  vector  OE  representing  the 
exciting  current  taken  by  the  motor  at  zero  load  (running 
freely)  but  also  through  the  end  of  the  vector  OL  represent- 
ing the  current  which  the  motor  takes  when  its  rotor  is  held 
stationary,  both  of  these  currents  being  measured  while 
full  rated  voltage  is  applied  to  the  stator  and  both  vectors 
being  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  center  (0)  of  the  circle  lies  on  a  line  EZ 
drawn  through  E  perpendicular  to  the  vector  (OV)  repre- 
senting line  voltage,  gives  us  a  very  simple  method  for 
drawing  the  circle,  and  thereby  of  determining  the  complete 
performance  of  the  motor,  from  only  two  simple  measurements. 

To  obtain  data  for  constructing  the  circle  diagram,  we 
connect  the  motor  to  a  power  supply  suited  to  the  rating  of 
the  motor  (as  to  number  of  phases,  frequency  and  voltage). 
Proper  instruments  are  included  in  the  connections,  for 
measuring  pressure,  current  and  power  (watts).  We  take 
one  set  of  readings  (F,  /o,  Wo)  with  motor  running  unloaded, 
and  another  set  of  readings  (V,  /l,  Wl)  with  rotor  locked 
and  stationary,  the  pressure  V  being  full  rated  voltage  of 

motor  in  both  cases.    By  means  of  the  power-factor  ("yT") 

at  zero  load  we  resolve  the  exciting  current  Zo  into  its  two 

Wo  Wo 

components  -pr,  or  7©  X  yj-,  in  phase  with  OV;    and 
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v/MW 


(-,r)   in  quadrature   with  OV.     From  these   com- 
pooenta  we  draw  the  vector  OE  (Fig,  262)  representing  the 


l?l 
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perpendicular  to  OF.  Then  we  draw  a  straight  line  from  E 
to  L,  and  perpendicularly  from  its  middle  a  line  xO'  inter- 
secting ECZ  at  0'.  This  point  0'  is  the  center  of  the  semi- 
circle, which  we  draw  as  EFPTLZ. 

As  the  motor  takes  an  excessive  current  which  would  soon 
damage  the  windings  when  full  voltage  is  applied  with  locked 
rotor,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  voltage  while  taking  the  locked- 
rotor  readings,  to  such  value  that  the  motor  takes  say  |  of 
rated-load  current.  This  requires,  let  us  say,  J  of  rated 
voltage.  Now,  with  locked  rotor  the  motor  acts  like  a 
(very  leaky)  transformer  whose  secondary  is  short-circuited, 
and  its  resistance,  reactance  and  impedance  are  constant 
quantities.  Consequently,  if  full  rated  voltage  had  been 
applied,  we  reason  that  the  value  of  II  would  have  been 
f  times  the  observed  value,  or  (^  X  J  =  5)  times  the  rated- 
load  du-rent,  and  the  power-factor  of  this  current  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  value  determined  from  the  readings 
at  lower  voltage.  That  is,  we  locate  the  position  of  vector 
OL  from  the  reduced-voltage  readings,  and  then  extend  it 
straight  outward  to  a  length  equal  to 

(rated  voltage  of  motor      ,  \ 

where  Vl  and  II  are  respectively  the  voltage  and  the  current 
measured  with  locked  rotor.* 

So  far  the  "circle-diagram"  gives  us  only  the  amount  of 
effective  power  (watts),  of  reactive  volt-amperes,  and  of 
power-factor  corresponding  to  any  given  value  of  amperes 
input.  But  by  drawing  a  few  additional  lines  we  may  ob- 
tain much  more  than  this.    To  do  this,  we  must  measure 

*  On  account  of  the  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  the  locked-rotor 
impedance  of  the  motor  is  not  constant,  neither  is  the  ratio  of  reactance 
to  resistance,  or  the  power-factor,  constant  for  all  values  of  locked-rotor 
current.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  measure  the  locked-rotor  current  for 
a  number  of  voltages,  draw  a  curve,  extend  it  fairly,  and  read  from  the 
extended  part  of  the  curve  the  probable  value  of  locked-rotor  current 
corresponding  to  full  rated  voltage* 
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tarefutly  the  resistance  of  the  primarj'  (stator);  this  should 
Iw  menaured  at  or  near  the  noniuit  operating  temperature, 
or  the  measured  value  should  be  corrected  to  operating 
touiperature  by  calculation.* 

We  now  compute  the  total  copper  loss  (/ifii)  in  the  pri- 
luar}-  or  stator  of  the  motor  corresponding  to  some  particular 
value  of  current  input.  It  may  be  shown  (see  Prob.  74-7) 
'that  the  total  copper  loss  in  any  three-phase  winding  is  equal 
to  (3  PR),  where  /  is  the  current  per  line  wire  and  R  is  the 
(average)  resistance  between  any  two  line  wires,  regardless 
of  whether  the  winding  is  connected  in  For  in  A.  It  is 
(lerhaps  most  convenient  t«  Ijase  this  computation  upon  the 
Incked-rotor  current  OL  (Fig,  262)  which  was  obtained 
ilireotly  by  or  from  measurement.  Dividing  this  computed 
value  of  stator  copper  loss  (at  full  rated  volta^,  with  locked 
rotor)  by  the  rated  voltage  V,  we  obtain  that  port  of  the 
power  component  of  locked-rotor  current  which  supplies 
stator  copper  losses.     To  the  same  scale  employed  for  all 
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rotor.  The  total  watts  input  with  locked  rotor  is  equal  to 
{SC  +  CR  +  RL)  times  rated  volts,  because  there  can  be 
no  output  when  the  motor  is  standing  still  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  torque  produced. 

Now  let  us  choose  any  other  point,  as  P,  of  the  circle  dia- 
gram (Fig.  262).  A  perpendicular  dropped  from  P  to  OS 
makes  intersections  at  i/,  t,  n  and  r  with  various  construc- 
tion lines,  as  ^hown.  All  distances  on  Pr  represent  portions 
of  the  working  component  of  current  input  which,  when 
measured  on  the  chosen  scale  of  amperes  and  multiplied  by 
the  rated  volts,  give  corresponding  parts  of  the  total  wattage 

input  to  the  motor.    Thus: 

» 

Pr  (amperes)  X  rated  volts  (OF)  =  total  watts  input  to 

motor; 


m  (amperes)  X  rated  volts 

vi   (amperes)  X  rated  volts 

tu   (amperes)  X  rated  volts 
ru  (amperes)  X  rated  volts 

uP  famiperes)  X  rated  volts 


Also: 


=  no-load  losses  or  con- 
stant losses; 

=  watts  lost  in  stator 
copper; 

=  watts  lost  in  rotor; 

=  total  watts  lost  in 
motor; 

=  total  watts  input  — 
total  watts  lost; 

=  mechanical  output  of 
power  expressed  in 
watts. 


^a,  .  .       ^        watts  output     uPxOV     uP 

Eflaciency  of  motor  =  — 77-: — ^  =  p  ^^wr  =  "5"  • 
*^  watts  mput       PrxOV      Pr 


Power-factor  of  motor  = 


_  Pr  _qv 


OP     OP 

iu  XOV 


tu 


^y   _  secondary  copper  loss 

^^ -      secondary  input     "  (PuxOV) +  {tuxOV)^ Pi 

tu 
Per  cent  slip  =  ^  X  100  per  cent. 
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tXQJcal  power  oi 
rotor  speed 

_  power  transferred  from  stator 
syntrbronous  speed. 
From  the  definition  given  in  Art.  101  for  "  sj-nchronous 
watts,"  we  can  see  that  the  torque  of  the  induction  motor, 
expressed  in  synchronous  watts,  is  equal  to  the  watts  out- 
put from  primary  (stator)  or  input  to  secondary  (rotor),  and 
is  equal  to  Pt  (amperes)  times  OV  (line  volts).  That  is: 
Pi  (amperes)  X  OF  (volts) 

=  torque  of  motor,  in   synchronous 
watts. 

_,  ,.  ,  ,    .1  synchronous  watts 

lorque  (in  pound-feet)  = r tv   "" — \..n  .^» 

synchronous  speed  (r.p.m.)X0.142 

_  7.04  X  Pi  (amperes)  X  OV  (volts) 

synchronous  speed  (r.p.m.) 

Thus,  we  may  select  any  number  of  points  like  P  on  the 

circle  of  Fig.  262,  and  determine  from  each  point  a  set  of 
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Prob.  74-7.  Prove  that  the  total  copper  loss  in  a  three-phase 
winding  is  }  PRj  where  /  is  the  current  per  line  wire  and  R  is  the 
resistance  between  line  wires,  regardless  of  whether  the  phases  are 
connected  in  A  or  in  Y. 

Prob.  75-7.  The  following  measurements  were  made  on  a 
SO-horse  power,  three-phase,  440-volt,  25-cycle,  6-pole  induction 
motor: 

(a)  Running  free  at  no-load:  Volts  between  terminals,  440; 
amperes  per  terminal,  16;  total  kilowatts  input,  1.14. 

(b)  With  locked  rotor  (estimated  from  measurements  at  reduced 
voltage):  Volts,  440;  amperes  per  terminal,  436;  total  kilowatts 
input,  173. 

(c)  Resistance  between  any  two  terminals  of  stator,  at  60**  C, 
is  0.11  IS  ohms. 

Draw  the  circle  diagram  (like  Fig.  262)  for  this  motor,  using 
equivalent  single-phase  amperes  for  all  current  vectors,  and  as  large 
a  scale  as  possible. 

Prob.  76-7.  From  the  diagram  of  Prob.  75,  calculate  the  max- 
imum values  of: 

(a)  Per  cent  power-factor. 

(6)  Horse-power  output. . 

(c)  Pound-feet  torque. 

(d)  Watts  input. 

Prob.  77-7.  From  the  diagram  of  Prob.  75,  make  measurements 
and  calculations  from  which  to  draw  a  set  of  characteristic  curves 
for  this  induction  motor,  having  as  abscissa  the  torque  (poimd-feet) 
and  as  ordinates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  per  line  wire. 

(b)  Kilowatts  input. 

(c)  Horse-power  output. 

(d)  Per  cent  slip. 

(e)  Revolutions  per  minute,  rotor  speed. 
(/)  Per  cent  power-factor. 

(g)  Per  cent  efficiency. 

Prob.  78-7.  From  the  diagram  of  Prob.  75,  find  the  point  at 
which  the  siun  of  variable  losses  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  constant 
losses,  and  determine  therefrom: 

(a)  The  horse-power  output  at  which  the  efficiency  is  maximum. 

(6)  The  torque  (in  pound-feet)  corresponding. 

(c)  The  percentage  value  of  this  maximum  efficiency. 

Compare  these  results  with  corresponding  values  from  curves 
of  Prob.  77. 
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100.  Single-phase  loductioii  Motor.  After  a  polyphase 
induction  motor  haa  been  started  and  run  up  to  full  speed, 
it  will  continue  to  run  even  iiftcr  we  have  disconnected  all 
phases  but  one  (for  instance,  after  we  have  opened  up  one  of 
three  line  wires  supplying  a  three-phase  motor) .  Under  these 
conditions  the  motor  usually  makes  a  loud  humming  noise, 
operat^^s  at  considerably  lower  power-factor  and  efficiency 
tlian  when  running  poly- 
and  has  poorer 
H|)ood  regulation  and  less 
pull-out  torque.  The  mo- 
tor exerts  no  starting 
torque  when  supplied  with 
single-phase  power  only, 
but  if  started  turning  in 
either  direction  with  suffi- 
cient impulse  from  i 
auxihary  device  (or  ( 
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these  coils  as  indicated  in  Fig.  263,  induces  in  each  coil  or  in- 
ductor an  e.m.f.  as  in  the  secondary  of  a  transformer.  These 
e.m.f.'s  are  such  as  to  cause  rotor  currents  which  produce 
poles  on  the  rotor  at  iVaS2,  in  direct  lino  with  the  stator 
poles  NiSi,  There  can  be  no  torque  between  iVaSj  and 
NiSiy  regardless  of  how  strong  may  be  the  stator  flux  or  the 
rotor  currents,  because  of  their  disadvantageous  relative 
positions. 

Now,  suppose  we  start  turning  the  rotor  in  say  a  clockwise 
direction,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  264.    An  alternating  e.m.f  will 


N 


FiQ.  264.  Diagram  of  a  single-phase  induction  motor  showing  poles 
N'^  and  Si  on  the  moving  rotor  produced  by  the  rotor  currents  induced 
therein  by  the  movement  of  the  rotor  through  the  flux  of  the  stator 
poles  Ni  and  Si. 

be  produced  in  each  conductor,  which  is  moving  through 
flux,  the  amount  of  this  e.m.f .  at  any  instant  being  directly 
proportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation  and  to  the  amount  of 
flux  from  Ni  to  Si  at  that  instant.  According  to  Lenz' 
law,  the  direction  of  these  induced  e.m.f.'s  and  currents  is 
such  as  to  produce  poles  on  the  rotor,  as  shown  at  Ni  and 
S^  midway  between  stator  poles,  opposing  the  motion  which 
produces  them.    As  the  stator  core  completely  surrounds 
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the  rotor,  these  rotor  poles  WJSJ  induce  corresponding 
opposite  poles  on  the  surface  of  the  stator,  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  poles  N,Si. 

The  "speed  e.m.f,"  which  produces  the  poles  iViSJ  (Fig. 
264)  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the  same  instant  as  the 
inain  field  NiSj.  The  "speed  currents"  in  the  rotor  con- 
ductors lag  nearly  one-fiuarter  period  behind  the  corre- 
sponding speeti  e.ni.f.'s,  because  the  rotor  circuits  are  highly 
inductive.  Thus  the  speed  flux  {N'^i),  which  is  in  phase 
with  the  speed  currents  in  the  rotor,  lags  one-quarter  period 
behind  the  main  flux  (A'lSi).  As  these  two  fields  are  also 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  space,  the  total  or  resultant 
flux  will  rotate  in  space  (see  Art.  95  and  Fig.  245-247). 

When  the  rotor  is  turning  slowly,  the  speed  e.m,f.'8, 
speed  currents  and  speed  field  are  all  relatively  weak,  so 
that  the  resultant  field  has  much  greater  strength  when  it 
passes  through  the  region  NiSi  tijan  when  it  passes  through 
the  region  N'^S'^.     It  is  then  said  to  be  an  "elliptical  field" 
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polyphase  motor  with  the  same  slip.  Therefore  we  see  that 
the  torque  corresponding  to  any  given  slip,  and  the  pull-out 
torque,  are  less  for  the  single-phase  motor  than  for  the  poly- 
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Flu.  265.    Speed,  efficiency  and  power-factor  charactertotics  of  a  Wagner 
71  H.P.  sb^e-phaae  motor.     Wagner  Eledrie  Mfg.  Co. 

phase  motor.  However,  the  operating  characteristics  show 
a  general  similarity  to  those  of  a  polyphase  motor,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Fig,  265.  From  "Standard  Handbook  for 
Electrical  Engineers"  we  quote  as  follows: 

"When  a  three-phase  motor  is  operated  aingle-phase  with  the 
same  voltage  between  lines,  ite  maximum  output  will  be  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  the  three-phase  maximum  output.  For 
best  conditions,  such  as  best  distribution  of  losses  and  ratio  of  rated 
to  maximum  output,  it  ia  customary  in  using  a  three-phase  motor 
single-phase  to  reduce  the  rated  output  of  the  motor  by  25  to  33  per 
cent  and  to  increase  the  rated  terminal  voltage  by  about  30  per  cent." 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  motor  of  given  size,  weight 
and  cost  can  carry  less  load  when  operating  single-phase; 
or,  conversely,  that  single-phase  motors  weigh  more,  occupy 
more  apace,  and  cost  more,  per  horse  power  of  rated  capacity, 
than  polyphase  motors.  A  good  general  understanding  of 
this  may  be  had  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  total  power 
supplied  to  the  motor.  The  power  in  a  single-phase  circuit 
varies  from  instant  to  instant  (see  Art.  35,  36,  37  in  "First 
Course").  When  the  power-factor  is  less  than  unity,  as  is 
usual  in  a  motor,  the  power  has  actuaUy  n^ative  values 
during  some  parts  of  each  period. 
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This  monns  that  a,  single-phase  motor,  working  against  s 
unifonii  resisting  torque  or  load,  must  be  able  to  store  the  ex- 
cess energy  when  the  instantaneous  power  is  greater  than  the 
average,  in  order  to  sustain  the  load  when  the  instantaneous 
power  is  less  than  the  average.  When  the  power-factor  ia 
less  than  unity,  its  storage  capacity  must  be  still  greater, 
l>ecause  it  must  return  energj'  to  the  supply  circuit,  as  welt 
OS  carry  the  load,  while  the  instantaneous  power  is  negative. 
To  furnish  this  storage  capacity  more  iron  and  other 
materials  must  go  into  the  construction  of  the  motor, 
than  would  be  necessary  if  (as  in  any  balanced  polyphase 
circuit)  the  total  power  is  unvarying,  or  does  not  change 
from  instant  to  instant. 

110.  Method  of  Starting  Single-Phase  Induction  Motors. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  polyphase  motor 
over  the  single-phase 
motor  in  point  of  cost, 
overload   capac- 
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pulse  by  hand  in  either  direction  to  make  it  come  up  to  full 

speeQ* 

Second:  Split-phase  starting.    As  indicated  in  Fig.  266  and 

267,  auxiliary  coils  F^  are  wound  on  the  stator  between  the 

main    field    coils    Fi. 

o  t    •  _  > 
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The  main  coils  are 
connected  directly 
across  the  line,  while 
the  auxiliary  coils  are 
in  series  with  a  con- 
denser C  (Fig.  266) 
or  a  nearly  pure  in- 
ductance /  (Fig.  267) 
through  a  switch  S 
which  is  closed  only 
while  starting.      The 

effect  of  C  or  /  is  to  throw  the  current  and  flux  in  the 
starting  coil  {Fz)  out  of  phase  with  the  main  field,  thereby 


Fig.  267.  Single-phase  induction  motor 
with  a  split-phase  starting  coil  fed  through 
an  inductance. 


FiQ.  268.    Single-phase  induction  motor  with  a  split-phase  starting 

arrangement. 

causing  the  resultant  field  to  rotate  and  a  torque  to  be 
produced.  Fig.  268  shows  a  phase-splitting  arrangement 
for  starting  and  running  a  three-phase  motor  from  a  single- 
phase  circuit;  the  switch  5  is  to  be  opened  after  the  motor 
gets  up  to  full  speed. 
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Third:  Shading-coil  for  starting.  In  Fig.  269,  a  shorts 
circuited  toil  of  copper  wire,  or  a  solid  ring  of  copper  (c), 
has  been  placed  around  one-half  of  each  main  pole  (^i,  S\, 
N[,  St).     When   the  flux  is  changing,  there   in   induced   in 
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bars,  making  the  armature  practically  equivalent  to  a  squirrel- 
cage  rotor,  and  usually  at  the  same  time  lifts  the  brushes 
away  from  the  commutator. 

Prob.  79-7.  Show  conclusively  that  the  total  power  in  a  balr 
anced  polyphase  circuit  does  not  vary  from  instant  to  instant, 

but  has  a  steady  value  equal  to  V3  EI  cos  6  for  a  three-phase  cir- 
cuit or  2  EI  cos  6  for  a  two-phase  circuit,  where  E  and  /  refer  to  the 
volts  between  line  wires  and  the  amperes  in  each  line  wire,  respec- 
tively, and  cos  6  is  the  power-factor  of  each  phase  of  the  total  con- 
nected load. 

Prob.  80-7.  Two  coils,  AA^  and  BB\  as  in  Fig.  245,  are  in  such 
relative  position  that  individually  they  produce  fluxes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  component  fluxes  are  out  of  phase  by 
i  period.  The  maximum  value  of  flux  due  to  coil  BB^  is  only  one- 
half  as  great  as  the  maximum  flux  due  to  AA\  Draw  vectors  as 
in  Fig.  247  to  represent  the  resultant  or  total  flux  at  equal  inter- 
vals (^  period)  of  time,  and  draw  a  curve  through  the  ends  of 
these  vectors. 

Prob.  81-7.  Solve  Prob.  80,  but  on  the  basis  that  the  component 
fluxes  are  out  of  phase  by  i  period. 

Prob.  82-7.  The  coils  AA\  BB'  and  CC  of  Fig.  248  are  con- 
nected in  y.  A  terminal  of  A  A'  and  a  terminal  of  BB'  are  con- 
nected to  a  single-phase  line.  The  remaining  terminal  O)elonging 
to  CC)  is  connected  to  the  same  line  through  a  phase-splitting 
device  like  Fig.  267,  which  causes  the  current  in  the  coil  C&  to  be 
\  period  out  of  phase  with  the  current  in  BB',  and  half  as  large 
in  value.  Assume  fluxes  to  be  directly  proportional  to  currents. 
Draw  vectors  and  curve  as  specified  in  Prob.  80. 

Prob.  83-7.  Repeat  solution  of  Prob.  82,  on  the  basis  that 
flux  due  to  coil  CC  is  only  one-quarter  as  large  as  the  flux  due  to 
A  A'  and  BB'  together. 

Prob.  84-7.  Show  that  when  we  start  the  rotor  of  Fig.  264 
turning  in  cither  direction  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  speed 
e.m.f.'s  and  speed  currents  has  such  phase  relation  to  the  main 
field  that  the  resultant  flux  rotates  in  such  direction  as  to  maintain 
the  rotor  movement  which  produced  it.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  it  were  opposed  to  the  initial  movement  of  the  rotor? 
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111.  The  Repulsion  Motor.  la  tiip  "  repulsion  motor  " 
we  have  u  rotor  with  ii  windmg  quite  similar  to  that  employed 
on  the  armature  of  a  direct-furrcnt  machine.  At  uniform 
intervals  along  this  winding,  taps  are  connected  to  bars  in  a 
commutator.  The  brushes  which  bear  upon  this  commuta^ 
tor  are  short-circuited  together.  By  shifting  these  brushes 
into  various  positions,  we  may  cause  the  motor  to  turn  in 
either  direction,  or  to  stand  still,  when  the  etator  windings  are 
connected  to  a  source  of  single-phase  power.  The  operating 
characteristics  of  this  motor  are  similar  to  those  of  a  series 
d-c.  motor.  At  zero  load,  the  speed  goes  indefinitely  high, 
and  as  the  load  increases  the  speed  decreases  in  approxi- 
mately inverse  proportion 
to  the  torque.  The  starting 
torque  is  high. 

To  understand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  repulsion  motor, 
first  consider  Fig.  270.    The 
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NiSi  and  N2/S2,  regardless  of  the  strength  of  stator  flux  or 
rotor  currents,  since  the  torques  developed  under  each  half 
of  any  pole  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions. 

If  the  rotor  be  turned  by  hand  into  the  position  (6)  shown 
in  Fig.  271,  there  will  still  be  zero  torque.  In  this  case,  the 
rotor  is  in  most  favor- 
able position  to  produce 
torque  by  interaction  be- 
tween rotor  currents  and 
stator  flux.  But  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  the 
e.m.f.'s  induced  in  each 
path  of  the  rotor  winding 
neutralize  each  other,  so 
that  no  rotor  currents 
and  no  rotor  poles  can  be 
produced. 

However,    if   the  rotor  ^'^-  ^^'  .^^^^  *^®  short-circuited 
,  J    .  ...  rotor  is  in  this  position,  the  e.m.f.'s 

be  moved  to   a   position      .^^^^  y^^  ^^^  alternating  stator 

somewhere  between  those  magnetism  neutralize  one  another, 

shown  in  Fig.  270  and  271,  Thus  there  are  no  rotor  currents  and 

the  resultant  e.m.f  induced  ^^  torque,  although  the  rotor  is  in  the 

in  each  rotor  path  will  be  ?^^  favorable  position  for  devdop- 

,      , ,  J  . ,  mg  torque  if  there  were  any  current, 

greater  than  zero,  and  the 

rotor  currents  will  produce  poles  on  the  rotor  somewhere 
between  the  stator  poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  272.  Here,  if  the 
rotor  is  initially  in  the  position  (a),  a  clockwise  torque  will 
be  exerted  on  iV2S2,  and  in  the  position  (6)  a  counter-clockwise 
torque  will  be  produced  on  N^Si-  The  torque  will  not  re- 
verse as  the  current  alternates,  because  both  stator  and  rotor 
poles  reverse  simultaneously.  In  either  case,  however,  this 
torque  will  be  reduced  to  zero  as  soon  as  the  rotor  has  moved 
enough  to  bring  the  short-circuit  into  position  cc,  midway 
between  stator  poles. 

To  maintain  the  torque  steadily,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
means  to  keep  stationary  the  points  on  the  rotor  winding 
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FiQ.  272.  When  the  short-circuited  rotor  ia  in  the  position  a,  a  clock- 
wise torque  ia  exerted  u|Mjn  the  currents  induced  in  it.  When  Ihi: 
rotor  IB  in  position  b,  a  counter-clockwise  torque  is  e\crt«d  on  it. 
In  either  cose,  the  torque  lasts  only  until  the  rotor  has  moved  into 
the  position  tx,  when  the  lorijue  IjeoomcB  lero. 
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Fig.  274.  A  con- 
ve  n t  i  o  nal 
sketch  to  rep- 
resent the  con- 
nections and 
arrangement 
shown  in  Fig. 
273. 


between  which  the  short-circuit  is  applied.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  winding  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  273  to  a 
commutator  CC^  upon  which  bear  the 
brushes  BB  with  a  short-circuit  between 
them.  The  brushes  are  shifted  out  of  line 
with  the  main  stator  poles  iViSi,  whereupon 
there  are  induced  in  the  rotor,  by  trans- 
former action,  currents  which  produce  rotor 
poles  at  N2  and  82-  The  stator  poles  exer- 
cise a  repulsive  force  upon  these  rotor  poles 
and  produce  thereby  a  torque.  By  shifting 
these  brushes  BBy  we  may  have  a  torque 
in  either  direction,  or  zero  torque.  In  real- 
ity, the  internal  actions  become  quite 
highly  complicated  by  the  speed  e.m.f.'s 
and  currents  that  arise  as  soon  as  the  motor 
begins  to  turn,  but  this  explanation  has  been 
made  as  simple  as  possible.  Fig.  274  shows  a  conventional 
sketch  for  a  simple  repulsion  motor. 

111(a).  Operating  Characteristics  of  Repulsion  Motors. 
The  straight  repulsion  motor,  which  has  the  characteristics 
of  a  series  motor,  has  been  applied  to  various  purposes  for 
which  the  latter  would  be  suitable  —  such  as  driving  of 
railroad  cars  and  fans.  Its  widest  application,  however,  has 
been  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  single-phase  induction  motor, 
to  supply  the  starting  torque  which  the  latter  inherently 
lacks.  Fig.  275  shows  a  single-phase  induction  motor  with 
wound  rotor,  the  rotor  winding  being  tapped  to  a  (radial) 
commutator  upon  which  beiir  brushes  controlled  by  a  cen- 
trifugal governor  on  the  shaft.  The  brushes  are  short-cir- 
cuited together  and  when  the  motor  is  at  standstill  they  bear 
upon  the  commutator,  being  set  so  as  to  produce  torque  by 
repulsion  motor  action  when  the  stator  is  excited.  This 
torque  accelerates  the  motor  to  nearly  synchronous  speed,  at 
which  point  the  governor  connects  all  the  commutator  bars 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  throws  the  brushes  out 
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of  contact  with  the  commutator,  producing  practically  a 
squirrel-cage  rotor.  The  motor  then  operates  as  a  straight 
single-phase  induction  motor,  having  operating  character- 
iaticB  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  265,  Fig.  276  shows  the 
speed-torque  curve  of  such  a  motor  both  before  and  after 
the  governor  has  operated. 
An  interesting  type  of 
single-phase  induction  mo- 
tor having  excellent  operat-  i 
ing  characteristics  is  shown  I 
in  Fig.  277  to  281.  The 
rotor  slote  contain  two  dis- 
tinct windings,  a  squirrel- 
aige  winding  of  copper  bars 
at  the  tx.ttom,  and  a  coU  p,„  277.  Single -phaae  induction 
winding  at  the  top  con-  motor  designed  tor  starting  as  a 
ncctcd  to  a  commutator.  repultiion  motor  and  for  operation 
These  two  windings  are  "^  '''8*'  Power-tactor.  The  Wagner 
separated  by  "magnetic  ^'^^^ffs-Co. 
separators,"  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  278.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  277,  and  the  electrical 
connections  (with  the 
Wads*  normal  operating   char- 

im»tedwindis«(s)    actcristics)  in  Fig.   279. 
tnetic  Sapantor         As  indicated  in  Fig.  279, 
_s<juifreics»»)  ^''^'^  '^  placed  in   the 

same  slots  with  the  main 
I'ic.  278.  The  cross  section  of  one  slot  field  winding  (M.F.)  on 
in  the  rotor  of  the  motor  shown  in  Fig.  the  stator  an  auxiliary 
277,  The  Wagner  Ehctric  Mfg.  Co.  "compensating  winding" 
(2),  the  function  of  which  is  to  improve  the  power-factor  of 
the  motor.  The  brushes  5  and  G,  Fig.  279,  in  line  with  the 
stJitor  poles  arc  short-circuited  together,  while  another  pair 
of  brushes  (7,  8)  fixed  midway  between  the  stator  poles  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  main  field.  The  compensating 
winding  (2)  is  shunted  across  the  latter  brushes  (7,  8)  and 
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there  is  intluded  in  this  circuit  (2)  a  switch  (S,  Fig.  277) 
riperateil   by   centrifugal    force  which   closes   the    compen- 
s;Lting  field  only  after  the  motor  has  reached  synchronous 
speed.     Betwec'n   any   two   brushes   there  i^  of   course   an 
alternating  c.ni.f. 
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main  field  (M.F.)  and  the  brushes  (7,  8).  The  motor  can- 
not race  under  any  circumstaDces,  because  of  the  aquiirel-cage 
winding  in  the  bottoms  of  the  slots;  in  this  respect  it  is 
superior  to  some  other  motors  which  lack  the  squirrel-cage 
winding  and  which  will  race  if  some  of  the  brushes  become 
disconnected. 

The  effect  of  the  compensating  winding  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  280,  which  shows  how  the  operating  characteristics  are 
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Fia.  280.  Operating  charocteristios  of  the  motor  shown  in  Fig.  277, 
with  the  cumpensating  winding  disconnected.  Note  the  change  id 
[Kiwer-factor  and  efficiency  due  to  the  lack  of  the  compensating  wbd- 
ing.     The  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

changed  when  the  compensating  winding  is  disconnected. 
Note  that  both  the  power-factor  and  the  efficiency  are 
markedly  reduced,  and  the  current  increased  at  light  loads. 
Fig.  281  shows  the  load  characteristics  of  the  same  motor 
after  all  brushes  have  been  disconnected  from  one  another 
and  froni  the  stator  windings,  which  may  be  done  after 
starting  the  motor.  Note  that  the  current  is  relatively  high 
for  any  given  load,  the  power-factor  is  low,  and  the  load 
capacity  of  the  motor  is  greatly  reduced. 

112.  The  Series  Motor  for  A-C.  Circuits.    When  the 
direction  of  current  through  a  direct>current  series  motor  ia 
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rsetl  without  altering  the  couiiectioiia  between  its  field 
armature   windings,    the   direction   of  torque   and   of 

tion  remain  unchanged,  because  the  magnetic  poles  on 
field  and  armature  have  their  polarity  reversed  at  the 
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of  the  large  amount  of  inductance  in  field  and  armature 
windings.  This  is  objectionable  because  with  the  limiting 
current  passing,  the  power  developed  will  be  much  lower 
than  for  the  same  value  of  direct  current  and  voltage. 

Second.  There  would  be  excessive  heating  of  the  field  cores 
of  a  d-c.  series  motor  operated  on  an  a-c.  circuit,  involving 
low  efficiency  and  either  damage  to  insulation  or  reduction 
of  power  capacity.  This  is  due  to  large  eddy  currents  in- 
duced in  the  solid  pole-cores.  The  armature  core  is  lami- 
nated even  in  a  d-c.  machine. 

Third.  The  d-c.  series  motor  would  spark  excessively  at 
the  brushes  if  operated  on  an  a-c.  circuit.  This  is  due 
principally  to  alternating  e.m.f.'s  and  currents  induced  in 
the  coils  that  are  short-circuited  through  each  brush  by 
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Fig.  282.    Vector  diagram  for  a  seriee  a-c.  motor. 
01  =  current. 

F  =  voltage  drop  over  field  winding. 

A  =  voltage  drop  over  armature  impedance. 

Ec  =  counter  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  by  the  speed. 

E  =  total  e.m.f.  applied  to  terminals  of  the  motor. 

the  alternating  flux  which  links  with  such  coils  in  its  path 
from  one  field  pole  to  another. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  these  difficulties  are  overcome  in 
adapting  the  series  motor  to  the  alternating-current  power 
supply.  In  discussing  power-factor,  first,  we  shall  be  as- 
sisted by  drawing  the  vector  diagram  for  a-c.  series  motor, 
as  in  Fig.  282.    The  current  has  the  same  phase  throui^<;^>^ 


-_    ..K.XU.  terminals,    is   in; 
e.m.f.   required   to  overcome   imp 
winding  is  A,    The  counter  c.m. 
rotation  of  the  armature  in  the  i 
field  winding  is  marked  Ec.    It  k 

m 

flux,  and  therefore  also  with  the  cu 
the  flux  (neglecting  the  very  slight 
current  and  flux,  due  to  hysteresis 
across  the  armature  terminals  wo 
sum  of  A  and  Ec,  or  de.    The  total  \ 
of  the  entire  motor  is  £,  or  the  veci 
The  power-factor  of  the  motor  is  equ; 
Now,  in  order  to  increase  the  po 
we  must  reduce  X/  and  Xa.    This  d 
the  frequency  of  the  circuit  be  low;  i 
operated  at  more  than  25  cycles  per 
series  railway  motors  a  frequency  of 
thermore,  the  inductance  of  field  ti 
making  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
possible.    This  requires  that  the  relu 
circuit  be  kept  low,  which  is  accom 
air  gap  short,  and  the  cross  spp*''^'^ 
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direction  of  curreiit  in  the  various  rotor  conductor  is  as 
indicated,  producing  poles  at  Nt  and  St  on  the  armature, 
which  act  upon  the  atator  poles  JVi  and  Si  to  produce  torque 
and  rotation.  As  demonstrated  in  Chapter  IX  of  First 
Course,  it  is  not  economi- 
cal to  spread  a  single-phase 
winding  over  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  stator. 
The  space  not  occupied, 
therefore,  by  the  main 
field  winding  is  filled  with 
conductors  (joined  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines) 
which  form  the  "compen- 
sating winding. " 
This  compensating 

winding    i.    designed    ^  '^°^f '   "<"?'"^'"'T™  ?,i 

,                    i_  Mngle-phaae  eenea  a-c.  motor.    The 

have  enough  ampere-turns  f  uu  unea  diow  the  mwn  field  winding. 

SO  that  it  tends  to  produce  The  dotted  lines  repreeent  compen- 

poles  upon  the  surface  of  sftting  windings  used  to  Kiduoe  the 

the  stator  equal  and  oppo-  armature  inductance.    From  More- 

■i     i     AT    ~«j  o              „  eroft'g  "CotUinitous  and  AUematin^ 

site  to  iVj  and  i»,  m  con-  ^        ,  ,,    .  ■        .. 

sequence    of    which     the 

armature  winding  is  actually  unable  to  produce  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  fiux  linking  with  its  own  turns  —  that 
is,  its  inductance  is  reduced  to  practically  zero.  However, 
the  local  flux  linking  the  conductors  in  each  single  slot  is  not 
and  cannot  be  compensated.  The  compensating  winding 
is  sometimes  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  (conduc- 
tive compensation),  and  sometimes  it  is  designed  to  be  short- 
circuited  upon  itself  (inductive  compensation)  so  that  the 
necessary  current  is  induced  in  it  by  transformer  action 
of  the  fiux  from  the  armature  poles  NtSt-  In  the  latter 
case  the  armature  flux  (from  JVj  to  St)  limits  itself  to  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  induce  an  e.m.f.  just  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  impedance  of  the  compensating  winding. 
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The  power-factor  of  the  scries  motor  is  also  increased  by 
making  E,  (Fig.  282)  large  iu  comparison  mth  Xjl  and  XJ. 
This  induced  counter  e.m.f.  is  increased  by  using  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  copper  (turns)  in  the  armature  of  the 
series  a-c.  motor.  This  large  number  of  armature  turns  does 
not  increase  Xo,  on  account  of  the  compensating  windings. 
Of  course  the  values  of  Rjl  and  BJ  are  kept  as  small  as 
practicable,  by  increasing  the  cross  section  of  the  conductors, 
because  they  represent  energj'  losses  which  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  heating  in  the  a-c.  series  motor,  and 
to  keep  the  efficiency  as  high  as  pos.'iible,  it  is  necessary  to 
laminate  the  iron  in  the  field  cores  as  well  as  in  the  armature 
core.*  Low  flux  densities  must  be  used,  so  that  this  motor  b 
characterized  by  a  relatively  large  amount  of  iron,  as  welt  as 
of  copper,  for  a  given  horse  power.  This  makes  the  motor 
more  expensive  than  a  d-c.  scries  motor  of  the  same  rated 
horse  power  and  voltage.     In  general  it  may  Ije  said  that  a 
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as  may  be  induced  by  movement  of  the  annature.  These 
transformer  e.m.f.'8  in  the  coils  CiCj  produce  excessive  cur- 
rents (limited  only  by  the  impedance  of  the  individual  coils), 
which  heat  the  armatiu^  winding,  the  commutator  and  the 


Fio.  284.  Diagram  of  a  single-phaae  scries  a-c.  motor  showing  how 
the  altematione  of  the  flux  ^,  threading  the  ahort-circttited  arniature 
coils  CjCi,  induce  in  them  heavy  currents  by  transformer  action. 

brushes,  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  and  cause  bad 
sparking  in  operation.  The  coils  C|Cj  might  even  be  burned 
out  if  the  motor  were  too  long  in  starting,  as  then  the  cur- 
rents are  lar^  and  these  coils  have  no  chance  to  cool  off. 

The  amount  of  e.m.f,  and  of  current  in  the  short-circuited 
coils  may  be  reduced  by  designing  the  armature  winding  so 
as  to  have  a  larger  number  of  coila  with  a  smaller  number  of 
turns  in  each  coil,  and  by  using  as  little  flux  per  pole  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  a-c.  series  motors  are  characterized  by  a  lai^ 
number  of  thin  commutator  bars,  and  by  being  woimd  for 
rather  numerous  poles.  Even  these  efforts  are  inadequate, 
however,  and  such  motors  are  usually  equipped  with  what 
are  known  as  "resistance  leads"  or  "preventive  leads." 
Thus,  in  Pig.  285,  the  leads  n,  ri,  .  .  .  ,  ru  between  the  ar- 
mature coils  and  the  commutator  bars  are  designed  to  have 
not  only  a  sufficient  current-carrying  capacity  but  also 
enough  resistance  to  limit  to  a  safe  value  the  current  induced 
in  the  short-circuited  coils  (CiC»)  by  tranaformer  action  of 
the  main  field  ffux.    These  resistances  need  not  be  large, 
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Iwcause  two  of  them  (as  ri  and  rj)  act  in  series  to  limit  the 
current  in  any  single  short-circuited  coil  (as  Ci),  aad  the 
e.in.f.  induced  in  each  coil  by  transformer  action  is  relatively 
siiuill.     Therefore  the  PR  loss  due  to  the  flowing  of  the  main 


Fig.  2S5.  A  flingle-phuse  series  ct-c.  molor  showing  the  nuuslance 
leads  (r)  betnecn  coda  and  comtnutatinR  bars,  to  liiiiit  the  ehorl- 
cirouil  ciUTpnts  iii  coils  t'lC'i  ciue  to  the  trjiiBfiirmtr  nction  by  the 
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suitable  for  driving  railway  trains,  because  the  heaviest 
torque  is  needed  while  the  train  is  starting,  and  then  also 
the  speed  should  be  low;  When  the  accelerating  period  is 
over,  the  torque  is  much  reduced  and  then  high  speed  is 
usually  desired.  The  speed  of  the  series  a-c.  motor  is  easily 
and  efficiently  controlled  by  feeding  power  to  it  through  an 
autotransformer  equipped  with  numerous  taps,  so  that  a 
number  of  different  voltages  may  be  applied  to  the  motor 
terminals.  The  autotransformer  may  be  wound,  also,  so 
as  to  take  power  directly  from  a  high-tension  line  while  the 
motor  receives  its  input  at  a  moderate  pressure,  thus  econo- 
mizing the  expense  and  space  for  insulation  in  the  motor. 
Corresponding  reduction  of  voltage  for  speed  control  of  the 
d-c.  series  motor  may  be  had  only  by  means  of  resistors, 
which  waste  large  amounts  of  power  and  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  outfit  at  reduced  speeds  to  a  value  much  lower 
than  may  be  obtained  by  the  a-c.  motor  with  its  autotrans- 
former. 


SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTER  VH 

IMDDCTION  MOTORS  differ  from  other  types  in  that  the 
ciuTeats  in  the  rotor  or  secondary  windings  are  induced  by  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  currents  in  the  stator  or  primary  wind- 
ings. These  motors  are  inherently  approximately  constant- 
speed  motors. 

THE  ROTOR  may  be  of  the  "  squirrel-cage  "  type,  consist- 
ing of  insulated  heavy  copper  bars  with  short-circuited  ends, 
[aid  in  slots  in  a  core  of  laminated  iron;  or  it  may  be  of  the 
"  wound  "  type,  consisting  of  insulated  windings  laid  in  slota 
and  brought  out  to  slip  rings  mounted  on  the  shaft. 

THE  STATOR  is  practically  identical  with  the  armatuie  of 
any  alternating-current  generator  of  the  stationary  annstnre 
type. 

A  REVOLVING  FLUX  is  set  up  by  the  alternating  cuireot 
in  the  stator  windings  of  a  polyphase  motor.  This  revolring 
flux  cutting  the  conductors  of  the  rotor  sets  up  currents  in 
"  I  such  direction  as  to  produce  a  continuous  1 
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frequency  as  the  line.  It  would  have  no  effect  at  sjrnchronous 
speed  as  the  frequency  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  would  be  zero. 

THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  ROTOR  windings  reduces  the 
torque  merely  in  that  it  limits  the  value  of  the  rotor  currents, 
as  it  does  not  produce  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  position 
of  the  rotor  flux  with  relation  to  the  stator  poles. 

THE  ROTATING  FIELD  IN  THE  STATOR  OF  A  POLY- 
PHASE MOTOR  is  formed  by  the  combined  fluxes  of  the 
several  phases.  The  dying  fluxes  of  some  phases  always 
combine  with  the  growing  fluxes  of  the  others  so  that  the  total 
flux  remains  the  same  value  and  sweeps  around  the  axis  of  the 
rotor. 

THE  STARTING  CURRENT  OF  A  SQUIRREL-CAGE 
MOTOR  is  large,  being  usually  from  8.6  to  7  times  the  full- 
load  current  if  started  at  full  voltage,  because  the  ampere-turns 
of  the  stator  must  balance  the  large  value  of  the  ampere- 
turns  in  the  rotor  in  which  heavy  currents  are  set  up  by  the 
revolving  flux.  As  the  rotor  is  at  rest,  its  conductors  are  cut 
by  the  stator  flux  at  synchronous  speed  and  a  relatively  high 
e.m.f.  is  induced  in  them. 

THE  POWER-FACTOR  OF  THE  STARTING  CURRENT 
of  this  motor  is  low.  It  is  approximately  the  power-factor  of 
the  rotor  current,  being  about  66  per  cent,  due  to  the  large 
value  of  the  reactance  of  the  rotor  in  relation  to  its  resistance. 
It  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  slip  which  is  maximum,  and 
of  the  leakage  reactance  which  is  large  on  account  of  the  air 

gap. 

THE  STARTING  TORQUE  IS  LOW,  depending  upon  the 
relative  values  of  the  reactance  and  resistance  of  ^e  rotcr 
and  averaging  about  1.6  to  2.6  times  the  full-load  torque.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  rotor  currents 
and  poles  relative  to  the  stator  poles.  The  starting  torque  is 
greatest  when  the  resistance  of  the  rotor  equals  its  reactance. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is: 

Directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  per 
turn  of  the  rotor  circuit  when  at  rest  or  the  e.m.f.  impressed 
upon  the  stator; 

Inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating 
field  and  to  the  resistance  per  circuit  of  the  rotor. 

A  WOUND  ROTOR  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  with  extra  external 
starting  resistance  in  order  to  make  the  resistance  equal  to  the 
reactance.  This  resistance  is  cut  out  when  rotor  attains  full- 
load  speed,  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency. 
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THE  SPEED  OF  AH  INDUCTION  MOTOR  faUs  as  load 
is  added  to  it.  The  increased  slip  causes  a  greater  cutting  of 
the  rotating  flux  by  the  rotor  conductors,  consequently  a  greater 
e.m.f.  is  induced  in  the  rotor,  which  increases  the  rotor  currents 
and  torque  sufficiently  to  cany  the  added  load.  The  torque 
may  be  increased  to  a  maximum  value  known  as  the  pull-out 
point,  usually  about  1.6  times  the  starting  torque.  The  motor 
then  comes  rapidly  to  standstill,  because  of: 

(a)  The  stator  impedance  drop,  which  decreases  the  muttul 
fiux. 

(b)  The  magnetic  leakage,  on  account  of  which  the  increase 
in  Btator  current  does  not  produce  a  proportional  increase  in 
mutual  flux.  It  also  increases  the  rotor  reactance,  causing 
the  rotor  poles  to  occupy  an  unfavorable  position. 

INCREASING  THE  TORQUE  (LOAD)  ON  A  MOTOR 
causes : 

(a)  A  falling  off  in  speed.  At  given  per  cent  slip  the  larger 
motors  have  higher  power-factors  and  efficiencies. 

(b)  An  increase  in  power-factor,  the  mairimiini  power- 
factor  being  obtained  at  a  considerable  overload.  High-speed 
motors  have  the  best  power-factor. 

(c)  An  increase  in  efficiency  to  about  |  load  and  only  a 
slight  change  from  there  to  ij  load. 
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Synchronous  watts  =  0.142  X  rev.  per  min.  X  pound-feet 
AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  AIR  GAP: 

(a)  Greatly  lowers  the  efficiency. 

(b)  Greatly  lowers  the  power-factor  for  the  same  torque. 

(c)  Slightly  lowers  the  speed. 

(d)  Slightly  lowers  the  pull-out  point. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  THE  IMPRESSED  VOLTAGE: 

(a)  The  torque  varies  as  the  square  of  the  voltage,  —  for  the 
same  slip. 

(b)  The  slip  varies  approximately  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  voltage,  —  for  the  same  torque. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  THE  FREQUENCY: 

(a)  The  synchronous  speed  varies  directly  as  the  frequency, 
for  constant  voltage. 

(b)  The  core  loss  and  the  exciting  current  increase  as  the 
frequency  is  lowered,  with  the  same  voltage. 

(c)  To  operate  a  motor  on  other  than  the  standard  frequency, 
it  is  best  to  change  the  voltage  in  proportion  to  the  square  root 
of  the  frequency. 

THE  SPEED  OF  POLYPHASE  INDUCTION  MOTORS  IS 
CONTROLLED  COMMERCIALLY: 

(a)  By  varying  the  resistance  introduced  into  the  rotor; 

(b)  By  changing  the  number  of  the  stator  poles; 

(c)  By  joining  two  or  more  motors  in  cascade  or  concate- 
nation. 

TWO  INDUCTION  MOTORS  ARE  SAID  TO  BE  CON- 
CATENATED when  the  rotors  are  rigidly  connected  by  gears 
or  other  coupling,  while  the  stator  of  one  motor  is  connected 
to  the  line  and  its  rotor  is  connected  to  the  stator  of  the  other 
motor.    The  first  motor  must  have  a  wound  rotor. 

Such  a  combination  rotates  at  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  a  single 
motor  having  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  number  of  poles, 
according  as  direct  or  differential  concatenation  is  used. 

THE  INDUCTION  MOTOR  MAY  BE  USED  AS  AN  IN- 
DUCTION GENERATOR  when  its  stator  is  connected  to  a 
source  of  alternating  current  and  the  rotor  is  turned  above 
synchronous  speed  by  a  prime  mover.  When  so  used  as  an 
auxiliary  in  large  power  plants,  it  is  usually  run  by  a  turbine 
driven  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  reciprocating  engines. 
The  amount  of  power  delivered  is  proportional  to  the  (negative) 
slip.  The  machine  ceases  to  generate  when  short-circuited.  This 
generator  effect  is  made  use  of  for  the  *'  regenerative  braking  " 
of  cars  supplied  with  polyphase  induction  motors.    As  soon 
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as  the  speed  of  a  coaeting  car  causes  the  motor  to  eiceed  the 
synchronous  speed,  the  power  returned  to  the  line  by  the  stator 
acts  as  a  brake.  Reactive  power  must  be  suppUed  to  the  stator 
for  excitation. 

A  FREQUENCY  CHANGER  CAN  BE  ARRANGED  by  con- 
necting the  stator  of  an  induction  motor  to  a  line  of  lower  fre- 
quency (/a)  and  the  wound  rotor  to  the  line  of  higher  frequency 
ifi).  The  rotor  is  turned  against  the  stator  flux  by  a  synchronous 
motor  attached  to  the  low-frequency  supply  mains,  at  a  speed  (.n,) 

/,  -  /a 
equal  to  — - —  times  the  synchronous  speed  (n,)  of  the  rotor. 

The  electrical  power  taken  by  the  stator  from  the  low-fre- 
quency line  equals  — -^ —  X  total  power  generated  in  the  rotor, 

plus  the  iron  and  copper  losses  in  the  stator. 
The  mechanical  power  taken  by  the  rotor  (through  the  Byn- 


X  the  total  electrical  power  generated  in  the  rotor. 

THE  CIRCLE  DIAGRAM  FOR  THE  INDUCTION 
MOTOR.  If  vectors  representing  the  currents  taken  by 
an  induction  motor  (from  zero  load  to  locked-rotor  condition) 

e  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  from  the  same  point  o 
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This  resultant  flux  would  be  fairly  constant  in  value  if  the  rotor 
revolved  at  synchronous  speed,  but  the  slip  causes  it  to  vary 
in  value,  so  that  the  end  of  a  vector  representing  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  resulting  flux  describes  an  ellipse,  and  not  a 
circle  as  in  the  case  of  a  polyphase  motor.  With  the  rotor  at 
rest,  this  ellipse  flattens  into  a  straight  line,  so  that  under 
these  conditions  the  field  does  not  revolve,  and  thus  no  starting 
torque  results. 

SINGLE-PHASE  INDUCTION  MOTORS  ARE  STARTED: 

(a)  By  hand,  in  the  very  small  sizes. 

(b)  By  supplying  split-phase  to  starting-coils  on  the  stator.  A 
condenser  or  a  coil  with  high  inductance  is  put  in  series  with 
these  coils,  so  that  the  starting  current  through  them  sets  up  a 
flux  which  is  out  of  phase  with  the  flux  in  the  main  stator  coils. 
These  starting  coils  are  cut  out  when  the  rotor  attains  full 
speed.  A  special  phase-splitting  device  which  is  not  built 
into  the  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  268,  for  starting  a  three-phase 
motor  on  a  single-phase  circuit. 

(c)  By  shading  coils,  which  consist  of  short-circuited  coils 
wound  on  the  trailing  tip  of  each  pole.  The  e.m.f .  set  up  by  the 
changing  flux  in  the  pole  causes  a  current  to  flow  in  these 
shading  coils  which  sets  up  a  flux  out  of  phase  with  the  flux  in 
the  remainder  of  the  pole.  This  causes  a  resultant  flux  wave 
to  sweep  across  the  pole  face,  dragging  the  rotor  with  it 

(d)  By  repulsion  motor  action. 

THE  REPULSION  MOTOR  has  a  rotor  similar  to  a  direct- 
current  armature.  The  brushes  bearing  on  a  commutator  are 
short-circuited,  and  the  currents  induced  in  the  armature  coils 
set  up  poles  on  the  armature  surface.  The  brushes  are  so  placed 
that  the  poles  thus  set  up  are  slightiy  out  of  line  with  the 
stator  poles,  and  the  mutual  repulsion  between  like  poles  on 
the  stator  and  armature  produces  the  torque.  The  general 
characteristics  of  a  repulsion  motor  are  those  of  a  d-c.  series 
motor.  The  starting  torque  is  large  and  the  speed  indefinitely 
high  at  no  load.    Speed  varies,  inversely  as  the  torque. 

In  using  tfie  repulsion  motor  effect  for  starting  a  single-phase 
induction  motor,  the  commutator  segments  are  automatically 
short-circuited  together  at  full  speed  by  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  brushes  lifted  to  reduce  friction  loss.  By  furnishing  the 
stator  with  compensating  field  coils,  excited  from  the  arma- 
ture by  means  of  a  second  set  of  brushes,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  negative  slip  at  no  load,  causing  leading  power- 
factor,  and  no  slip  at  full  load  with  the  resulting  unity  power^ 
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factor.  Additional  squirrel-cage  windings  may  be  placed  on 
the  rotor  to  prevent  racing  at  no  load.  This  produces  a  single- 
phase  motor  of  excellent  characteristics  but  of  somewhat 
reduced  efficiency. 

A  SERIES  MOTOR  TO  OPERATE  SATISFACTORILY  on 
alternating- current  circuits  must  be  designed  somewhat  differ^ 
eatly  from  a  direct-current  series  motor,  which  would  operate 
inferiorly  on  an  alternating- current  circuit,  on  account  of  the 
following  inherent  characteristics: 

(a)  The  large  inductance  of  armature  and  field  windings  of 
the  d-c.  motor. 

The  field  reactance  of  an  a-c.  series  motor  is  reduced  by 
operating  the  motor  on  low  frequency  and  by  using  as  few 
turns  as  possible  in  the  field  windings.  The  air  gap  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  small  to  reduce  the  reluctance.  The  armature 
inductance  is  decreased  by  using  compensating  windings  on  the 
poles,  the  m.m.f.  of  which  exactly  neutraUzes  the  arTnature 
m.m.f.  and  greatly  reduces  the  flux  produced  by  the  armature 
currents.  This  practically  reduces  the  armattire  inductance 
to  zero.     The  power-factor  of  the  motor  is  thus  raised. 

(b)  The  increased  heating  in  the  armature  and  field  cores 
due  to  eddy  currents. 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  VH 

Prob.  81^-7.  (a)  What  percentage  taps  must  be  used  on  the 
compensator  for  the  7j-h.p.  1200-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I,  to  start 
it  with  a  current  equal  to  rated-load  current?  (6)  What  will  be 
the  starting  torque  under  this  condition,  as  percentage  of  rated- 
load  torque? 

Prob.  86-7.  The  5-h.p.  1800-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  is  started 
by  means  of  a  star-delta  switch  from  a  line  whose  pressure  is  equal 
to  the  rated  voltage  of  the  motor.  Calculate,  as  percentages  of 
the  corresponding  values  at  rated  load,  (a)  starting  torque;  (6) 
starting  current. 

Prob.  87-7.  The  voltage  of  the  supply  Ime  to  the  40-h.p.  900- 
r.p.m.  induction  motor  of  Table  I  drops  20  per  cent  at  the  moment 
of  starting  the  motor  on  account  of  the  large  value  and  low  power- 
factor  of  the  starting  current.  By  what  percentage  are  the  values 
of  starting  torque  and  of  starting  current  greater  or  less  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  line  voltage  had  been  unaffected? 

Prob.  88-7.  What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  starting 
torque  of  a  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  if  the  end  rings  of  the 
rotor  are  notched  with  a  file  or  a  hacksaw  at  frequent  intervals 
between  the  points  where  the  rotor  bars  connect  to  them? 

Prob.  89-7.  From  the  curves  of  Fig.  254,  obtain  data  for  cal- 
culating and  drawing  another  curve  having  as  abscissas  the  rotor 
circuit  resistance,  and  as  ordinates  the  total  PR  loss  in  the  motor 
at  starting  as  percentage  of  the  total  PR  loss  at  rated  load  and 
maximum  speed. 

Prob.  90-7.  From  the  results  of  Prob.  89  and  from  Fig.  254 
construct  a  curve  having  as  abscissas  the  starting  torque  as  per 
cent  of  full-load  torque,  and  as  ordinates  the  PR  loss  at  starting  as 
per  cent  of  PR  loss  at  rated  load.    Discuss  the  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  91-7.  Notice  from  Fig.  254  that  we  may  develop  the 
same  starting  torque  (of  200  per  cent  rated  torque,  let  us  say)  with 
either  of  two  different  values  of  resistance  per  rotor  circuit.  For 
each  of  these  values  calculate  the  total  PR  loss  in  rotor  as  per  cent 
of  PR  at  rated  load,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  state  which 
adjustment  of  the  rotor  resistance  is  preferable. 

637 
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Prob.  93-7.  The  motor  of  Fig.  254  ia  adjusted  to  produce  its 
majtimiun  stiirting  torque,  and  tlie  motor  of  Kig.  255  is  adjusted 
to  produce  an  equal  Btartiiig  torque.  The  two  motors  are  rated 
exactly  the  same  for  full  load.  Calculate;  (ii)  Ratio  of  starting 
current  for  wound-rotor  motor  to  starting  current  for  squirrel- 
cage  motor;  (b)  similar  ratio,  between  PR  losses  at  moment  of 
starting. 

Prob.  9S-7,  To  what  value  would  the  efficiency  at  rated-load 
torque  of  the  motor  in  Fig.  258  lie  raised  if  the  mr  gap  were  length- 
ened so  an  to  have  a  power-factor  10  per  cent  lower  than  shown 
for  this  load  by  tlie  power-factor  curve,  other  things  being  equal? 

Prob.  M-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II  for  a  5-h,p.  n40-r.p.m. 
motor  calculate  the  reactive  volt-amperes  supplied  to  the  motor 
at  J,  3,  J,  1,  li  times  rated  load.  Draw  a  curve  setting  forth  thesfC 
reaulte,  and  discuss  the  significance  of  the  curve. 

Prob.  96-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II  determine  how  many 
kv-a.  of  gcnemtor  capacity,  and  how  many  kw.,  would  be  required 
to  drive;  (a)  A  10-h.p.  850-r.p.m.  motor  at  half  load;  (6)  a  5-h.p. 
S50-r.p.m.  motor  at  full  load.  Discuss  the  significance  of  these 
figures,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  motors  are  delivering  the 
same  power  at  approximately  the  same  speed  —  that  is,  perform- 

K  identically  the  s 
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Prob.  100-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II  calculate  the  overall 
efficiency  of  motor  and  mechanical  tranjamission  to  a  machine 
driven  by:  (a)  A  10-h.p.  850-r.p.m.  motor  coupled  directly  to  the 
machine  and  operating  at  full  load;  (6)  a  10-h.p.  1140-r.p.m. 
motor  delivering  same  power  to  the  machine,  but  through  gearing 
or  belting  which  absorbs  10  per  cent  of  the  power  of  the  motor. 
Discuss  the  results. 

Prob.  101-7.  Calculate  the  kw.  and  kv-a.  of  generator  capacity 
required  per  horse  power  available  at  the  shaft  of  the  driven  ma- 
chine, for  cajses  (a)  and  (6)  of  Prob.  100-7.    Discuss  the  results. 

Prob.  102-7.  The  motor  of  Fig.  258  is  required  to  operate  at  a 
speed  as  near  as  practicable  to  500  rev.  per  min.  against  a  torque 
of  150  pound-feet.  Determine:  (a)  At  what  point  must  the 
controller  be  set?  (6)  What  will  be  the  actual  speed  of  the  motor 
at  the  given  torque?  (c)  What  is  the  horse-power  output  of  the 
motor  under  this  condition?  {d)  What  will  be  the  speed  regulation 
in  per  cent,  if  this  load  be  suddenly  removed? 

Prob.  103-7.  What  should  be  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  of  Fig. 
258  operating  under  the  conditions  stated  in  Prob.  102-7?  Note 
that  the  efficiency  curve  of  Fig.  258  corresponds  to  the  speed-torque 
curve  shown,  in  dotted  line,  as  "inherent  speed-torque  character- 
istic. " 

Prob.  104-7.  The  efficiency  curve  of  Fig.  258  corresponds  to 
that  amount  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  which  gives  the  speed- 
torque  relation  shown  by  the  dotted  line  marked  "speed-torque 
characteristic"  —  that  is,  with  the  rotor  short-circuited.  Cal- 
culate what  efficiency  (per  cent)  would  be  obtained  when  the  motor 
produces  50,  100,  150,  200,  250  and  300  pound-feet  of  torque  while 
operating  on  the  last  step  (No.  8)  of  the  controller. 

Prob.  101^-7.  Ail  8-pole  wound-rotor  induction  motor  rated 
25  h.p.,  1150  r.p.m.,  60  cycles,  240  volts  (3-phase),  is  operating 
against  rated-load  torque  at  rated  voltage  and  frequency,  but  with 
the  controller  set  so  that  the  rotor  circuit  resistances  have  four 
times  their  normal  (inherent)  value.  If  the  efficiency  at  full  rated 
load,  without  external  resistance  in  rotor  circuits,  is  88  per  cent, 
calculate:  (a)  Speed  at  rated-load  torque  with  increased  r^istance; 
(6)  efficiency  under  these  conditions. 

Prob.  106-7.  For  the  frequency  changer  of  Prob.  70-7,  cal- 
culate and  draw  curves  having  as  abscissas  the  rotor  speed  expressed 
as  percentage  of  s3mchronous  speed  (of  stator  flux),  and  as  ordinates 
the  following:  (a)  Electrical  power  input  to  stator  as  per  cent  of 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR 

In  studying  the  parallel  operation  of  alternators,  we 
noted  that  if  the  power  is  shut  ofif  from  an  alternator  which 
is  operating  in  parallel  with  other  similar  machines,  the 
alternator  will  not  stop,  but  will  draw  power  from  the  other 
alternators  and  continue  to  run  at  synchronous  speed. 
Such  a  generator  has  thus  become  a  synchronous  motor, 
so-called  because  at  all  loads  from  no  load  to  the  maximum 
load,  it  operates  in  synchronism  with  the  frequency  of  line. 
Why  the  rotor  always  revolves  in  synchronism  with  the  line 
frequency  will  be  shown  in  the  next  articles. 

113.  Running  Torque  and  Speed  of  a  Synchronous  Motor. 
In  Fig.  286,  the  rotating  field  is  assumed  to  be  revolving 
counter-clockwise  at  sjmchronous  speed.  The  four  poles 
are  excited  by  a  direct  current  supplied  to  the  coils  through 
the  rings.  In  the  armature,  the  ends  of  the  conductors 
composing  the  two  phases  A  and  B  are  shown,  —  -4  by 
hollow  circles  and  B  by  solid  circles.  The  current  has  a 
maximum  value  in  phase  A  at  the  instant  shown  and  there- 
fore is  zero  in  phase  B,  which  has  a  phase  difference  of  90° 
with  A.  Assume  the  current  in  phase  A  to  be  in  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  and  out  at  the  sides.  Considering  pole  I, 
which  is  a  North  pole,  we  see  that  the  action  of  the  flux  on 
the  conductors  at  the  top  (which  are  carrying  a  current  in) 
is  such  as  to  tend  to  push  the  conductors  to  the  right.* 

*  Left-hand  rule  for  motors.  Extend  the  thumb,  forefinger  and 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  If  the 
forefinger  points  in  the  direction  of  the  field  flux  and  the  middle  finger 
in  direction  of  the  current  in  the  wire,  the  thumb  will  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  conductor  is  urged. 

541 
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iffiii  the  conductors  of  phase  A  are  imiwddcd  in  a  stationat? 
frame  and  cannot  move  to  the  right.  Therefore  the  north 
pole  I,  being  free  to  move,  is  urged  to  the  left  in  a  counter- 
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in  one-quarter  of  a  cycle  later  (90  electrical  degrees)  tfe 
poles  must  all  move  from  under  the  conductors  of  phase  A 
to  the  corresponding  position  under  the  conductors  of  phase 
B.  Thus  pole  I  would  move  to  the  left  to  a  position  under 
the  three  wires  of  phase  B  marked  1,  pole  II  to  a  position 
under  the  three  wires  of  phase  B  marked  2,  etc.  But  by 
this  time  the  conductors  1,  1,  1,  of  phase  B  will  be  carrying 
a  maximum  current  of  in,  and  conductors  2,  2,  2,  a  max- 
imum current  of  out,  and  the  current  in  phase  A  will  be 
zero.  Thus  the  poles  will  receive  a  push  in  a  counter-clock- 
wise direction  from  phase  B.  Similarly,  after  another  period 
of  90  electrical  degrees,  pole  I  will  be  opposite  the  left  side 
conductors  of  phase  A,  but  the  current  now  will  have  reached 
a  maximum  value  in  the  opposite  direction  and  will  be  flow- 
ing in,  as  it  is  180  degrees  since  pole  I  was  under  the  top 
coils.  Thus  again  the  poles  receive  an  impetus  in  the  counter- 
clockwise direction. 

Each  pole  is  moved  in  this  manner  J  of  a  revolution  in 
^  of  a  cycle,  or  ^  of  a  revolution  in  1  cycle.  The  rotor  thus 
makes  1  revolution  every  two  cycles.  If  the  frequency  is 
60  cycles  a  second,  the  rotor  makes  ^  or  30  revolutions  a 
second  or  1800  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  speed  of  any  synchronous  motor  can  be  computed  as 
above  or  from  the  equation 

s  =  ^, 

V 
where 

S  =  speed  in  r.p.m. 

/  =  frequency  in  cycles  per  sec. 

p  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles. 

Thus  the  speed  of  our  4-pole  motor  on  a  60-cycle  line 
would  be  found  as  follows: 

e      60X60 
=  1800  r.p.m. 
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te*  Prob.  1-8.     At    what  apeod   wUl   a    12-polc    3-phaso    25-oyde 

BjTichronoua  motor  operate? 

Prob.  3-8.  How  many  poles  must  a  synehronoufl  motor  have 
in  order  to  operate  at  514  r.p.m.  on  a  60-cycle  line? 

Prob.  3-8.  At  what  speed  will  the  motor  of  Prob.  2  operate  on 
a  25-cycle  line? 

114.  Counter  E.M.F.,  Armature  Current,  and  Synchro- 
nous Position,  When  in  motion,  the  rotor  of  every  motor 
always  sets  up  a  counter  ciu.f.  in  the  armature  windings. 
Just  as  the  o.m.f,  impressed  on  the  armature  windings  has 
approximately  a  sine  wave-fnmi,  so  the  counter  e.m.f.  in- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  field  poles  has  approximately  a 
aine  wave-form .  The  pole-face  is  so  shaped  and  the  armature 
conductors  are  so  distributed  that  this  form  of  wave  is  pro- 
duced. Therefore  the  current  which  flows  in  the  armature 
winding  is  due  to  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  voltage  and 
the  counter  e.m.f.,  both  of  sine  wave-form.  If  tlie  phase  of 
the  counter  e.m.f .  were  exactly  opposite  that  of  the  impressed 
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Example  1.  Let  us  afisume  that  the  capacity  of  the  motor  in 
Fig.  286  is  1500  kv-a.,  that  the  impressed  voltage  on  phase  A 
is  6500  volts,  and  that  the  coimter  e.m.f.  is  6000  volts.  Since 
we  have  assumed  that  the  e.m.f.'s  both  reach  their  maximum 
values  at  the  same  instant  the  vector  E  (in  Fig.  287)  representing 
the  6000  volts  coimter  e.m.f.  will  be  exactly  opposite  in  direction 


E«6000 


TT 


4^ 


E,-(BOtf 


FiQ.  287.  Vector  diagram  of  the  current  per  phase,  counter  e.m.f.  and 
impressed  e.m.f.  of  the  synchronous  motor  of  Fig.  286.  The  counter 
e.m.f.  E  is  exactly  opposite  in  phase  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  Ex-  The 
resultant  e.m.f .  Ei  sends  the  armature  current  /  through  the  armature 
windings. 

to  Ex  which  represents  the  6500  impressed  volts.  The  resulting 
voltage,  which  tends  to  send  a  current  through  the  armature  will 
be  500  volts,  represented  by  Eif  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage 

Ex* 

The  amount  of  current  which  Ei  will  send  through  the  armature 
depends  upon  the  synchronous  impedance  of  the  armature.  The 
impedance  of  the  armature  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  composed 
practically  entirely  of  reactance,  there  being  usually  over  fifty  times 
as  much  reactance  as  resistance.  Fair  values  for  a  1500  kv-a.  ma- 
chine for  this  voltage  would  be  9  ohms  reactance  and  0.100  ohm 
resistance  per  phase. 

The  impedance  =  Vg»  +  0.100» 

=  9  ohms. 

The  armature'  current  per  phase  =  -r- 

y 

=  55.6  amp. 

This  current  of  55.6  amp.  would  lag  behind  the  500  volts  by  an 

9 

angle  the  tangent  of  which  would  equal  tttj^  or  90.    This  angle 

is  89^  21.6'.  The  vector  /  in  Fig.  287  thus  represents  this  current 
of  55.6  amperes  lagging  89''  21.6'  behind  Ei. 
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The  power  received  by  the  motor  ci 


=  6500  X  55.6  cos  89°  21.6' 
=  6500  X55.6  XO.OIU 
=  4010  watts. 

The  two  phases  would  be  supplied  with  only  2  X  4.01,  or  8.02  kw. 
Even  running  hght,  a  maehinc  of  this  size  must  take  between  30 
and  40  kiiowatta  to  mipply  the  various  losses.  Thus,  if  at  the 
instant  at  which  this  motor  was  allowed  to  take  power  from  the 
line,  it  was  rotating  in  synchronism  with  iU  counter  e.m.f.  exactly 
opposite  in  jiliase  to  the  impressed,  it  could  not  maintain  this 
position,  because  it  would  not  be  drawing  enough  power  from  the 
lino  to  overcome  ite  own  internal  losses.  It  must  thereiorc  slow 
down,  and  if  the  power  supplied  to  it  docs  not  then  increase  it  must 
at  length  come  to  rest. 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  conditions  when  as  they  are  slowing 
down,  the  field  poles  have  dropped  back  but  10°  (in  time)  from  the 
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The  angle  a  can  be  foiind  from  the  cosine  law  for  trangles.* 

6000*  =  1200*  +  650(P  -  2  X  1200  X  6500  ooe  a, 
^  1200»  H-  6500»  -  6000* 

^  "  2  X  1200  X  6500 

=  0.493, 
a  =  60**  28'. 
Afl  before,  4>  =  89**  21.6', 

e  =  89**  21.6'  -  60**  28'. 
=  28**  54'  la^rgiiig. 

The  power-factor,  cos  6  =  0.875. 
Power  received  by  phase  A : 

Pa  =  6500  X  133.3  X  cos28**  54  ^ 

=  757kw.  . 

Power  received  by  two  phases 

=  1514  kw. 

This  power  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  losses. 
Thus  the  rotor  would  not  only  continue  to  turn  in  synchronism 
but  could  deliver  some  power  to  the  shaft.  In  fact,  if  there  were 
no  load  on  the  shaft,  it  would  result  in  a  dangerous  condition  of 
non-equihbrium  for  the  rotor  to  get  10®  behind  the  stator.  The 
rotor  would  immediately  surge  ahead  with  great  momentum  and 
would  be  likely  to  start "  himting. "  (See  Art.  122.)  The  unloaded 
motor  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  drop  back  as  much  as  10**, 
but  only  imtil  it  reached  a  position  at  which  the  power  intake  would 
exactly  equal  the  losses  in  the  motor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
total  load  on  the  motor  were  greater  than  1514  kw.,  the  rotor  would 
fall  back  still  further  in  order  to  take  in  more  power.  When  it 
reached  a  position  such  that  the  intake  exactly  equaled  the  output 
plus  the  losses,  the  rotor  would  continue  to  rotate  in  synchronism 
with  the  frequency  of  the  line.  This  running  position  of  the  rotor 
is  called  the  synchronous  position. 

116.  Maximum  Load  for  a  Synchronous  Motor.  Con- 
stant Field.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  in  order  to 
carry  an  increased  load,  the  rotor  of  a  synchronous  motor 
merely  drops  back  with  reference  to  the  stator.  But  it  must 
not  be  assumed  this  process  of  dropping  back  can  proceed 
indefinitely  and  the  motor  carry  an  infinitely  large  load. 

*  See  page  510,  First  Course. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  load  limit  of  the  motor,  let  us 
assume  for  siinplieity  that  the  field  strength  is  such  that  the 
counter  c.m.f.  exactly  equals  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  6500  volt«, 
and  compute  the  armature  current  and  power  delivered  by 
one  phase  of  this  two-phase  mot«r,  as  the  rotor  drops  further 
back.  Constructing  diagrams  similar  to  Fig,  288  and  289, 
we  can  compute  the  armature  current  and  power  input.  The 
mechanical  power  which  is  developed  in  each  phase  can  then 
be  found  by  subtracting  the  PR  loss  in  the  armature.  Tabu- 
lating the  results  as  in  Table  A,  we  note  that  the  mechanical 
power  developed  by  the  motor  continues  to  increase  as  the 
rotor  drops  back  until  there  is  a  phase  difTerence  of  approx- 
imately 90°  between  the  rotor  and  the  stator.  At  this 
position,  the  armature  current  is  1021  amperes  and  the  power 
input,  4745  kw.  per  phase.  The  armature  PR  loss  is  104  kw., 
and  the  power  developed,  4G41  kw.  Any  further  dropping 
back  causes  the  armature  current  to  increase,  but  the  in- 
crease in  the  armature  PR  loss  and  the  large  decrease  in 
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of  Table  A,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  motor,  designed  to  carry 
M^  or  750  kw.  per  phase,  "pulls-out"  at  4641  kw.  or  about 
6  times  the  normal  load.  Note  that  the  armature  PR  loss  is 
104  kw.  at  the  pull-out  load  but  less  than  1.6  kw.  at  the 
normal  load.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly  a  machine  de- 
signed for  an  PR  loss  of  less  than  1.6  kw.  would  heat  up  when 
this  loss  became  104  kw. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  "pull-out"  position  of  every 
synchronous  motor  must  occur  when  the  rotor  lags  90®  with  respect 
to  the  stator,  with  the  induced  e.m.f.  equal  to  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
This  is  true  only  when  the  synchronous  armature  reactance  X  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  armature  resistance  /?,  that  the  armature 
current  /  lags  approximately  90®  behind  the  resultant  voltage  ^i. 
Since  this  is  the  case  in  practically  all  modem  sjntichronous  motors, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  examples  in  which  the  armature  re- 
sistance is  a  larger  fraction  of  the  reactance.  It  can  be  proved, 
however,  that  the  maximum  load  always  occurs  when  the  rotor 

X 

has  dropped  back  through  an  angle  whose  value  is  arc  tan  -^  or 

R 

R 
arc  cos  ■^'     See  Art.  119  and  Fig.  293a. 

The  effect  of  changing  the  field  strength,  and  thereby 
changing  the  induced  voltage,  is  explained  in  the  succeeding 
articles.  In  general,  a  strong  field  increases  the  "pull-out" 
load  while  a  weak  field  may  greatly  lessen  it,  because  of  the 
unstable  condition  which  arises. 

Prob.  4-8.  What  would  be  the  "pull-out"  load  (output  per 
phase)  on  a  synchronous  motor  if  the  field  strength  were  such  that 
the  counter  e.m.f.  per  phase  was  3000  volts  when  the  impressed 
e.m.f.  was  3300  volts.  Armature  resistance  is  0.15  ohm  per  phase 
synchronous  reactance,  7.5  ohms  per  phase.  Plot  a  curve  between 
output  and  angle  X®  (Table  A)  using  as  values  of  X®,  70®,  75®,  80®, 
82®,  84®,  86®,  88®,  90®,  92®,  94®,  96®,  98®,  100®,  105®. 

Prob.  6-8.  What  input  does  each  phase  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  4 
take  when  the  power-factor  is  90  per  cent  lagging  with  the  same 
field  excitation  as  in  Prob.  4? 

Prob.  6-8.  What  will  be  the  synchronous  position  of  the  rotor 
of  the  motor  in  Prob.  5  under  the  conditions  of  that  problem?    , 
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116.    General  Effect  of  Varying  the  Field  Strengtii  of  a 
Synchronous  Motor.     It  thu.s  it4  evident  that  although  the 

rolor  <if  M  Myrichronous  motor  rotates  in  synch rtjiiistn  with 
the  ulttTiiiitiona  of  the  hnc  c.m.f.  and  eurnui'.  stiU  its  ptwj- 
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the  impressed  e.m.f .  was  6500  volts.  By  increasing  the  field 
strength,  the  counter  e.m.f.  may  be  made  exactly  equal  to 
the  impressed  e.m.f.,  since  the  rotor  cannot  fall  off  in  speed 
as  the  rotor  of  a  direct-current  motor  does. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  phase  relation  of  the  counter  e.m.f. 
remains  the  same  as  before,  180®+- 10®  behind  the  impressed 
e.m.f.,  and  see  the  effect  of  making  the  counter  e.m.f.  equal 
the  impressed  e.m.f. 


Ex^WOO 


^  =  4  21.6*        1  =  126.0 


Fig.  289.  Vector  diagram  of  current  and  voltage  conditions  of  the 
synchronous  motor  shown  in  Fig.  286,  287  and  288,  where  the  counter 
e.m.f.  is  made  equal  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  has  dropped  back  10** 
from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  287. 

We  constru  ^  Fig.  289,  similar  to  Fig.  288,  except  that  the 
counter  e.m.f.  E  has  a  value  of  6500  volts  equal  to  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  Ex' 

The  resultant  voltage  across  the  armature, 

Ei  =  V65002  +  65002  +  2  X  6500*  cos  170° 
=  1133  volts. 
1133 


/  = 


9 


=  125.9  amp 

170° 
a=i^  =  85°. 

6  =  89°  21.6'  -  85° 
=  4°  21.6'  lagging. 

The  power-factor: 

cos^  =  cos  4°  21.6' 
=  0.997. 
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The  power  received  by  pliase  A  from  the  line  wires  at 
6500  volts: 

Pi  =  6500  X  125,9  X  0.997 
=  815.9  kw. 
Note  that  the  power  received  per  plia^,  815.9  kw.,  is  some- 
what more  than  the  757  kw.  it  received  when  the  field  was 
weaker,  and  that  the  power-factor  is  greater,  being  now  0.997 
against  0.875  for  the  weaker  field.  The  current  has  swung 
around  a  little  nearer  to  the  impressed  voltage. 

By  increa-sing  the  field  strength  still  more,  the  counter 
e.mJ.  may  be  further  increased.     I>et  us  assume  that  wo 


Fig,  290.     Vi'Plor  cliugrani  allowing  the  condiLions  when  the  e 
p.ni.t,  has  bepii  madf  TfiOO  viills,  lnJt  t.lie  rotor  i)osition  ri'mai 
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e  =  124°  10'  -  89°  21.6' 
=  34°  48.4'  leading. 
Power-factor,  cos  d  =  0.821. 
Power  delivered  per  phase  to  motor, 

P  =  6500  X  175.1  X  0.821 
=  934  kw. 

Note  that  the  power  delivered  to  the  motor  has  increased 
somewhat,  but  also  that  the  motor  is  now  taking  a  leading 
current. 

The  power-factor  of  a  synchronous  motor  can  be  controlled 
by  means  of  the  field,  —  a  weak  field  producing  a  lagging 
current  arid  a  strong  field  a  leading  current.  Of  course  the 
field  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  current  is  exactly  in  phase 
ynth  the  impressed  voltage,  and  the  power-factor  is  unity. 
In  later  articles  this  effect  will  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

117.  Most  Economical  Field  Excitation  for  a  Given 
Load.  V-Curves.  In  the  above  example  we  have  allowed 
the  field  and  load  to  change,  keeping  only  the  impressed 
voltage  constant.  We  will  now  study  the  effect  of  keeping 
both  the  load  and  impressed  voltage  constant,  and  changing 
the  field. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  load  on  the  motor  is  such  that  it 
has  to  draw  1500  kw.  from  the  line  in  order  to  operate  at  full 
load,  i.e.,  750  kw.  per  phase.  As  before,  the  impressed  volt- 
age is  6500  volts.  We  will  start  with  such  a  setting  of  the 
field  rheostat  that  the  field  has  the  proper  value  to  cause  the 
armature  current  to  have  a  lagging  power-factor  of  70  per 
cent,  —  that  is,  the  armature  current  lags  practically  45°  34' 
behind  the  impressed  voltage.  In  order  to  draw  750  kw. 
from  the  6500  volt  mains  at  70  per  cent  power-factor  the 

armature  must  draw  y  n  70  ~  ^^^  amperes  per  phase. 

Thus  in  Fig.  291,  draw  vector  01  to  represent  the  armature 
current  of  165  amperes,  and  Eg,  45°  34'  ahead  of  /,  to  repre- 
sent 6500  volts  impressed  on  armature.    In  order  to  force 
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165  amperes  through  the  9  ohms  impedance  of  the  armature, 
the  resultant  voltage  across  the  armature  must  be  9  X  165 
or  1485  volts.  We  have  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  react- 
ance to  resistance  is  such  in  the  armature  that  the  armature 


i-^ies 


Fio.  291.  Vector  diagram  for  determining  the  fidd  strength  (counter 
e.m.f.  E)  necessary  to  cause  the  armature  to  take  a  current  of  109 
amperes  lagging  45^  34'  behind  the  impressed  voltage  Ex- 

current  always  lags  89®  2 1 .6'  behind  the  resultant  voltage.  In 
order  to  simplify  our  computations  we  will  consider  this  angle 
to  be  89®  22'.     No  appreciable  error  is  caused  by  so  doing. 

Therefore  draw  £^,  89°  22'  ahead  of  /,  to  represent  the 
resultant  voltage  across  the  armature.  Since  IZ  or  Ei  must 
be  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  voltage  Ex  and  the  counter 
e.m.f.,  complete  the  parallelogram  and  find  the  counter 
e.m.f.,  E. 

To  find  the  value  of  E,  note  that  the  line  EiEz  must  be 
equal  in  length  to  E,*  The  angle  between  Ei  and  E^  must 
equal  89°  22'  -  45°  34'  or  43°  48'.  Writmg  the  equation 
for  the  triangle  EiOEg,  we  have 

EiEs  =  VEI  +  gS  -  2  EiEx  cos  43°  48' 

=  V1485*  +  6500*  -  2  X  1485  X  6500  cos  43°  48' 
=  5524. 
E  =  5524  volts. 

*  The  opposite  sides  of  a  parallelogram  are  always  equal  in  length. 
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Therefore  when  we  make  the  field  strength  euch  that  the 
counter  e.m.f.  equals  5524  volte,  the  motor,  operating  under 
constant  load  (power  input)  and  voltage,  draws  165  amperea 
from  the  line  at  70  per  cent  lagging  power-factor. 


Fio.  291a.  Vector  diagram  Cor  determiniDg  the  field  Btrength  (counter 
e.mi.  B)  when  the  motor  takes  the  same  power  input  aa  in  Fig.  291, 
but  at  a  power-factor  of  80%  lagging. 

In  a  similar  manner,  let  us  determine  the  counter  e.m.f. 
necessary  to  produce  a  power-factor  of  80  per  cent  lagging 
with  the  same  load  and  impressed  voltage. 


750,000 


=  144  amp. 


6500  X  0.80  " 

9  X  144  =  1296  volts. 


Armature  current  = 

Resultant  e.m.f. 
In  Ilg.  291a,  draw 

/  =  144  amperes, 
E,  =  6500  volts,  leading  /  by  36'  52'  (arc  cos  0.80), 
El  =  1296  volts,  leading  I  by  89°  22'. 
Complete  parallelogram  and  find  E. 

E  =  VEi*  -i-E,*-2  EiE,  cos  52°  30* 


=  Vl296»  +  6500*  - 
=  5802  volts. 


2  X  1296  X  6500  X  0.609 
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Thus,  when  wc  strengthen  the  field  so  that  the  counter 
e.ni.f,  rises  from  5524  to  5S02  volts,  the  iirmature  draws  only 
1-14  amperes  at  a  lagging  power-factor  of  80  per  cent,  instead 
of  165  at  a  lagging  power-factor  of  70  per  cent  with  the  motor 
running  under  the  same  loa<i  (power  input)  and  voltage. 

In  the  same  way,  the  field  strength  has  been  worked  out 
for  power-factor  of  90  per  ('ent  tagging,  unity  power-factor, 
and  90,  80  and  70  per  cent  leading,  the  load  (power  .input) 
and  voltage  of  the  motor  being  kept  constant.  The  results 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  Tabic  B.  Note  that  as  the 
fit'ld  strength  increases  the  current  decreases  and  the  power- 
factor  continues  to  become  greater.  When  the  field  strength 
has  reached  such  a  value  that  the  power-factor  becomes 
unity,  the  armature  current  becomes  a  minimum.  Any 
further  increase  in  the  field  strength  causes  the  armature 
current  to  lead  and  reduces  the  power-factor. 

TABLE  B 
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Fia.  292.    The  V-curve  for  the  synchronouB  motor  of  Fig.  286-292, 

showing  the  relation  between  the  armature  current  and  the  field 

strength  at  full  load. 

Prob.  7-8.  Replot  curve  of  Fig.  292.  On  same  sheet  and  to 
same  scale  plot  similar  curves  showing  the  relation  between  arma- 
ture current  (per  phase)  and  field  excitation  (induced  volts)  in  this 
motor  for: 

(a)  No  load  total  for  both  phases  (stray  power  loss  plus  PR  loss 
at  no  load)  equals  60  kw. 

(6)  \  rated  load  (input). 

(c)  J  rated  load  (input). 

(d)  I  rated  load  (input). 

(e)  1^  rated  load  (input). 

(f)  If  rated  load  (input). 

118.  Relation  Between  Reactive  Armature  Current  and 
the  Field  Strengtii.  Constant  Load.  We  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  article  that  when  the  field  is  excited  above  a  cer- 
tain value,  a  leading  reactive  current  in  addition  to  the  effec- 
tive current  flows  in  the  armature,  and  causes  the  resulting 
armature  current  to  lead  the  impressed  voltage.  Similarly, 
under-excitation  produces  a  lagging  reactive  armature  cur- 
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rent  which  combines  with  the  effective  armature  current  and 
produces  a  lagging  resultant  current.  Lot  us  see  what  rela- 
tion the  strength  of  these  reactive  component  currents  bears 
to  the  amount  of  over-  or  under-ex citation. 

Table  C  is  prepared  from  tlie  data  in  Table  B,  the  first 
column  of  the  two  tables  being  alike.  Column  2  shows  the 
percentage  of  over-  or  under-ex citation  at  each  power-factor. 
The  field  flux  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  induced 
counter  e.m.f.,  because  the  a|>eed  is  constant.  Column  3  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  nornml  armature  current  by  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  lead  or  lag.  Thus  at  70  per  cent 
power-factor,  leading,  the  current  IcadH  the  voltage  by  45°  34' 
(cos  45°  34' =  0.70),  The  tofcil  current  equals  1G5  amp. 
The  reactive  current  equals  165  ain  45°  34'  or  118  amperes. 
Colunm  4  shows  the  percentage  which  the  reactive  current  ia 
of  the  normal  current  {which  is  115.4  amperes).  Note  that 
when  the  field  is  16  per  cent  under-excited  the  reactive  cur- 
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By  the  use  of  this  rule,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  arma- 
ture currents  and  power-factors  at  all  values  of  over-  or 
under-excitations,  if  the  power-factor  is  known  for  one  value 
of  over-  or  under-excitation. 

Prob.  8-8.  The  following  data  apply  to  a  typical  three-phase 
A-connected  2500-kv-a.  synchronous  motor. 

Voltage  between  terminals     6500  volts 

Armature  resistance  (per  phase)  0.16  ohm 

Turns  in  field  windings      1700  turns 

Field  current  at  full  load,  unity  power- 
factor  5.68  amperes 

Normal  s3nichronous  impedance  (per 

phase)    13.3  ohms 

Determine  by  means  of  a  vector  diagram  the  counter  e.m.f.  at  full 
load,  normal  current  and  normal  voltage. 

Prob.  9-8.  Determine  from  vector  diagram  the  coimter  e.m.f. 
and  reactive  current  at  full  load,  normal  voltage  and  87  per  cent 
lagging  power-factor  for  the  motor  of  Prob.  8  with  it  still  receiving 
fuU-power-load  input  from  the  line. 

Prob.  10-8.  What  will  be  the  kv-a.  and  power-factor  of  the 
motor  of  Prob.  8  if  the  field  current  is  reduced  to  5  amperes  and 
the  power  load  remains  constant?  Assume  that  the  field  flux  is 
proportional  to  the  field  current. 

Prob.  11-8.  Compute  the  power-factor  and  the  kv-a.  input  of 
the  motor  in  Prob.  8  if  the  field  current  is  increased  to  7  amperes 
and  the  power  load  remains  constant. 

119.  The  Circle  Diagram  for  the  Synchronous  Motor.* 

By  means  of  circle  diagrams  similar  to  that  for  the  induction 
motor,  it  is  possible  readily  to  note  the  effect  caused  by 
changes  in  the  power-factor,  field  excitation  and  total  intake, 
and  to  determine  the  limiting  values  of  these  quantities. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  what 
effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  current  and  power-factor 
by  changing  the  field  excitation,  assuming  that  the  applied 

*  This  article  is  founded  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Blondel  diagram 
iB'/'The  Standard  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers,"  Sec.  7-70. 
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voltage  and  the  effective  load  are  to  be  kept  constant.  We 
will  use  the  typical  constants  which  we  have  usetl  in  previous 
examples  for  a  1500-kw.  6500-volt  two-phase  motor.  Arma' 
ture  resistance  =  0.100  ohm.  Synchronous  impedance  = 
9.00  ohms.  To  show  the  condition  at  full  load,  750  kw.  per 
phase,  construct  Fig.  293a,  as  follows: 

Draw  vector  OA  =  E,  =  6500  volts  impressed. 
7 
6500      ■" 

1 15.4  amperes  and  in  phase  with  0  A.  Draw  vector  0/  to  rep- 
resent the  current  jier  phase.  The  pressure  required  to  force 
1 15.4  amperes  through  the  9  ohms  impedance  would  be  1 15.4 
X9  or  1039  volte.  Draw  vector  OB  =  £i  at  an  angle  to  vector 
/  of  89"  21.6'  =  arc  cos  ~  ■     In  Fig.  293a  this  angle  is  made 

less  than  89°  21.6'  in  order  to  bring  point  C  within  the  limits 
of  the  page.  Ei,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  is  drawn  larger 
in  proportion  to  E,  than  it  actually  is.     For  diagram  drawn 
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Fig.  293a.  Circle  diagram  for  synchronous  motor.  The  vector  OA 
r<'])re.sent.s  the  imprcsised  voltage.  The  vectors  ABy  ABu  AB^  an<i 
.1^3  represent  the  field  excitation  necessary'  to  pnxiuce  the  resultant 
voltages  OB,  OBi,  OB2  and  OBt  and  the  necessary  armature  cur- 
rents /,  1 1,  etc.,  to  maintain  a  constant  power  intake  of  750  kw.  Tlur 
IM>ints  B,  Bif  B2,  Bzj  etc.,  all  lie  on  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is 

Ex  —  impressed  voltage. 

F  =  constant  power  intake. 

Z  =  synchronous  irniKJclance  of  armature. 

R  =  effe(!tive  armature  resistance. 

// 
4>  —  arc  cos  y  • 
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at  C  tlie  vector  OB,  which  is  drawn  ut  an  angle  to  OA,  the 

cosine  of  which  is  also  ^  ■ 

The  head  of  all  vectors  for  field  excitation  (E)  and  for  re- 
sultant voltage  (E])  for  a  total  input  of  750  kw.  per  phase 
will  he  on  the  circumference  of  this  circle  B3,  B,  fii,  Bi. 
For  any  other  constant  input  greater  than  7.50  kw,,  the  heads 
of  these  vectors  would  he  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of 
a  smaller  radius,  such  as  the  circles  Pi  and  Pi  in  Fig.  293a, 
since  the  resultant  voltage  OB  must  increas*;  as  the  load 
Ijecoines  larger.  The  greatest  amount  of  power  intake  would 
be  indicated  when  the  resultant  voltage  vector  OB  had  in- 
creased to  the  value  OC,  and  the  power  circle  became  the 
point  C.  Of  course  this  is  an  impractical  condition,  tjccause 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  armature  conductors  would  be 
surpassiii  long  Ijefore  the  current  value  requireii  for  this 
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Rado  «  radius  of  power  circle  when  there  is  no  power 
intake  or  output.* 
Ea  =  voltage  per  phase  applied  to  motor. 

*  The  value  for  the  radius  of  eucle  of  zero  power  may  be  found  as 
follows:  Construct  Fig.  A,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  main  outline  of  Fig. 
293a,  drawing  the  line  CM  from  C  perpendicular  to  OA .   Since  the  angle 

at  O  equals  the  angle  at  A  [both  being  equal  to  arc  cos  ^L  CM  bisects 


OA. 

OM  thus  equals  -^  • 

Cos^-^-^C 

E, 
"20c' 

2COB0 

but 

^      R 
coe0  =  ^. 

c 


/ 


\ 

\ 


r 

/ 


\ 


Therefore  OC,  which  is  the  radius  of 
the  circle  for  zero  power, 

ZEx  Ex 

"  2/e     ^^    2co80* 

Let  Radp  be  the  radius  for  any 
other  power  circle  when  the  resultant  pia.  A.    Copy  of  main  outline 
armature  voltage  is  ^1  and  the  power      of  pig.  293a  and  293b.    The 
intake  is  P  at  unity  power-factor. 


0 


M 


\ 

\ 

A 


Then    Radp  ^BC  ^OC  -  Ei, 

Ei^IZ, 
p 
/  =  ^  (at  unity  power-factor). 


radius  of  a  power  circle,  when 
OA  represents  the  impressed 
voltage  and  OB  the  resultant 
voltage  across  the  annature, 
would  be  OC  -  OB. 


Therefore 


and 


but 


Rad,-OC-P; 


Therefore 


ZEp 
2R 

ZEx      PZ 
2R       Es 
Z(Es_PR 
R\2       E 


OC--^^ 


Radp  ^%^-t^ 


?) 
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Z  =  synchronous  impedance  per  phase  in  ohms. 
R  —  equivalent  resistance  per  phase  in  ohms. 
^  =  angle  of  lag  of  uriuature  current  behind  resultant 
voltage  per  phase. 

R 

=  arc  cos  y  - 

The  value  of  the  radius  for  any  power  circle  may  be  found 
from  the  equation 

P    ,        Z  (E,      PR\ 

in  which  Radp  =  radius  of  circle  for  constant  power  intake 
of  P  watts.  When  any  vector  of  the  resultant  armature  volt- 
age, as  OB,  lies  along  the  line  OC,  the  current  vector  lies 
along  the  vector  of  the  impressed  voltage  E,  and  the  power- 
factor  is  unity.  When  any  resultant  voltage  vector  as  0B| 
and  OBt  falls  to  the  right  of  OC,  the  current  vector  /j  falls 
the  same  number  of  degrees  below  the  vector  of  impressed 
voltage  E,  and  the  power-factor  is  lagging  and  less  than 
unity.     Note  that  the  angle  0\,  between  OB,  and  OBi,  equak 
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for  2000  kw.  intake,  the  value  of  the  resultant  voltage  can 
be  found  by  drawing  vector  OB4.  Dividing  the  value  of 
the  vector  by  the  synchronous  impedance  gives  the  current, 
and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  d  is  the  power-factor.  Note  that 
the  maximum  power  is  delivered  at  constant  field  excita- 


FiG.  293b.  The  circle  diagram  of  Fig.  293a  drawn  to  scale  and  with 
the  correct  angles.  The  arcs  of  circles  drawn  about  A  as  center  rep- 
resent the  paths  of  the  ends  of  vectors  of  constant  field  excitation  as 
the  rotor  drops  back  on  account  of  greater  loads  being  put  on  the  rotor. 

tion,  when  vector  for  the  counter  e.m.f.  lies  along  the  line 

CA,  —  that  is,  when  the  counter  e.m.f.  has  dropped  back  from . 

a  phase  position  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Ea  by  an  angle 

R 
whose  cosine  is  ^  •    If  the  vector  E  is  compelled  to  drop 
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further  back,  that  is,  to  pass  to  the  right  of  the  line  CA,  the 
point  B  will  lie  on  smaller  power  circles.  This  shows  that 
the  motor  can  take  in  no  more  power  than  that  indicated  by 
power  circle  on  which  the  point  B  falls  when  E  lies  along 
the  line  AC.  Note  that  point  B?  lies  on  a  smaller  power 
circle  than  does  Bt.  Note  also  that  the  niaxinmm  load  for  a 
field  excitation  of  6500  volts  is  between  4000  and  5000  kw. 
This  agrees  closely  with  the  results  shown  in  Table  A,  Art. 
115.  The  region,  therefore,  to  the  rightof  line  j4C  represents 
a  condition  of  unstable  operation. 

Note  too,  that  for  a  given  excitation  the  power-factor  de- 
pends upon  the  load,  although  the  excitation  must  attain  a 
certain  value  before  it  is  possible  to  produce  unity  power- 
factor  or  a  leading  power-factor.  Thus,  in  tliis  case,  Uie 
counter  e.m.f.  must  be  more  than  6500  volts  before  it  ia 
possible  to  produce  unity  power-factor  at  any  load.  But  at 
a  field  excitation  corresponding  to  7500  volts  counter  e.m.f., 
the  power-factor  will  be  leading  for  all  loads  below  2700  kw. 
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Prob.  16-8.    Detenninc  from  circle  diagram  of  Prob.  14-8. 

(a)  The  pull-out  load  (intake)  when  the  counter  voltage  equals 
the  applied  voltage. 

(6)  At  the  same  counter  voltage  as  in  (a),  the  power-factor  at } 
the  pull-out  load.    Call  this  the  rated  intake. 

(c)  The  current  at  the  load  in  (6). 

Prob.  16-8.  What  must  be  the  counter  voltage  in  the  motor  of 
Prob.  14-8: 

(a)  To  produce  unity  power-factor  at  the  rated  load? 

(6)  To  produce  leading  power-factor  of  95  per  cent  at  rated  load? 

Prob.  17-8.  Determine  from  the  circle  diagram  the  currents 
for  the  conditions  of  (a)  and  (6)  in  Prob.  16-8. 

Prob.  18-8.    Determine  the  total   motor  effect  of   the  motor 
under  conditions: 
(a)  Of  Prob.  15  (6). 
(6)  Of  Prob.  16  (a), 
(c)  Of  Prob.  16  (6). 

120.  Phase  Modifiers  (Sjmchronous  Condensers).    The 

fact  that  the  alternating  current  taken  by  a  synchronous 
motor  may  be  made  either  to  lead  or  to  lag  with  respect  to 
the  impressed  voltage  by  means  of  the  field  control,  is  made 
use  of  in  order  to  bring  the  current  in  transmission  lines 
more  nearly  in^  phase  with  the  voltage,  thereby  improving 
the  power-factor  and  increasing  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the 
line. 

Thus  if  the  line  is  feeding  induction  motors,  the  line  cur-f 
rent  will  lag  behind  the  line  voltage,  and  the  power-factor 
will  be  low.  This  results  in  a  relatively  large  line  current 
for  a  given  kilowatt  load.  By  replacing  some  of  the  induc- 
tion motors  with  over-excited  S3mchronous  motors  or  by 
adding  to  the  line  over-excited  synchronous  motors  of 
sufficient  size,  the  lagging  reactive  currents  for  the  induction 
motors  may  be  neutralized  by  the  leading  reactive  current 
taken  by  the  synchronous  motors.  Stated  in  other  words: 
When  the  S3mchronous  condenser  is  used  in  parallel  with  in- 
duction motors  to  improve  the  power-factor  of  the  line  —  to 
make  it  unity,  let  us  say,  —  in  reality  neither  the  condenser 
nor  the  induction  motors  take  any  reactive  current  from  the 
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generator  or  from  tbc  transmiseioii  liiie  between  the  genera 
ator  and  the  point  at  which  the  condenser  and  the  induction 
motors  are  placed.  What  really  happens  is  that  just  at  the 
instants  in  each  cycle  when  the  induction  motor  requires 
reactive  power,  the  condenser  is  ready  to  give  up  reactive 
power  and  vice  versa.  So  that  the  necessary  reactive  power 
circulates  between  the  condenser  and  the  induction  motors 
without  traveling  through  the  generator  or  over  the  trans- 
mission line.  -Synchronous  motors  so  used  are  called  phase 
modifiers  or  synchronous  condensers.  They  may  be  used 
wholly  to  better  the  power-factor  of  the  system,  or  they  may 
perform  the  double  duty  of  bettering  the  power-factor  and  of 
dehvering  a  mechanical  load.  This  mechanical  load  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  power  to  shops,  mills,  etc., 
or  for  driving  a  direct-current  generator  in  order  to  convert 
the  alternating  current  supplied  to  the  motor  into  direct 
current.  When  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  synchro- 
nous motor  is  usually  direct^connected  to  the  directH;urrent 
generator  and  the  combination  is  called  a  motor-generator 
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motor  may  be  used  for  mechanical  purposes  to  greater  ad- 
vantage at  the  load  end. 

Prob.  19-8.  A  certain  plant  equipped  with  6Q-cycle  induction 
motors  uses  1000  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor.  What  kv-a. 
synchronous  condenser  would  be  required  to  raise  the  power-factor 
of  the  plant  to  unity?    See  data  of  Prob.  20-8. 

V 

Prob.  20-8.  The  losses  in  synchronous  motors  may  be  assumed 
to  decrease  regularly  from  8  per  cent  in  200  kv-a.  motors  to  4  per 
cent  in  1000  kv-a.  machines.     (G.  E.  Review,  June,  1914.) 

(a)  What  would  be  the  total  kilowatt  load  in  the  plant  in  Prob. 
19  before  the  condenser  was  installed? 

(6)  After  the  condenser  was  installed? 

(c)  What  would  be  the  total  kilovolt-ampere  load  before  the  con- 
denser was  installed? 

(d)  After  the  condenser  was  installed? 

(e)  At  what  power-factor  would  the  synchronous  condenser  be 
operating? 

Prob.  21-8.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  raise  the  power-factor  of 
the  plant  in  Prob.  19  to  90  per  cent  only,  what  kilovolt-ampere 
synchronous  condenser  would  have  been  needed? 

Prob.  22-8.  Apply  the  questions  in  Prob.  20  to  the  conditions 
of  Prob.  21. 

Prob.  28-8.  If  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  same  kilovoltr 
ampere  load  at  90  per  cent  power-factor  in  Prob.  21-8  as 'when  the 
induction  motors  only  were  running,  the  additional  load  being  in  the 
form  of  a  mechanical  load  on  the  synchronous  condenser,  what  size 
(kilovolt-ampere)  condenser  should  be  installed? 

Prob.  24-8.  (a)  What  effective  power  would  be  available  as 
output  from  the  synchronous  motor  in  Prob.  23? 

(6)  At  what  power-factor  would  the  synchronous  motor  operate? 

Prob.  26-8.  What  kilovolt-ampere  synchronous  condenser  should 
be  installed  in  Prob.  19  so  that  the  power  plant  would  be  dehver- 
ing  the  maximum  effective  power  and  still  not  increase  the  total 
kilovolt-ampere  output,  the  additional  load  being  in  the  form  of  a 
mechanical  load  on  the  synchronous  condenser? 

Prob.  26-8.  (o)  At  what  power-factor  would  the  synchronous 
motor  in  Prob.  25  be  operating? 

(6)  How  much  would  the  effective  power  output  of  the  plant  be 
increased? 
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12L  Constant-Voltage  Transmissioa.  Synchrooous  Re- 
actor. A  synchronous  motor  may  bo  used  at  any  point 
in  a  transmission  line  to  keep  the  voltage  at  that  point  con- 
stant. When  the  line  is  carrying  a  large  load  with  a  low 
power-factor  the  motor  is  over-excited  enough  to  produee  a 
leading  current  large  enough  to  counteract  the  inductive 
reatrtive  component  of  the  line  current  and  thus  reduce  the 
resulting  line  current.  When  the  hne  is  carrj'ing  a  small 
load,  the  synchronous  motor  is  under-excited  so  that  it 
draws  lagging  current  enough  to  maintain  a  line  drop  be- 
tween the  generator  and  motor  equal  to  the  full  load  line 
drop.  The  changes  in  the  field  of  motor  are  usually  made 
automatically  by  a  Tirrili  regulator.  A  synchronous  motor 
so  used  is  often  called  a  synchronous  reactor.  Several  in- 
stallations are  already  successfully  using  this  method  of  line 
voltage  regulation.* 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  summarized  as  follows 
in  the  "Electric  Journal,"  September,  1915: 
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5.  Extreme  overload  capacity  of  lines  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
control  from  the  terminal  station. 

3.  Telephoning  between  power  house  and  terminal  station  is 
greatly  reduced,  as  the  voltage  of  the  distribution  bus  is  controlled 
in  the  terminal  station. 

4.  Voltage  of  the  line  is  steady  and  lightning  arresters  may  be 
set  closer  with  increased  protection  to  insulators  and  apparatus. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  arrange  the  switching  so 
that  the  motor  is  part  of  the  line  unit  in  case  automatic  relays  are 
used  on  the  line  oU  switches. 

6.  Loads  may  be  supplied  at  intermediate  points  on  the  line 
with  steady  voltage. " 

If  a  synchronous  motor  so  used  is  required  to  carry  a 
mechanical  load  also,  it  must  be  protected  from  sudden  in- 
crease of  load  when  running  on  a  weak  field,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  out  of  step.  If  the  field  is  very  weak,  a  large 
mechanical  load,  even  though  applied  gradually,  may  cause 
the  rotor  to  slip  beyond  the  pull-out  position  and  cause  it  to 
drop  out  of  step. 

The  following  example,  based  on  data  given  in  the  General 
Electric  Review  for  June,  1914,  illustrates  the  means  by 
which  these  results  are  accomplished. 

Example  2.  The  constants  for  a  SQ-mile,  three-phase  transmis- 
sion line  are  as  follows: 

Copper  cables,  No.  000,  effective  spac- 
ing    36  inches 

Reactance  to  neutral  of  each  cable. . .  19.55  ohms 

Resistance  of  each  cable 10.73 

Reactance   of  each  transformer  re- 
ferred to  high-tension  side 9  ohms 

Resistance  of  each  transformer  re- 
ferred to  high-tension  side 1.5  ohms 

Voltage  (to  neutral) 30,000  volts,  60  cycles 

Rated  capacity  of  each  transformer 

at  ea«h  end  of  line 6000  kv-a.  (line  to  neu- 
tral: transformers  Y- 
connected) 

Power-factor  of  load 75  per  cent 
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What  size  Byiichronoua  motor  is  required  at  receiving  end  in  order 
to  maintain  tliia  end  at  constant  voltage?     Neglect  capacitance  of 
thi'  line. 
Total  line  reactance  per  conductor  =  S  +  9  +  19.55 

=  37.55  ohms. 
Total  line  resistance  per  conductor  =  1.5  +  1.5  +  10.73 

=  13.73  ohms. 
Line  current  at  full  load  (75  per  cent  power-factor) 
(5,000,000 


Reactive  component  of  current 


30,000 
=  200  amp. 
=  200  sine  41*"  25' 
=  1.32.3  amperes. 
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BC^DC-  DB, 
DB  =  2746  tan  41*  25' 

=  2420. 
BC  =  7510  -  2420 

=  5090  volts. 
[B  =  90°  +  41°  25' 

=  131°  25'. 

OC^  V33,660»  4-  5090*  -  2  X  33,660  X  5090  cos  131°  25' 
=  37,210  volts. 

The  line  drop  is  therefore  37,210  -  30,000  =  7210  volts  when  no 

synchronous  condenser  is  used. 

7210 
The  voltage  regulation  thus  equals  =  24.03  per  cent. 
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Fig.  205.  The  vector  DC  represents  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of 
the  line  in  Fig.  294,  when  a  synchronous  reactor  is  used  to  raise  the 
full-load  power-factor  to  unity. 

Let  us  now  add  to  the  receiving  end  a  synchronous  motor 
which  can  be  over-excited  so  that  it  takes  a  leading  current 
of  132  amperes.  This  leading  current  will  counteract  the 
reactive  component  (132  amperes)  of  the  load  current.  The 
line  current  will  now  be  the  resultant  of  the  load  current 
200  amperes  lagging  41^  25'  behind  the  voltage  to  neutral, 
and  the  leading  reactive  current  of  132  amperes  leading  the 
voltage  by  90^.  In  Fig.  295,  this  resultant  is  represented 
by  the  vector  OK  and  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  150  amperes. 
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The  resistance  line  drop  now  equals  the  vector  AD,  in  phase 
with  the  resulting  current 
AD  =  13.73  X  150 
=  2060  volts. 
The  reactance  Une  drop  DC  =  37.55  X  150 

=  5633  volts. 
The  voltage  at  the  sending  end  will  now  have  to  be 
OC  =  VJ^A^+TDy  +7>C' 
=  32,520  volts. 

If  the  generator  voltage  is  maintained  constant  the  hne 
drop  thus  becomes  only  32,520  -  30,000  or  2520  volts.  As- 
suming the  field  of  the;  synchronous  motor  to  be  controlled  so 
that  it  always  supplies  the  reactive  power  of  the  load  as  the 
load  and  terminal  voltage  change,  the  regulation  from  no 
load  to  full  load  equals 


.4  per  cent,* 
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AD  =  component  of  e.m.f.  impressed  on  line,  consumed 
in  overcoming  inductive  reaction  of  the  line,  due 
to  07.  (leading  01,  by  90°). 

DC  =  component  of  e.m.f.  impressed  on  line,  consumed 
in  overcoming  resistance  reaction  of  the  line,  due 
to  01,  (in  phase  with  01,). 

OC  =  total  e.m.f.  that  must  be  impressed  upon  line  in 
order  to  give  OA  volts  at  end  of  line,  after  over- 
coming line  reaction  due  to  resistance  and  in- 
ductive reactance. 


-<> 


E, =30,000 


V 
I,*»d7.1amp. 

Fig.  296.  At  no  load  the  synchronous  reactor  must  draw  from  the 
line  a  current  I,  of  67.1  amp.  lagging  90^  behind  the  impressed  voltage 
El,  The  voltage  to  send  this  lagging  current  against  the  line  reac- 
tance equals  2520  volts  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage.  There 
are  also  922  volts  used  to  overcome  the  line  resistance.  The  generator 
voltage  E  must  be  the  vector  sum  of  these  quantities. 

Since  the  current  lags  90*^  behind  the  impressed  voltage, 
as  seen  from  Fig.  296,  the  reactance  drop  AD,  due  to  this 
lagging  current,  neglecting  the  losses  of  the  synchronous  con- 
denser, will  be  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage.  Since 
the  resistance  drop  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  drop 
at  90°  to  the  line  voltage,  it  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
total  drop  OC, 

Thus  the  lagging  current  for  the  reactor  must  be  made 
great  enough  to  produce  approximately  2500  volts  reactance 
drop,  or 

7    =2520 
•      37.55 
=  67.1  amp. 
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The  resistance  drop  then  equals 
DC  =  67.1  X  13.73 
=  922  volts. 
The  generator  voltage  then  cheeks: 

OC  =  v730;O0O "+  2520)'  +  922* 
=  32,530  volts. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  the  line 
will  have  the  same  value  (30,000  volts)  at  full  load  and  at 
zero  load  while  the  e.m.f,  of  the  generator  remains  constant 
at  32,520  volt^i,  pro\'ided  the  field  excitation  of  the  syn- 
chronous contlenaer  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  load  so 
as  to  produce  a  lagging  reactive  current  of  67.1  amp.  at  aero 
load  and  a  leading  reactive  current  of  132  amperes  at  fuL 
load. 

In  order  to  produire  thia  result,  we  must  use  a  sj-nchronous 
motor  which  will  deliver  a  maximum  leading  current  of  132 
amp.  and  a  maxunum  lagging  current  of  67.1  amp.  It  must 
therefore  be  able  to  supply  per  phase 
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than  unity  power-factor  at  all  loads.  For  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  most  economical  size  of  reactor,  see  articles 
referred  to  at  bottom  of  page  570. 

Prob.  27-8.  What  kv-a.  will  the  synchronous  reactor  of  Ex- 
ample 2  have  to  take  in  order  to  maintain  a  voltage  of  30,000  volts 
at  the  receiving  end,  where  the  useful  total  load  (three  phase)  is 
2500  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  28-8.  Compute  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  the  synchronous 
reactor  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  voltage  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line  in  Example  2,  taking  into  account  the  capacitance 
of  the  line. 

Prob.  29-8.  Compute  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  a  synchronous 
reactor  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  voltage  at  the  load  ter- 
minals of  a  three-phase  line  under  the  following  conditions,  which 
are  fairly  representative  of  good  practice.  The  power-factor  of 
the  generator  is  to  be  98  per  cent  lagging  on  full  load.  (Data  from 
the  Electric  Journal,  Sept.,  1914.) 

Length  of  line 200  miles 

Conductor  (copper  cable) 400,000  cir.  mils 

Spacing   (effective) 20  feet 

Constant  supply  voltage 150,000  volts 

Constant  receiver  voltage 110,000  volts 

Resistance  per  conductor   including 

transformers  and  protective  coils. .  31.8  ohms 
Reactance    per    conductor    including 

transformers  and  protective  coils . .  244.4  ohms 

Full  load  delivered  at  receiver 50,000  kw. 

Power-factor  of  load 85  per  cent 

Frequency 60  cycles 

122.  Hunting  of  S]mchronous  Motors.    Damping  Grids. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  synchronous  motor  is  in  operation, 
the  rotor  always  revolves  at  a  speed  in  synchronism  with  the 
alternations  of  e.m.f.  on  the  line.  The  induced  e.m.f.  and 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  thus  always  maintain  the  same  phase 
relation  to  each  other,  when  the  load  remains  unchanged,  — 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  windings  always  being  at 
such  a  phase  angle  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  that  the  result- 
ing e.m.f.  sends  sufficient  current  through  the  armature  to 
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produce  the  torque  required  to  carry  the  load.  In  other 
words,  for  a  constant  load,  the  synchronous  position  remains 
unchanged.  As  the  load  is  increased  or  decreased,  the  rotor 
drops  back  or  surges  forward  to  a  new  synchronous  position. 
But  as  it  takes  time  to  start  the  rotor  in  its  motion  from  one 
position  to  another,  for  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  it  is 
out  of  step.  Thus  if  a  load  has  been  added  to  the  rotor,  for 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second  it  is  ahead  of  the  synchronous 
position  and  thus  is  not  carrying  enough  current  to  maintain 
the  torque  required  for  the  increased  load.  In  dropping  back, 
it  has  acquired  a  relative  velocity  backward  and  cannot  stop 
the  instant  it  reaches  the  desired  s>iichronous  position  but 
is  carried  beyond  by  its  own  momcntmn.  This  causes  it  to 
take  a  current  larger  than  necessary  to  carry  the  load,  and 
it  immediately  surges  ahead.  Its  acquired  velocity  in  this 
direction  again  causes  it  to  pass  by  the  synchronous  position. 
Thus  it  may  surge  back  and  forth  across  the  synchronous 
position,  even  while  the  synchronous  position  is  swinging 
around  at  synchronous  speed.  Any  extra  impulse,  such  as  a 
slight  periodic  raising  or  lowering  of  the  voltage,  may  be 
sufficient  to  increase  these  pulsiitions  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  rotor  is  thrown  out  of  step.  This  oscillation  about  the 
synchronous  position  is  called  Hunting  and  unless  special 
means  are  taken  to  stop  it,  it  may  i)revent  the  machine 
from  being  operated  as  a  synchronous  motor.  It  is  caused 
not  only  by  sudden  increase  in  load,  but  also  by  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  motion  of  the  engines  driving  the  generators. 
These  pulsations  cause  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
to  be  uneven  and  thus  change  the  phase  relations  between 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  the  induced  e.m.f.  In  general,  the 
larger  and  heavier  the  rotor,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of 
hunting,  —  the  flywheel  effect  tending  to  hold  the  motion 
steady. 

Hunting  is  effectually  eliminated  by  means  of  damping 
gi'ids,  or  squirrel-cage  windings  built  into  the  pole  faces  of 
the  motor.     Fig.  241  and  297  sliow  the  construction  of  such 
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a  grid.  A  yoke,  usually  of  bronze,  surrounds  the  pole,  while 
copper  burs  are  sunk  into  the  laminations  of  the  face.  In 
this  way  several  paths  of  low  resistance  are  formed  around 
all  portions  of  the  pole.  As  long  as  the  rotor  revolves  in 
sjnclironisiii  with  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 


Fill,  297.    The  pole  face  of  a  synchronous  motor  showing  the  damping 
Rriil,  which  is  uscil  to  prevent  hunting.    The  General  Eleelrie  Co. 

there  is  no  relative  motion  Ix^tween  the  armature  flux  antl  the 
pole  faces.  Thus  no  current  would  bo  set  up  in  the  grid 
windings.  But  if  the  rotor  hunts,  the  flux  from  the  wind- 
ings moves  across  the  pole  face  in  one  (Urection  or  the  other 
and  currents  are  set  up  in  those  circuits,  which  produce  a 
torcjue  op|x>sing  the  oscillations  of  the  rotor. 

122a.  Starting  Synchronous  Motors.  Synchronous 
motors  arc  difficult  to  start.  If  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  armature  windings,  the  torque  which  it  produces  reverses 
its  direction  50  or  120  times  per  second,  depending  on  the 
frt'queney  of  the  system.  In  order  to  receive  the  impulses 
from  the  armature  in  the  proper  direction,  the  rotor  must 


iiction  of  tlu*  armature  curront  on  the  ( 
In  this  case  the  field  is  not  exeit(»tl  ai 
impressed  on  the  armature.  The  rot< 
rotor  of  an  induction  motor.  A  sligl 
duced  in  the  same  wav  bv  the  eddv  c 
the  pole  faces  and  pole  pieces.  For 
starting  see  Art.  143,  on  starting  synch 

*  See  Chapter  VII,  Art. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR  has  the  same  construction 
as  an  alternating-current  generator,  and  is  usually  of  the  re- 
volving field  type.  If  the  rotor  of  such  a  machine  is  revolving 
at  synchronous  speed,  and  the  alternating  current  is  maintained 
in  the  armature,  a  torque  is  exerted  by  the  interaction  between 
the  rotor  fields  and  the  revolving  fields  produced  by  the  arma- 
ture current,  which  keeps  the  speed  up  to  synchronism  until 
the  machine  is  greatly  overloaded. 

THE  ARMATURE  CURRENT  is  proportional  to  the  result- 
ant of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  the  counter  e.m.f.  induced  in 
the  armature  windings  by  the  revolving  field. 

THE  COUNTER  E.M.F.  depends  in  value  upon  the  field 
excitation,  since  the  speed  of  the  field  poles  is  constant  at  all 
loads.  It  does  not,  therefore,  change  in  value  as  the  load  on 
the  motor  is  increased.  It  merely  comes  more  nearly  into 
phase  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  so  that  the  resultant  voltage  is 
increased  and  a  greater  armature  current  results. 

THE  ROTOR  FALLS  BACK  as  the  load  is  increased  and  pro- 
duces the  necessary  change  in  phase  relation  between  the 
counter  and  the  impressed  e.m.f .  in  order  to  increase  the  result- 
ant e.m.f.  The  position  which  the  field  poles  occupy  in  space 
with  regard  to  the  revolving  poles  set  up  by  the  armature  current 
is  called  the  synchronous  position. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OR  "  PULL-OUT  "  LOAD  occurs  when 
the  rotor  has  dropped  back  through  an  angle  which  has  the 

X 

value  arc  tan  -^.     In  this  expression,  X  is  the  synchronous 

reactance  of  the  armature  and  B,  the  effective  resistance.    In 

X 

modem  machines  the  value  of  -^  is  usually  between  60  and  100 

X 

and  thus  arc  tan  "^  is  approximately  90^.    The  normal  load  of 

such  machines  is  usually  about  ^  or  ^  of  the  maximum  load,  the 

machine  being  unstable  in  the  neighborhood  of  maximum  load. 

VARYING  THE  FIELD  EXCITATION  changes  the  phase 

relation  between  the  impressed  voltage  and  the   armature 
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current,  —  a  weak  field  causing  the  current  to  lag,  and  a  strong 
field,  to  lead.  For  a  given  load,  that  field  strength  which 
produces  unity  power-factor  results  in  the  lowest  armature 
current;  the  reactive  aimature  current  being  approzimateir 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  over-  or  under-excitatioa. 

A  CIRCLE  DIAGRAM  can  be  used  for  determining  operating 
characteristics  of  a  synchronous  motor  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  load  and  field  excitation. 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS  ARE  USED  TO  MODIFY  THE 
PHASE  RELATION  between  the  current  and  voltage  of  trans- 
mission lines.  When  performing  this  duty  they  are  called 
synchronous  condensers,  and  may  also  carry  a  motor  load  at 
the  same  time.  An  over- excited  synchronous  motor  will 
supply  the  lagging  reactive  power  to  induction  motors.  The 
line  has  then  to  transmit  the  effective  power  only.  Thus  a 
saving  in  generator  capacity,  line  loss,  etc.,  is  made. 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS  ARE  USED  TO  MAINTAIN 
CONSTANT  VOLTAGE  at  given  points  in  a  transmission  line. 
The  synchronous  motor  will  produce  nearly  unity  power-factor 
at  full  load,  but,  with  a  proper  reduction  of  the  field  excitation, 
will  draw  sufficient  lagging  current  from  the  line  to  produce 
e  line  drop  from  zero  load  to  full  load.     The  field  excita- 


PROBLEMS   ON   CHAPTER  Vm 

Prob.  30-8.  The  following  data  may  be  taken  as  tjrpical  for  a 
synchronous  motor: 

Rated  capacity 2500  kv-a. 

Normal  voltage  (between  terminals).  2300  volts 

Connection Star 

Armature  resistance  (per  phase) 0.022  ohm 

Field  turns 1800  turns 

Normal  field  current 4.35  amp. 

Synchronous  impedance  per  phase. . .  0.92  ohm 

Determine  the  counter  e.m.f.  at  full  load,  unity  power-factor  and 
normal  voltage. 

Prob.  81-8.  Compute  the  counter  e.m.f.,  field  current,  and  re- 
active current  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  30-8  at  half  load  (kv-a.)  and 
normal  voltage,  when  there  is  a  leading  power-factor  of  80  per  cent 
at  the  terminals.  Assume  the  field  flux  to  be  proportional  to  the 
field  current,  and  the  kw.  input  to  be  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

(6)  When  the  field  current  of  the  motor  in  (o)  is  increased  to 
6  amperes,  what  will  be  the  kilovolt-amperes  intake  and  the  power- 
factor? 

(c)  If  the  field  current  of  the  motor  in  (a)  is  reduced  to  3.5 
amperes,  what  will  be  the  kilovolt-ampere  input  and  the  power- 
factor? 

Prob.  82-8.  How  much  reactive  power  will  the  motor  of  Prob. 
31  (c)  draw  from  the  line? 

Prob.  88-8.  (o)  What  must  be  the  field  current  of  the  motor 
in  Prob.  31  in  order  that  the  motor  draw  2000  kv-a.  corrective 
leading  reactive  power  from  the  line? 

(6)  How  much  total  effective  power  (input)  is  then  available 
for  a  motor  load,  when  drawing  1000  kw.  as  in  that  problem? 
Note  that  to  load  (by  power  component)  while  still  correcting 
2000  kv-a.  will  require  some  additional  field  excitation. 

Prob.  84-8.  (a)  Assuming  that  the  field  excitation  of  the  motor 
of  Prob.  30-8  can  be  increased  to  150  per  cent  of  the  normal  value, 
what  will  be  the  "pull-out"  load  at  this  excitation? 

(6)  What  percentage  is  the  rated  full  load  of  the  pull-out  load? 
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Prob.  36-8.  Determine  the  proper  eapacity  of  synchronous 
motors  which  will  maiutain  the  voltage  constant  at  the  receiving 
end  of  a  line  liaving  the  following  coudtants: 

LenRth  of  line , 120  miles 

PowiT  transmitted 32,100  kw. 

Power-factor  of  load 80  per  cent 

Number  of  pliasea 3  (star) 

Conductors  (copper  cables) 300,000  dr.  mils 

Spacing  (effective) 14  feet 

Frequency 60  cycles 

Volt-age  at  receiving  end 95,000  volts 

Voltage  at  generating  end 1 10,000  volts 

Reactive  drop  in  tranBformcra  at  each 

end  at  normal  rated  current. G  per  cent  each 

Resistance  drop  in  transformers  at 

each  end  at  normal  rated  current. .  0.75  per  cent  each 

Power-factor  of  generators  at  full  load  100  per  cent 

pTob.  36-8.  A  three-phase  transmission  line  140  miles  long  has 
the  following  constants: 


Power  transmitted 15,000  kw. 
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Prob.  39-8.  \Vhat  would  be  the  pull-out  load  per  phajse  on  the 
synchronous  motor  of  Prob.  4-8,  if  the  field  strength  were  such  that 
the  counter  e.m.f.  became  2000  volts?  Other  conditions  as  in 
Prob.  4-8. 

Prob.  40-8.  Repeat  Prob.  3^-8  for  a  field  strength  producing 
4400  volts  induced  e.m.f. 

Prob.  41-8.  The  impressed  voltage  on  the  motor  of  Prob.  30-8 
is  increased  to  3000  volts. 

(a)  What  value  must  the  field  current  have  in  order  that  the 
armature  current  shall  not  exceed  the  normal  full-load  value,  when 
operating  at  unity-power  factor? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  power  intake  of  the  motor  in  kilowatts  and 
in  kilovolt-amperes  at  full  load? 

Prob.  42-8,     Construct  circle  diagram  for  the  motor  of  Prob. 

8-8. 

Prob.  43-8.  Determine  the  total  motor  effect  of  motor  in  Prob. 
42-8  at  rated  intake,  unity  power-factor  and  rated  full-load  current 
in  field  coils. 


CHAPTER   IX 

CONVERTERS   AND   RECTIFrERS 

In  many  citiea  and  towns  electric  systems  were  installed 
long  before  altornating-current  machinery  had  been  de- 
veloped. The  equipment  of  such  places  necessarily  consists 
of  direclx;urrent  machines.  Even  at  the  present  time  diret^t- 
current  motors  are  better  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work 
—  wherever  adjustable  speed  is  desired,  for  instance.  Some 
commercial  prowsses,  such  as  electroplating  and  the  charg- 
ing of  storage  batteries,  must  be  done  by  mean.'j  of  direct 
currents.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  power  for  any  of  these 
installations  from  an  alternating-current  system,  it  ia  neces- 
siiry  first  to  convert  the  alternating  currents  to  direct  cur- 
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By  varying  the  field  current  of  the  motor,  the  power-factor 
of  the  motor  may  bo  adjusted  without  affecting  the  voltage 
of  the  generator.  By  varying  the  fieid  current  of  the  genera- 
tor, the  voltage  of  the  generator  may  be  adjusted  without 
disturbing  t)ie  power-factor  of  the  motor.     For  smaller  seta, 


l''ia.  298.  Motor-tEencmtor  converter.  The  motor  on  the  right  is  a 
Nynnlironoua  inotur  ojmT&tiaK  on  2300  volts.  The  direct-current 
generator  on  thu  left  delivcra  275  kw.  at  550  votta.  The  Gemral 
Electric  Co. 

the  power-factor  of  which  is  of  much  less  importance,  an  in- 
duction motor  is  generally  used  Ijecause  it  can  be  started 
much  more  easily  than  the  synchronous  motor. 

124.  The  Synchronous  Converter.  luMtoad  of  using 
two  separate  machines  for  motor  and  generator,  it  is  more 
general  practice  to  make  one  machine,  a  synchronous  motor 
of  the  revolving-armature  type,  perform  the  function  of  both 
motor  and  generator.  The  alternating  current  enters  the 
closed  winding  of  the  armature  through  the  collecting-rings 
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ami  ca,uscs  the  mtor  to  turn  in  syiichrunisni  w  ith  the  alteman 
tions  of  the  current,  as  explained  in  Chapter  V'lII  for  the 
revolving  field  type.  We  thus  have  a  revolving  ammture 
with  alternating  currents  surging  back  and  forth  through  the 
windings.  We  are  already  faniihar  *  with  the  facts  that  the 
armature  windings  of  a  direct-current  generator  always  carry 
such  alternating  currents,  and  that  a  commutator  properly 
connectetl  to  the  windings  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  cause 
direct  current  to  lie  delivered  to  a  set  of  brushes.  Thus  we 
have  only  to  tap  the  windings  at  the  pro|)er  points  and  con- 
nect these  taps  to  the  proper  segments  of  a  commutator  in 
order  to  dcUver  direct  current  to  a  set  of  brushes  bearing  on 
the  coiiunutator. 

Thus  the  same  armature  fitted  with  collecting- rings  and  a 
commutator,  revolving  in  a  field  separately  excited  from  a 
source  of  direct-current  supply,  receives  alternating  current 
at  the  rings  and  dehvera  direct  current  at  the  conamutator. 
Such  a  machine  is  called  a  srnchronouG  converter  or  a  ro- 
tary converter  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  299.     The  simple  scheme 
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the  time  are  opposing  each  other.  Thua  the  PR  loss  in  the 
armature  of  the  synchronous  converter  is  smaller  than  it 
would  be  in  either  a  motor  or  a  generator  handling  the  same 
amount  of  power.    Accordingly,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 


Fio,  2ft9.  Synchronous  converter.  Alternating  current  is  received  at 
the  collect ing-ringa  on  the  right  nnd  direct  current  is  delivered  at 
the  brushes  bearing  on  the  commutator  at  the  left.    The  General 

Ekelrie  Co. 

PR  loss  in  a  motor-generator  which  has  two  armatures,  each 
with  a  higher  PR  loss. 

These  -smaller  losses  all  result  in  the  synchronous  conver- 
ter having  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  motor-generator  in 
the  conversion  of  a  given  amount  of  power.  The  benefit  of 
this  higher  efficiency  of  the  synchronous  converter,  however, 
may  be  lost,  because,  in  order  to  regulate  the  voltage  on 
the  direct-current  side,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use 
auxiliary  apparatus,  the  added  losses  of  which  lower  the 
over-all  efficiency. 
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Relative  efficiencies  of  the  two  devices  are  given  as  foUom 
in  the  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers. 


Efficiency  of  converter 93 

Efficiency  of  transformer  (which  generally  has  to 

be  used  with  converter) 97 

Efficiency  of  converter  and  transformer  (0.97  X  0.93)  90 

Efficiency  of  synchronous  motor 93 

Efficiency  of  direct-current  generator 92 

Efficiency  of  motor-generator  converter  (0.92  X  0.93)  85 .  S 
Efficiency    of    motor-generator    converter    (if    a 

transformer  is  necessary)  (0.97  X  0.855) 83 

Second:  The  synchronous  converter  weighs  less  and  occu- 
pies less  space  per  kilovolt-ampere  capacity. 

Third:  The  cost  of  a  synchronous  converter  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  average  about  $11.00  per  kilowatt  for  the  larger 
units.  The  cost  of  a  motor-generator  is  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  greater  than  this,  so  that  if  no  large  amount  of  auxiliaiy 
apparatus  is  required,  the  synchronous  converter  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  motor-generator. 

The  motor-generator  converter  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages over  the  synchronous  converter: 

First:  By  using  induction  motors  for  the  drive,  motor- 
generator  converters  of  small  capacity  (less  than  100  kw.) 
start  easily  and  operate  satisfactorily.  They  are  much  used 
in  central  stations  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  direct 
current  for  the  fields  of  the  alternators.  Small  rotary  con- 
verters are  difficult  to  start  and  have  the  instability  of  small 
synchronous  motors.  Thus  they  do  not  operate  well  on  lines 
where  sudden  changes  in  load  occur. 

Second:  The  voltage  of  the  generator  of  a  motor-generator 
can  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  compounding  the  field  so 
that  constant  voltage  may  be  maintained  across  the  direct- 
current  brushes,  even  though  the  alternating  pressure  varies 
thiough  wide  ranges,  a,s  it  may  at  the  end  of  long  lines.     The 
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voltage  across  the  direct-current  brushes  of  a  S3nichronous 
converter  holds  practically  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  alternating 
voltage  across  the  rings.  Thus  transformers  are  usually 
necessary  with  synchronous  converters  in  order  to  lower  the 
alternating  voltage  so  as  to  bring  the  direct  voltage  down  to 
commercial  value.  Any  change  in  the  alternating  voltage 
produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direct  voltage. 
Changing  the  field  excitation  of  a  synchronous  converter 
produces  almost  no  change  in  the  voltage  across  the  direct- 
current  brushes.  It  merely  changes  the  angle  of  lead  or  lag 
of  the  alternating  current  taken  by  the  machine,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  VIII  in  the  case  of  synchronous  motors.  Thus 
wherever  the  direct-current  voltage  must  be  made  to  vary 
through  wide  ranges,  a  motor-generator  converter  is  usually 
preferred. 

There  are  various  devices  for  regulating  the  direct  voltage 
of  a  synchronous  converter  and  maintaining  it  constant 
throughout  a  limited  amount  of  change  in  the  alternating 
voltage,  but  they  all  mean  extra  expense  and  many  require 
expert  attendants.    They  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  later. 

Third:  The  synchronous  motor-generator  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  power-factor  of  the  load  on  a  system.  The 
direct-current  generator  may  be  run  idle  and  the  total 
kilovolt-ampere  capacity  of  the  synchronous  motor  may  be 
used  to  supply  only  reactive  power  to  the  line,  or  part  of  its 
load  may  consist  of  effective  power.  A  synchronous  motor 
can  in  this  way  giupply  70  per  cent  of  its  rated  kilovolt-ampere 
capacity  as  reactive  power,  and  still  be  able  to  supply  at  the 
same  time  another  70  per  cent  of  real  power  (kilowatts)  to 
the  generator  to  be  converted  into  direct-current  power. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  power-factor  of  the  power  taken 
by  a  synchronous  converter  can  be  varied  just  as  that  of  a 
synchronous  motor  by  means  of  changing  the  field  current, 
still  it  will  be  shown  later  that  the  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
of  the  converter  is  lowered  rapidly  as  its  power-factor 
departs  very  much  from  unity,  —  a  power-factor  of  0.90  low- 
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cring  the  capacity  to  about  70  per  cent  of  its  unity  power- 
factor  rating.  It  is  thus  undesirable  to  depend  upon  the 
synchronous  converter  to  supply  much  reactive  power  to  the 

line  load. 

Example  1.     A  power  stAtion  is  supplying  7500  kw.  at  80  per  cent 

lagging  power-factor,  which  puta  the  ruk'd  full  load  (in  ktlovolt- 
amperos)  upon  the  generators. 

(a)  How  many  kilowatta  can  be  added  to  the  above  load  by  the 
use  of  a  synchronous  motor  if  it  is  ovcr-oxcited  enough  to  produce 
unity  power-fiictor  in  the  load  on  the  gcneratora? 

(ft)   At  what  power-factor  must  the  synchronous  motor  be  run? 

(c)  Assuming  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent  at  thia  load,  how  many 
horse  power  mechanical  load  can  the  motor  carry  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  necessary  reactive  load? 
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U  the  generators  were  delivering  9380  kv-a.  at  unity  power-factor 
they  would  be  delivering  9380  kw.  effective  power.  They  would 
thus  be  delivering  9380  —  7500  or  1880  kw.  more  of  real  power. 

Add  vector  AC,  Fig.  300,  to  vector  OA  to  represent  this  added 
effective  power.  Vector  OC  would  then  represent  the  same  load  at 
unity  power-factor  on  the  generators  that  vector  OB  does  at  0.80 
power-factor.  Or  OC  represents  the  resultant  load  when  a  load  of 
9380  kv-«.  at  0.80  lagging  power-factor  is  combined  with  some  other 
load  to  produce  9380  kv-a.  at  unity  power-factor.  This  other  load^ 
which  combined  with  the  9380  kv-a.  at  a  lagging  0.80  power-factor 
will  produce  9380  kw.,  must  be  represented  by  the  vector  BC,  since 
OC  is  merely  the  resultant  of  OB  and  BC. 

BC  ^  VBA^  +  AC. 
BA  =  9380  sin  37" 

=  5630. 
AC  ^  1880^ 

BC  =  V5630"  +  1880* 
=  5940  kv-A. 

(a)  Thus  the  synchronous  motor  may  take  5940  kv-a.  from  the 
line  and  still  not  increase  the  load  on  the  generators.  But  note 
that  of  this  load,  5630  kv-a.  (represented  by  the  line  AB)  must  be 
a  leading  reactive  load,  to  counterbalance  the  5630  kv-a.  lagging 
reactive  load"  already  on  the  line.  The  efifective  part  of  the  added 
load  is  1880  kv-«.  at  unity  power-factor.  The  power-factor  of  the 
synchronous  motor  load  is  thus 

(b)  efifective  power  _  1880  _  Icadmg 
apparent  power      6940 

At  90  per  cent  efficiency,  the  motor  could  supply  a  mechanical 
load  of, 

(c)  0.90  X  1880  X  -^  =  2260  h.p. 

Thus  by  using  an  over-excited  synchronous  motor,  2260  more 
horse  power  can  be  taken  from  the  line  without  adding  to  the  load 
on  the  generators. 

Prob.  1-9.  If  the  motor  of  Example  1  were  direct-connected  to 
a  direct-current  generator  having  92  per  cent  efficiency,  how  many 
kilowatts  could  it  convert  to  direct-current  power  imder  the  cour 
ditions  of  Example  1? 

Prob.  8-9.  (a)  How  many  kilowatts,  direct-current,  could  be 
deUvered  by  the  motor-generator  converter  of  Prob.  1,  if  the  motoc 
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is  over-oxciled  enough  to  raise  the  power-fuctor  of  the  system  of 
Example  I  to  0.90  lagging,  and  not  add  any  kv-a.  load  to  the  gen- 
erators? Generator  efficiency,  92  per  cent.  -Motor  efficiency,  90 
per  cent.  (6)  At  what  power-factor  must  the  synehronoua  motor 
operate  in  this  case? 

Prob.  3-9.  (n)  If  a  sjTiehronous  converter  operatii^  at  80  per 
(vnt  leading  power-fa<;tor  were  uaed  to  supply  the  Bame  direcU 
current  power  as  in  Prob.  2,  how  many  kilovolt^^mperes  would  be 
added  to  the  load  on  the  generators?  Assume  an  efficiency  rf 
95  [>er  cent  for  the  converter,  {h)  At  what  power-factor  will  the 
generators  now  oi>erate7 

Prob.  4-9.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  synchronous  converter 
of  Prob.  3,  when  operating  at  00  per  cent  power-fuctor,  can  deliver 
not  more  tlian  70  per  cent  of  its  rated  load  (i.e.,  its  load  at  imity 
power-factor).  What  must  be  the  full-load  rating  (unity  power- 
factor)  of  the  converter  of  Prob.  3? 

Prob,  6-9.  Ilow  m&ny  revolutions  per  minute  will  the  motor- 
generator  converter  of  Fig.  298  make  when  operating  on  a  60-cycJe 
systeni?    The  motor  has  10  poles. 

Prob.  6-9.  How  many  [Miles  would  the  motor  of  Prob.  5  have 
if  it  were  intended  to  operate  at  750  r.p.m.  on  a  25-cycle  system? 
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the  induced  e.in.{.  and  must  then  produce  a  motor  effect  tend- 
ing to  turn  the  armature  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction. 

Note  also  that  an  altematii^  current  at  this  instant  can 
flow  directly  from  the  wires  M  and  JV  through  the  neutral 
coils  to  the  direct-current  brushes  without  going  through  the 


naUUim 


Fio.  301.  Diagram  of  the  armature  nindiags  and  coaoectiona  of  a 
aingle-phaac  aynchronoiu  converter.  At  this  instant  the  maiiunum 
value  of  the  alternating  e.m.f.  is  being  delivered  through  the  rin^  to 
the  annature  at  the  tapping  points  a  and  b,  causing  it  to  rotate  aa 
marked.  The  induced  e.mi.  marked  on  the  armature  windings  is 
being  delivered  to  the  brushes  Bi  and  fit. 

armature.  Any  appliance  attached  to  the  brushes  Bi  and  Bj 
would  at  this  instant  receive  all  its  power  directly  from  the 
alternating  line. 

I,et  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  arma- 
ture resistance  and  reactance  are  negligibly  small,  and  that 
the  losses  and  reactions  can  be  neglected  as  is  practically  true 
when  the  converter  ia  running  idle.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  windings  is  practically  equal  to  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  Now  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  the  e.m.f.  which 
is  delivered  by  the  armature  to  the  direct-current  bruahea, 
and  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is  the  maximum  instantaneous  value 
of  the  impressed  alternating  e.mS. 
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When  the  armature  has  turned  through  90°,  the  induced 
e.m.f.  between  the  taps  a  and  b  becomes  zero.  But  since 
the  machine  is  in  synchronism  and  iii  phase  n-ith  the  line 
voltage,  the  impressed  e.m.f,  between  the  rings  AB  at  this 
instant  has  also  become  zero.  There  is  thus  no  current  in 
the  wires  M  and  N.  The  direct  e.m.f.  across  the  brushes, 
Bi  and  fij,  however,  will  lie  tlie  same  as  before. 
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Therefore 

E  =  0.707  Ei-, 
where    E  =  effective  value  of  impressed  alternating  e.m.f. 
E^  =  direct  induced  e.m.f . 
Thus  for  a  single-phasfl  converter,  wa  may  say  that  at  no  load 
the  alternating  voltage  is  0.707  of  the  direct  voltage. 

Two-phase.     In  a  two-phaae  (four-ring)  converter,  the  sec- 
ond phase  is  tapped  at  points  midway  between  the  slnglc- 


Fio.  303.  Diagram  or  a  three-phase  three-ring  converter.  The  im- 
pressed three-phase  alternating  voltage  is  brought  to  the  three  equi- 
distant  tapping  points  obe  on  the  armature.  The  induced  voltage  is 
delivered  as  before  to  the  bruehea  Bt  and  fii. 

phase  tups,  the  voltage  across  one  phase  being  at  a  maximum 
when  it  is  zero  across  the  other  phase.  Thus  the  voltage 
across  each  phase  of  a  two-phase  tapping  is  the  same  as 
the  voltage  across  a  single-phase  tapping.  Accordingly,  the 
alternating  voltage  in  each  phase  of  a  two-phaae  converter, 
also,  is  0.707  of  the  direct  voltage. 

Three-phase.    For  the  voltage  relations  in  a  three-phase 
converter,  consider  Fig.  303  and  304.    The  three  lead  wires 
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are  tappeii  into  tho  armature  windings  at  three  equitlistant 
points  a,  b  and  c  (that  la,  with  eight  coils  between  any  two 
taps),  and  brought  out  to  their  respective  slip  rings  A,  B 
and  C.  The  alternating  voltage  impressed  on  the  rings  is 
thus  appUed  to  the  armature  at  these  tlu-ee  points  and  causes 
the  armature  to  rotate  as  a  synchronoua  motor.  This  in- 
duces an  e.m.f.  in  the  armature  windings  of  practically  a 
aine-wave  form* 

Let  the  veetor  1  in  Fig.  304  represent  the  maximum  e.m.f. 
induced  in  coil  1,  and  vector  2  the  maximum  e.m.f.  induced 
in  coil  2,  etc.     Note  that  the  e.m.f.'s  differ  in  phase  with  one 

another  by  -^r-  or  15°.     Thus  the  e.m.f.  in  coil  2  is  15" 

ahead  of  the  e.m.f.  in  coil  1,  the  e.m.f.  of  coil  3  is  15"  ahead 
of  the  ejii.f.  in  coil  2,  etc.  The  maximum  induced  e.ra.f. 
through  the  twelve  coils  on  one  side  or  path  of  the  armature, 
coils  I  to  12,  and  24  to  13  inclusive,  et]uals  the  vector  sum  of 
the  maximmii  voltages  across  each  coil.     We  have  seen  that 
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same  fact,  in  that  the  vectors  3  to  10  are  so  situated  that  their 
resultant  ab  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  horizontal,  —  this 
being  the  position  of  a  vector  corresponding  to  the  maximum 
instantaneous  value. 

Assuming  the  armature  resistance,  reactance,  etc.,  to  be 
negligible,  as  they  practically  are  at  no  load,  the  impressed 


IS^'lead 


Fig.  304.  Vector  diagram  of  the  induced  and  impressed  voltage  in  the 
armature  winding  of  a  three-phase  converter.  The  maximum  induced 
voltage  between  the  points  a,  b  and  c  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  im- 
pressed voltage  at  all  times. 


alternating  e.m.f.  equals  the  induced  alternating  e.m.f.  in 
each  phase,  at  all  instants.  If  the  maximum  induced  e.m.f. 
ab  occurs  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  303  and  304,  then  the 
maximum  impressed  e.m.f.  6a  should  occur  at  the  same 
instant.  Otherwise  there  would  be  instants  when  the  in- 
duced e.m.f.  was  higher  than  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and 
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currents  would  be  sent  Iwick  from  the  armature  windings  into 
the  source  of  pupply.  Thus  tlie  vector  ab  represents  the 
maximum  induced  e.m.f.  in  tlie  pliasc  ab  and  also  the  miuu- 
mum  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  phase  ba,  which  of  course  ia  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  induced  e.m.f. 

Accordingly,  the  ratio  of  the  vector  ba  to  the  vector  BiBi 
equals  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  impressed  alt<)rnating 
e.m.f.  to  the  direct  e.m.f.,  of  a  three-phase  converter.  This 
ratio  is  merely  the  ratio  of  a  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle 
Thus  in  Fig.  305,  the  ratio 

AB  _  maidraum  impressed  alternating  e.m.f.,  three-phase 
AD  direct  e.m.f. 

Since  the  angle  ABD,  Fig.  305,  is  a  right  angle,*  and  the 
angle  A  DB  is  60", 
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(a)  The  wave-form  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  windings 
may  not  be  that  of  a  sine  curve  and  thus  the  effective  value 
would  not  be  exactly  0.707  of  the  maximum.  This  depends 
largely  upon  what  fraction  of  the  pole  pitch  is  covered  by 
the  pole-shoe.    It  has  been  found  that  if  about  70  per  cent 


Fig.  305.   The  line  AD  represents  the  value  of  the  voltage  across  the 

direct-current  brushes.    The  lines  AB,  BC  and  CA  represent  the  maxi- 

AC 
mum  value  of  the  impressed  alternating  voltage  -rjy  =  0.866. 


of  the  pole  pitch  is  covered  by  the  pole-shoe,  then  the  induced 
e.m.f.  will  have  practically  a  sine  wave-form.*  As  modem 
converters  are  designed  very  closely  to  this  specification, 
the  form  of  the  e.m.f .  is  very  close  to  that  of  a  sine  wave. 

The  wave-form  of  the  impressed  e.m.f .  also  must  be  approxi- 
mately a  sine  wave  in  order  not  to  aflfect  the  ratio  of  voltages. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  wave-form  of  impressed 
e.m.f.  shall  coincide  exactly  with  that  of  the  induced  e.m.f., 
otherwise  equaUzing  currents  of  considerable  magnitude  may 
circulate  in  the  armature  windings.  See  pages  85  and  87 
of  this  volume. 

*  See  First  Course,  Chap.  VIII. 
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(6)  The  (lirect-current  brushes  may  not  be  set  on  tiie 
neutral  axis  and  accordingly  the  tUrect  voltage  would  not 
be  the  maximum  induced  voltage. 

(c)  The  resistance  of  the  armature  must  be  overcome 
whenever  the  machine  is  delivering  current.  Voltage  across 
the  direct-current  brushes  would  be  a  httle  lower  than  the 
induced  e.m.f.  when  the  machine  is  converting  alternating 
current  to  direct  current.  The  ratio  of  alternating  voltage  to 
direct  voltage  would  thus  be  a  little  larger  at  full  load  than  at 
no  load.  For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  ma(;hine  is  used  to 
convert  tlirect  current  to  alternating  current  the  ratio  would 
be  lower  at  full  load.  The  converter  ia  then  said  to  be 
inverted.  The  following  table  is  based  on  data  published  by 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

TABLE  I 
Voltage  Ratios  of  Convewtkbs 

Ratio  of  Alternating  E.M.F.  to  Direct  E.M.F. 
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Single-phaae   and    two^botic. 
(Ide&l.) 


Single-phaae  and  two-phase. 
(Actual.) 


Six-phase  diametral.     (Ideal.)  Six-phase  diametral.    (Actual.) 


Sin-phaae  doubte'.delta.  Six-phase  double-ddta. 

(Ideal.)  (Actual.) 

Relation  between  the  alternating  voltage  and  the  direct  voltage  of 

BynchroDOue  converteis. 
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Prob.  7-9.  If  the  e.m.f.  of  a  3-phase  2300-voit  traiismission  line 
wore  appli<>H  directly  to  the  rings  of  a  3-ring  converter,  what 
would  be  the  voltage  across  the  «Ureet-current  bniahes? 

Prob.  8-9.  In  Fig.  303  and  304  the  voltage  across  each  coil  is 
harmonic  and  has  a  niflximum  value  of  40  volta. 

(a)  What  is  the  maximum  e.m.f.  induced  in  pha^e  ba? 

(b)  What  is  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current  brushes  at 
no  load? 

(c)  From  (a)  and  (6),  what  is  the  ratio  of  maximum  induced 
voltage  in  phase  ba  to  the  no-load  voltage  across  the  directr-currcnt 
brushes? 

Prob.  9-fl.  By  addition  of  instantaneous  coil  e.m.f. 's,  what  ia 
the-  instantaneous  induced  voltage  across  the  phase  cb  at  the  instant 
shown  in  Fig.  303  and  304?    MaKimuni  e.m.f.  in  each  coiI=40volt3. 

Prob,  10-9.  (a)  From  the  value  of  the  voltage  impressed  acroea 
phase  ba  as  found  in  Prob.  8,  compute  the  instantaneouB  impressed 
voltage  across  phase  eb  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  303  and  304. 

[b)  How  docs  this  value  compare  with  the  instantaneous  in- 
duced e.m.f.  of  Prob.  9? 

Prob.  11-9.  If  we  regard  a  two-phase  converter  as  a  four-phase 
machine,  what  fraction  of  the  direct  voltage  is  the  effectix'C  alt«r- 
nating  e.m.f.  between  adjacent  taps  or  rings,  at  no  load? 
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For  a  single-pliase  machine,  this  may  be  written 
(a)  EJi  cos  0  =  EJd, 

in  which 

El  =  effective  value  of  single-phase  alternating  eJtn.f. 
/i  =  effective  alternating  current  delivered  to  one  ring. 
Ed  =  voltage  across  direct-current  brushes. 
Id  =  direct  current  delivered,  total  amperes. 
Cos  6  =  power-factor. 

Since  a  sjrnchronous  converter  is  designed  to  operate  at 
unity  power-factor,  let  us  take  cos  ^  as  1. 
We  have  seen  that  in  a  single-phase  converter 

El  =  0.707  Ed. 

Thus  we  may  substitute  these  values  in  equation  (a)  and 
obtain 

0.707  Edii  =  Edid, 

I  =    ^' 
^      0.707' 

=  lAlId. 

Due  to  the  losses  in  the  machine  and  the  occasional  lower 
power-factor,  the  ratio  is  a  little  greater  than  1.41  in  an 
actual,  converter. 

Example  3.  At  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor, 
what  would  be  the  alternating  current  per  line  wire  and  voltage 
between  rings  of  a  single-phase  converter  which  was  delivering 
400  kw.  direct-current  power  at  220  volts? 

.       400,000      ,_^ 
Id  =     ru^     =  1820  amperes. 
220 

/i  =  1.41  Id 

=  1 .41  X  1820 

=  2570  amperes. 
El  =  0.707  X  220 

=  155.6  volts. 

Example  4.  If  the  converter  in  Example  3  is  operated  on  95  per 
cent  power-factor  at  90  per  cent  efficiency,  what  would  be  the 
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iil(«mating  current  and  voltage  when  delivcTing  400  kw.  direct 
current  at  220  volts? 
A Itenia ting-current  power  =  E\}\  cos  6. 
=  0.95  Eih. 
Direct-current  power  =  EJi  =  400,000  watta  =  0.90  of  0.95  £i/t. 
£i  =  0.71  Ei 
=  0.71  X  220 
=  156.2  volts. 
Therefore,  since 


0.90X0-!)5X  156.2 
=  2995  amperes. 

Three-phase  Converter.  Ths  jilteroating-current  power  re- 
ceived ftt  the  rings  of  a  three-phase  converter  running  at 
unity  power-factor,  if  we  neglect  the  slight  losses  in  the  ma- 
chine, would  be  equal  to  the  liirect-current  power  delivered 
at  the  direct-current  brushes. 


l.ysffj/jcosfl  =  EJi, 
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Prob.  13-9.  A  three-phaae  three-ring  converter  is  taking  1000 
amperes  per  ring  at  a  voltage  of  700  between  rings.  If  it  were 
operating  at  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor,  what 
direct  current  would  it  be  delivering,  and  at  what  voltage? 

Prob.  14-9.     What  would  be  the  direct  current  and  voltage,  if 
the  converter  of  Prob.  13  were  running  with  same  alternating    ^ 
current  and  voltage  at  the  rings,  but  were  operating  under  practical 
conditions  of  98  per  cent  power-factor  and  92  per  cent  efficiency? 

Prob.  16-9.  Determine  the  ratio  of  the  alternating  current  per 
ring  of  a  six-ring  converter  to  the  direct  current  at  the  brushes  for 
the  ideal  conditions  of  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  unity  power- 
factor. 

Prob.  lS-9.  What  would  be  the  alternating  current  per  ring  and 
the  alternating  voltage  between  adjacent  rings  in  a  six-phase 
converter  operating  at  unity  power-factor  and  93  per  cent  efficiency, 
if  it  were  delivering  2000  amperes  direct  current  at  550  volts? 

128.  The  Operation  of  Six-ring  Converters  on  Three- 
phase  Systems.  On  account  of  the  resulting  economy  of 
design,  two  reasons  for  which  are  shown  in  §135,  most 
converters  are  built  with  six  collecting-rings.  Since  most 
transmission  lines  are  three-wire  systems,  special  trans- 
former connections  are  employed  to  step  down  the  three- 
phase  power  of  the  transmission  line  and  change  it  into  the 
six-phase  power  required  by  the  converter.  These  special 
connections  are  discussed  fully  in  §57  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  transformers.  In  this  article  the  discussion  is  from 
the  converter  viewpoint. 

Diametral  Connections.  We  may  start  with  a  three-ring 
converter  tapped  as  in  Fig.  303,  and  add  three  extra  taps  to 
it  as  in  Fig.  306;  that  is,  a  tap  at  (ai)  diametrically  opposite 
tap  (a),  one  at  (6i)  diametrically  opposite  tap  (6)  and  one  at 
(ci)  diametrically  opposite  tap  (c).  Each  of  these  taps  is  now 
connected  to  a  ring,  necessitating  six  rings  instead  of  the 
three  of  Fig.  303.  This  gives  us  a  converter  tapped  at  six 
points  and  supplied  with  six  rings.  We  may  now  connect  a 
transformer  across  each  diametrical  set  of  taps  as  in  Fig. 
306,  where  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  A  is  connected 
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across  the  tapping  points  a  and  a^,  tlic  secondary  of  trans- 
forraer  B  across  the  points  h  and  b\,  and  the  secondarj-  of 
tninsfonuer  C  across  the  points  c  and  Cj.  These  connections 
are  of  course  made  by  means  of  rings,  which  have  been  left 
out  of  Fig.  306  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  arrowheads 
in  the  transformers  denote  the  positive  direction  internally 
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relations  of  e.m.f/8  between  these  points.  Note  that  a-ai 
must  move  through  120°  before  it  can  be  in  the  position  of 
b-bi,  which  in  turn  must  move  through  120°  before  it  can  be 
in  the  position  of  c-ci. 

Fig.  308  is  a  vector  representation  of  the  phase  relations  of 
induced  ejn.f.'s  between  these  points.  These  figures  show 
that  the  induced  e.m.f.'s  between  the  diametral  points  b-bi, 
a-Giy  c-ci  are  in  the  proper  three-phase  relation;  thus,  trans- 
formers of  the  proper  voltage,  frequency  and  phase  sequence 


Fig.  307.  Diagram  showing 
the  phase  relations  of  the 
induced  e.m.f.'s  between 
diametral  taps,  b-bi  is  1 20** 
ahead  of  a-Ui  which  is  120'* 
ahead  c-Ci. 


Fig.  308.  Vector  diagram  of  in- 
duced e.m.f.'s  between  diametral 
tapping  points  on  the  converters 
of  Fig.  306.  Vector  b-bi  ia  120'' 
ahead  of  vector  a-oi  which  is  120'* 
ahead  of  c-ci. 


may  be  placed  between  these  points,  and  the  machine  will 
then  operate  as  a  synchronous  motor  on  a  three-phase  line. 
We  merely  have  to  be  sure  that  the  sequence  of  the  posi- 
tive direction  through  the  secondaries  of  the  transformers 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  induced  e.m.f .  in  the  armature,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  307  and  308.  Thus  the  vector  diagram  of  the 
voltage  relations  in  the  three-phase  line  of  Fig.  306  must  be 
that  of  Fig.  309  in  which  phase  B  leads  phase  A  by  120**, 
which  in  turn  leads  phase  C  by  120**.    Then  the  secondary 
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terminals  of  the  transformer  can  be  connected  diametrally 
to  the  armature  taps,  Mii,  a-oy,  c-ct,  and  the  relation  of  the 
secondary  e.m.f.'a  also  will  be  represented  by  Fig.  307  and 
308.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  transformer  con- 
ricctiona  so  that  the  sequence  of  phases  in  the  line  corresponds 
to  the  sequence  of  e.m.f  .'s  between  the  several  pairs  of  points 
to  iviiieh  the  transformers  are  attached. 
In  other  words,  the  transformer  B  can 
be  connected  to  the  points  b-bi,  A  to 
the  points  a-ai,  and  C  to  the  points 
c~cu  only  when  the  e.m.f.'s  across  the 
secondaries  of  transformers  B,  A  ajid  C 
have  the  some  value  and  sequence  as 
:.  301).  Vector  dift-  the  induced  e.m.f. 's  between  the  points 
gntm   Hhowing   the    (^^^  ^-fli,  C-Ci. 

of  Tti^ee-ph^Ti^e  ^°^^  t^^at  this  method  of  tapping  tlie 
(o  be  connected  diam-  armature  and  connecting  the  trans- 
^''"^^?*  converter  o!  formers  divides  the   armature  into  f 
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Fio.  310.  Connection  ot  lapping  points  of  armature  to  rings  and  fd 
transfonnera  to  rings  'or  the  eix-phase  diametral  method.  When  one 
terminal  of  a  transformer  secondary  has  been  brought  to  a  ring,  the 
other  terminal  skips  two  rings  and  b  connected  to  the  fourth. 

Szunplo  6.  A  fi-ring  converter  diametrally  connect«d  to  three 
single-phase  transformers  at  full  load  delivers  1000  kw.  at  000  volts 
direct  current.  The  converter  haa  a  full-toad  efficiency  of  93  per 
cent,  at  unity  power-factor.     The  line  voltage  is  11,000. 

(a)  What  must  be  the  full-load  secondary  voltage  of  each  trans- 
former? 

(b)  What  must  be  the  voltage  ratio  of  each  transformer  if  the 
primaries  are  deltanxuinected  to  the  line? 
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(f)    What  current  will  each  tranuformer  terminal  deliver  undn 
these  conditions? 

Solutioti:  (a)  The  secondary  voltage  of  the  transformers  muet 
equal  the  effective  value  of  the  diametral  induced  alternating  e.mi. 
£  =  0.71  X  600 
=  426  volts. 

(fr)  The  voltage  ratio  of  each  transformer  must  be 


(c)  At  unity  power-factor,  each  tranaformer  must  deliver 

At  unity  power-factor  each  tmneformer  must  ddiver 

358.400      „,„ 
^j^.  (MO  amp. 

Prob.  17-B.     Draw  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  310,  except  that 
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tenninals  of  each  coil.  Consequently  one-half  of  the  second- 
ary e.m.f.  can  be  impressed  across  part  of  the  converter 
armature  and  the  other  half  across  another  part.  Since  the 
e.m.f.'s  of  both  coils  are  in  phase  with  each  other,  the  coils 
must  not  be  connected  across  parts  of  the  armature  in  which 
the  induced  e.m.f. 's  differ  in  value  or  in  phase.  Otherwise, 
even  though  the  armature  were  revolving  in  synchronism 


TrsntformerC 


Trsntf ormer  B 


muss 


^OOOBBOWWWWWOMW* 


TraDsfonaer'A 


FiQ.  311.  Diagram  showing  the  double-delta  connection  of  the  two 
secondary  coils  of  transformer  C.  Coil  d  is  connected  to  the  tape  & 
and  a  in  the  direction  reversed  to  that  in  which  coil  Ci  is  connected 
to  the  taps  ai  and  &i. 

with  the  frequency  of  the  line,  one  coil  would  continually  be 
impressing  on  part  of  the  armature,  an  e.m.f .  which  was  out 
of  phase  with  the  induced  e.m.f .  of  that  part  of  the  armature. 
Consequently,  harmful  local  currents  would  flow  through  the 
transformer  coil  and  part  of  the  armature. 

Thus  in  Fig.  311,  coil  Ci,  which  is  one-half  of  the  secondary 
winding  of  transformer  C,  is  impressed  across  the  taps  a  and 
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b  of  the  converter  armature,  in  sueh  a  way  that  the  sc-oondary 
e.ra.f,  tends  to  send  a  current  frotn  6  to  a  through  the  arma- 
ture windings. 

Now  coil  Cj,  the  e.m.f.  of  which  la  exactly  in  phase  with  the 
e.m.f,  of  coil  d,  must  be  connected  across  that  part  of  the 
armature  in  which  the  induce<l  e.m.f.  is  the  same  in  value 
and  in  phase  as  that  part  between  the  points  a  and  6.  But 
there  is  no  part  of  the  armature  in  which  the  induced  e.m.f. 
is  in  phase  and  has  the  same  value  as  the  e.ra.f.  between  the 
points  b  and  a.  However,  the  e.m.f.  between  the  points  6| 
and  ai  has  the  same  value  as  that  between  b  and  a,  but  differs 
in  phase  with  it  by  180°,  because  when  the  induced  e.mi. 
t«iids  to  send  a  current  from  a  to  b,  at  that  same  instant  it 
tentis  to  send  one  from  fci  to  ni,  which  is  in  the  reversed  direc- 
tion around  the  armature.  We  may  then  connect  the  coil  d 
in  the  reversed  direction  to  the  points  bi  and  Oi,  so  that  while 
coil  Ci  tenda  to  send  a  current  from  a  to  b,  coil  Ci  will  tend 
to  send  a  current  from  6i  to  ai.     Thus  the  e.m.f.'s  of  the  two 
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positive  direction  of  the  phases  of  one  delta  reversed  with 
respect  to  the  other.  Fig.  312  shows  the  complete  connec- 
tions, minus  the  rings,  for  this  method  of  connecting  a  six-ring 
converter  to  a  three-phase  line.  Note  that  in  connecting 
the  coils  AtBtCt  in  delta,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  con- 
nections such  that  the  positive  directions  produced  a  phase 
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Fia.  312.  Diagram  showing  the  double-delta  connection  of  three  trans- 
formers to  a  six-ring  converter.  Note  that  the  phase  sequences  of  the 
two  deltas  are  reversed  with  respect  to  each  other.  Thus  the  phase 
sequence  of  one  delta  is  AiBiCi  and  of  the  other  is  CtB%A%, 

sequence  of  A^B^i  in  the  transformers,  while  the  phase 
sequence  through  the  delta  connection  of  the  other  coils  was 
CiBiAi.  The  voltage  between  any  two  taps  in  the  same 
delta,  as  between  a  and  6,  b  and  c,  c  and  a,  ai  and  6i,  etc.,  is 
merely  the  voltage  between  the  taps  of  a  three-ring  converter 
(see  Art.  126,  page  594). 

At  full  load  the  voltage  between  the  taps  on  a  three-ring 
converter  is  0.62   of  the   voltage  between  direct-current 
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brushes.  Thus  the  voltage  between  taps  a  and  b,  that  is. 
the  voltage  across  the  coil  Ci,  is  0.62  of  the  voltage  Ijetwecn 
the  direct-current  brushes.  Similarly,  the  voltage  across 
each  of  the  secondary  coils  is  0.(i2  of  the  voltage  between 
the  direct-current  brushes. 

The  diametral  and  the  double-delta  are  the  two  standard 
connections  to  aix-phasc  converters.  The  "ring-connec- 
tion," which  is  sometimes  used,  is  described  in  Prob.  26-9. 
Of  the  two  standard  connections,  the  iliametral  is  by  far  the 
more  common,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  certain  advantages 
which  it  possesses  in  starting  the  converter  on  the  alternating- 
current  side,  and  the  fact  that  the  central  points  of  the 
secondaries  are  all  at  the  same  neutral  potential.  This  last 
advantage  allows  these  points  to  be  joined  and  a  neutral 
wire  to  be  brought  out  to  form  a  three-wire  system  for  the 
directr-current  power.* 

Eiample  6.  A  six-ring  converter,  connected  double  delta  t« 
three  sijigle-phaBC  transformers,  at  full  load  dehvers  1000  kw.  at 
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(c)  Input  at  unity  power-factor  and  93  per  cent  efficiency  equals 

1000 


0.93 


=  1075  kw. 


Each  coil  deliveiB 

1  of  1075  kw.  =  179.2  kw. 

Each  coil  must  deliver 

179,200 


372 


=  482  amperes. 


nrmnr 


lS,MOvoll»- 


18.000  volu - 


.lS,00•▼oIte- 


Ci  Ct 


i 


lOOOOOOOT       UOnBcxj  lUWWWWt'y     vjugimy 


Fig.  313.    Diagram  showing  the  method  of  making  the  ring  connection 
for  operating  a  six-phase  converter  on  a  three-phase  system. 

Prob.  SS-^.  Ck)nstruct  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  312,  except 
that  the  primaries  of  the  transformers  are  to  be  joined  in  star  to  the 
main  line. 

Prob.  28-9.  Solve  Example  6  with  the  primaries  connected  in 
star  to  the  line  as  in  Prob.  22. 

Prob.  Si-9.  What  will  be  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current 
brushes  of  a  six-ring  converter  double-delta  connected  to  the 
secondaries  of  three  transformers?  The  voltage  ratio  of  the  trans- 
formers is  30,  with  the  secondaries  in  series,  and  the  primaries  are 
connected  in  delta  to  a  three-phase  13,200-volt  line. 
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Prob.  26-9.  Whon  the  converter  of  Prob.  24  is  opGrating  at  0.05 
powcr-fftctor  and  90  per  cent  efficiency,  it  delivers  1000  amperes. 
What  current  will  each  traiiafoniier  coil  deliver  under  these  con- 
ditions? 

Prob.  aB-9.  Fig.  313  shows  two  coila  of  a  transformer  airangetj 
for  the  ring-connection,  which  is  a  scheme  sometimes  used.  Connect 
the  remaining  secondary  coiU  to  the  converter. 

Prob.  27-9.  The  full-load  voltage  between  the  direct-current 
brushes  of  Prob.  26  is  660  volts,  when  the  converter  is  delivering  1000 
amperes  and  running  at  unity  power-factor.  The  alternating-cur- 
rent line  voltage  =  13,000  volts.  The  transformer  primaries  are 
delta-ootmeeted.     Find: 

(a)  The  voltage  across  each  secondary  coil. 

(6)   The  voltage  ratio  of  the  transformers. 

(c)  Current  delivered  by  each  transformer  coil,  on  a  basia  of  92 
per  cent  efficiency  for  the  converter. 

130.   Motor  and  Generator  Actions  in  a  Converter.     At 

a  givfin  instant,  current  flows  from  an  alternating-current 
source  into  the  converter  armature  at  tap  a  and  out  at  tap  b. 
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Fio.  3H.  The  alternating  curreDt  entering  at  a  divides,  part  flowing 
up  to  Si  in  the  direction  of  the  induced  voltage  and  thus  producing  a 
generator  effect.  Some  of  this  part  of  the  current  flows  on  from  Bt  to 
point  b  against  the  induced  voltage,  thus  producing  motor  action, 
ffimiiarly  the  other  part  of  the  current  entering  at  a  produces  both 
motor  and  generator  action. 


Fio.  315.  The  allerAtJng  current  at  this  mstant  enters  at  point  a  and 
flows  to  point  6  in  a  direction  everywhere  opposing  the  induced  e.m.f. 
The  value  of  the  direct  current  flowing  through  the  armature  in  the 
direction  is  veiy  small  at  this  instant,  since  the  direct-current  brushes 
can  take  the  current  directly  from  the  rings.  Thua  the  motor  effect 
is  larger  than  the  generator  effect. 
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action.     There  is,  therefore,  lK>th  motor  and  generator  action 
going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  armature  at  this  instant. 

At  a  later  instant,  as  shown  in  Fig.  315,  the  taps  a  and  ft 
will  be  directly  under  the  brushes  B,  and  Sj  respectively. 
Then,  if  the  power-factor  is  unity,  the  altornating  current 
supplied  will  be  at  its  maximum  value,  and  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  both  branches  of  the  armature  circuit  it  must 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  induced  e.m.f.  Thus 
at  this  instant  the  total  effect  of  the  alternating  current  is  to 
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this  reason,  a  single-phase  converter  is  very  unstable  and  tends 
to  hunt  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  single-phase  syn- 
chronous motor  but  to  a  greater  degree.  Synchronous  con- 
verters are  therefore  usually  polyphase,  in  order  to  receive 
and  deliver  a  steady  flow  of  power. 

Of  course  the  current  flowing  in  any  armature  coil  will  be 
neither  the  alternating  current  supplied  by  the  rings,  nor  the 
direct  current  supplied  to  the  brushes,  but  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Since  the  amount  of  current  in  the  coils  deter- 
mines the  heating  of  the  armature,  and  this  in  turn  deter- 
mines the  kilovolt-ampere  rating  of  the  converter,  it  is 
essential  that  we  investigate  the  heat  produced  in  certain 
typical  armature  coils. 

RELATIVE  CAPACITY  OF  TWO-,  THREE-  AND 

SIX-RING  CONVERTER 

131.  Capacity  of  a  Two-ring  Converter.  It  is  customaiy 
to  compare  the  capacity  of  a  machine  used  as  a  converter  with 
the  capacity  which  it  would  have  if  used  as  a  direct-current  gen- 
erator under  the  same  conditions,  such  as  speed  and  voltage. 

The  capacity  of  most  electrical  machines  is  limited  only 
by  the  temperature  to  which  the  various  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine may  be  allowed  to  rise  with  safety.  In  the  converter, 
the  heating  efifect  of  the  current  upon  certain  armature  coils 
limits  the  capacity.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  compare  the 
capacity  of  a  machine  as  a  converter  of  a  particular  type 
with  its  capacity  as  a  direct-current  generator,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  respective  loads  which  will  produce 
the  same  effective  currents  or  the  same  rate  of  heating  in  the 
hottest  armature  coils. 

We  will  consider  first  the  case  of  a  two-ring  converter  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  315,  which  is  a  copy  of  Fig.  301.  Let  us 
assume  that  as  a  two-ring  converter,  it  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing 1000  amperes  direct  current  at  120  volts. 

The  voltage  between  the  alternating-current  rings  then 
will  be  0.707  X  120  or  84.8  volts.    In  order  to  simplify  the 
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compuUition,   we   wiil   assume  at   first   that    there    are  do 
lossea. 

At  unity  power-factor,  the  alternating  current  received  by 
the  rings  would  be 

1000  X  120 
84.8 
=  1414  amp. 

We  will  now  consider  the  current  flowing-under  these  con- 
ditions in  typical  coils  of  the  armature. 

Coil  Midway  between  Taps.  Consider  first  the  current  in  n 
tx>il  which  is  midway  between  the  alternating-current  taps 
a  and  b.  This  would  be  such  a  coil  as  No,  6  of  Fig.  316, 
which  represents  this  converter  running  at  synchronous 
speed  and  delivering  1000  amperes  from  the  directMTurrent 
brush  Bi.  Of  this  1000  amperes  direct  current,  each  of  the 
two  paths  of  the  armature  contributes  one-half  or  500 
amperes.  Thus,  while  coil  No,  6  was  passing  the  S-pole  it 
would  be  carrying  a  current  of  500  amuerea  flowing  in  one 
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At  unity  power-factor  the  alternating  current  would  also  be 
greatest  at  this  instant,  since  the  current  would  be  in  phase 
with  the  pressure.  Thus  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6 
would  be  greatest  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  315.  Note, 
however,  that  this  alternating  current  which  is  driving  the 
machine  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  induced 


Fici.  317.  The  direct  current  in  coil  No.  6  of  Fig.  315.  It  is  zero  as  the 
coil  passes  under  brush  ft,  and  then  becomes  500  amperes  and  remains 
500  amperes  until  the  coil  passes  under  brush  Bi.  Here  the  current 
again  becomes  zero,  but  rises  to  500  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  soon  as  the  coil  leaves  the  brush.  It  maintains  this  current  until 
the  coil  again  comes  under  brush  ft,  where  the  current  again  becomes 
zero. 

e.m.f.  and  to  the  direct  current  which  the  coil  is  delivering. 
When  the  coil  has  passed  through  a  quarter  of  a  cycle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  316,  the  alternating  voltage  and  current  be- 
tween the  tapping  points  a  and  b  has  become  zero.  The 
alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  would  therefore  be  zero  at 
this  instant.  Notice  that  just  at  this  instant  coil  No.  6  is 
passing  beneath  brush  Bi.  As  the  armature  continued  to 
revolve,  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  would  rise  to  a 
maximum  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  gradually  decrease 
to  zero  again  as  the  coil  came  under  brush  B2.  Note  that  the 
alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  is  zero  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  direct  current  is  zero,  and  that  at  all  other  times  the 
alternating  current  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  direct 
current  in  the  coil. 

Fig.  318  shows  the  alternating  current  flowing  in  coil  No.  6 
throughout  one  cycle.  Assuming  no  losses  in  the  machine, 
we  have  seen  that  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  cur- 


Fia.  318.  When  the  powor-fjictor  is  unity,  th* 
sine  wave-form  flowing  through  coil  No.  6  ol 
is  zero  as  the  coil  pa88es  under  bnish  Bt^  risvs 
amjwresas  the  coil  pafwes  the  center  of  the  S  c 
until  it  is  zero  again  as  the  coil  reaches  brush  I 
verses  and  grows  to  a  maximum  value  of  1000  { 
direction  as  the  coil  passes  the  center  of  the  A 
zero  when  the  coil  passes  under  brush  Bt  agaii 

while  the  coil  is  under  brush  ^2,  rises  to 
direction  opposite  to  the  direct  current  nj 
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319  shows  the  peculiar  shape  that  this  resultant  current  curve 
will  have.  It  is  merely  the  direct-current  curve  of  Fig.  317 
with  the  alternating-current  curve  of  Fig.  318  algebraically 


+500- 


to 

a 
< 


—  500 


Fio.  319.  The  resultant  current  flowing  in  the  midcoil  of  a  two-ring 
converter  is  merely  the  sum  of  the  direct  current  of  Fig.  317  and  the 
alternating  current  of  Fig.  318. 

added  to  it.     The  value  of  the  resultant  current  at  any  in- 
stant can  be  found  from  the  equation  for  this  curve. 

U   =   Id  —  Im 


sm  <f>, 


where    u 
h 

In. 


■  the  instantaneous  resultant  current. 
:  the  direct  current  =  500  amperes. 
=  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  current 
=  1000  amperes. 
4>  =  time  angle  through  which  alternating  current 
has  passed,  counted  from  instant  when  coil 
passes  brush  B2. 
Then      ?;$  =  500  -  1000  sin  <t>. 

The  heating  of  this  armature  coil  would,  of  course,  be 
proportional  to  the  average  of  the  squares  of  all  the  values  of 
this  resultant  current,  as  shown  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  320. 
This  average  value  of  the  squares  of  the  instantaneous  values 
of  the  resultant  current  may  be  found  by  means  of  a  plani- 
meter  if  the  curve  is  drawn  to  scale,  and  is  equal  to  113,000. 
The  heating  effect  of  the  direct  current  alone  would  be  pro- 
portional to  5002  =,  250,000.    Thus  coil  No.  6  would  be 


Z  IVU,VW 

6 

M,000 


Fia.  320.  The  square  of  the  curve  of  the  rcsuli 
coil.  The  heating  of  the  coil  will  be  prop 
height  of  this  curve. 

132.   Heating  of  Coil  at  Tapping  Poi 

the  current  conditions  in  a  coil  at  one  of 
as,  for  instance,  coil  No.  1  of  Fig.  315  and 
alternating  current  supplied  to  it  is  grea 
just  as  this  coil  comes  under  the  brushes, 
at  this  instant  is  just  changing  its  direct 
zero,  as  Fig.  315  shows.  A  quarter  of 
when  (joil  No.  1  has  reached  the  position 
the  alternating  current  has  become  zero 
current  is  500  amperes. 

Thus  the  direct  and  alternating  curren 
be  said  to  be  90°  out  of  phase  and  can  be 
dash-line  curves  of  Fig.  321.  Note  that  ii 
nating  current  flows  against  the  direct  ci 
time  and  flows  with  it  the  othpr  li«lf 
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750  000 
This  coil  is  therefore  being  heated  oer^^/v^^  or  3  times  as  much 

as  though  the  machine  were  merely  a  direct-current  generator 
of  the  same  capacity. 

Treating  coils  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4  and  No.  5  in  the  same 
way  and  averaging"  their  relative  heating  effects,  together 


4-UOO 


41000 


Fia.  321.  The  curve  of  resultant  current  in  coil  No.  1  at  the  tapping 
point  of  a  two-ring  converter  is  the  heavy  line  and  is  the  sum  of  the 
direct-current  curve  and  the  alternating-current  curve  shown  in  dash 
lines. 


with  those  of  coils  No.  6  and  No.  1,  we  find  that  the  total  or 
average  heating  e£Fect  of  a  machine  used  as  a  two-ring  con- 
verter is  approximately  1.38  times  as  much  as  when  used  as 
a  direct-current  generator  delivering  the  same  current  and 
voltage.  As  a  direct-current  generator,  it  can  thus  deliver 
Vl.38  or  1.17  times  the  current  it  can  deliver  as  a  two-ring 
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converter,*     Or  as  a  converter  it  can  deliver  only  -pr^  or 

0.S5  as  much  current  it  could  be  permitted  to  deliver  if 
operated  aa  an  engine-driven  direct-current  generator. 

That  is  to  say,  neglecting  all  losses,  a  two-ring  synchronous 
converter  has  0.85  as  great  power  capacity  as  it  would  have 
if  useil  aa  a  direct-current  generator  of  the  same  terminal 
voltage. 

133,  Capacity  of  a  Three-ring  Converter.  We  can 
investigate  the  three-ring  converter  in  a  similar  manner, 
Referring  to  Fig.  303,  we  see  that  coil  No.  6  is  the  midcuil 
Ijetwcen  taps  a  and  b.  The  applied  alternating  e.m.f.  in  this 
phase  is  at  its  maximum  when  coil  No.  6  is  in  the  position 
of  Fig.  303,  and  since  it  furnishes  the  motor  current,  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  must  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
induced  e.m.f.  The  alternating  current  in  coil  No,  6  there- 
fore opposes  the  direct  current  and  reaches  its  maximum  90 
electrical  degrees  (in  this  case  90  space  degrees  also)  after  the 
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Fig.  322.  The  heavy  line  represents  the  resulting  current  in  the  mid- 
coil  of  a  three-phase  converter.  This  current  is  made  up  of  curves 
of  the  direct  current  and  the  alternating  current  shown  as  dotted 
lines.  Compare  with  Fig.  319  which  shows  the  current  in  the  midcoil 
of  a  single-phase  converter. 

The  output  and  the  input  (assuming  no  losses  and  unity 
power-factor)  each  equals 

120  X  1000  =  120,000  watts. 

Voltage  between  rings  A  and  B  or  taps  a  and  6 

=  120  X  0.612 
=  73.4  volts. 

Since  power  in  a  three-phase  circuit  =  1.73  EI  cos  0,  and 
cos  6  here  equals  1.0, 


120,000 
current  per  ring  =  j^f^^^^^ 


=  943  amperes. 

The  current  in  each  phase  of  the  delta-connected  armature 
of  Fig.  303 

''  ^943 

1.73 
=  545  amperes. 
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The  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6 
thus  _    545 

~0J07 

=  770  amf)crG8. 
This  is  the  value  used  for  the  alternating-current  curve  of 
Fig.  322.     The  direct  current,  of  course,  has  the  same  value 
of  500  amperes  as  in  the  previous  curves. 

To  find  the  heating  effect  of  the  resultant  current  in  c-oil 
No.  6  we  merely  have  to  square  the  curve  of  Fig.  322  and 
find  the  average  value  as  we  did  for  the  curve  of  squares  in 
Fig.  320.  This  average  value  amounts  to  56,000.  Tho 
square  of  the  direct  current  =  250,000,  Thus  coil  No.  6  in 
56,000 
'  250,000  *^ 

would  if  the  machine  were  used  aa  a  direct-current  generator 
for  the  same  output. 

134.   Heating  of   Coil   at  Tapping   Point.     Three-ptuse 
Converter.     In  the  .^ame  way  we  can  investigate  eoil  No.  2 
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fast  as  when   the  machine  is  used   as   a   direct-current 
generator. 

Treating  the  rest  of  the  coils  of  phase  ob,  Fig.  303,  in  the 
same  way,  and  averaging  the  relative  heating  effects  of  all 
the  coils  of  this  phase,  we  find  that  the  avers^e  heating  effect 
of  a  machine  used  as  a  three-ring  converter  is  approximately 
0.57  of  what  it  would  be  if  used  as  a  direct-current  gener- 


FiG.  323.  The  current  curve  in  the  tap  coil  of  a  three-ring  three-phase 
converter.  Compare  with  the  current  in  the  tap  coil  of  a  two-ring 
converter  as  shown  in  Fig.  321. 


ator  delivering  the  same  current.  As  a  direct-current 
generator  it  can  thus  deliver  VO.57  or  0.756  of  the  current  it 
can  deliver  as  a  three-ring  converter,  since  the  heating  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current.* 

Therefore,  as  a  three-ring  converter,  it  can  deliver  ^-,^  or 

1.32  times  the  current  it  can  deliver  as  a  direct-current 
generatcMT. 

*  In  other  words,  the  effective  value  of  the  resultant  current  in  the 
armature  is  0.766  of  the  direct  current  delivered  from  the  terminals. 


1 


three-ring  converter.     Accordingly,  il 

example  which  we  have  been  using  foi 

deliver  1000  amperes  at  120  volts  when 

1  32 
it  could  deliver  ;r^  times  as  much  cui 

U.oO 

when  fitted  with  three  rings,  and  232C 
with  six  rings,  —  as  far  as  the  heating 
is  concerned.    Of  course  a  much  lar. 
more  brush  area  would  be  required  fc 
rent  output.    Converters  of  500-kw.  ( 
commonly  built  with  six  rings;  the  smal 
The  effect  of  lower  power-factor  in  dei 
of  a  converter  can  be  determined  by  n 
above   curves   and   computations   for 
operated  at  any  power-factor  less  than 
seen  from  the  results  of  Prob.  28-9  thi 
factor  on  the  converter  of  Fig.  303  is  red 
and  the  machine  is  compelled  to  deliv 
current  load  of  1000  amperes  at  120  volts 
the  effective  current.    A  very  slight  dec 
factor  will  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  c 
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current  generator.*  The  last  two  lines  show  the  relative 
capacity  of  converters  with  different  numbers  of  rings  with 
the  same  total  or  average  armature  heating,  when  run  at 
unity  power-factor  and  at  87  per  cent  power-factor. 

TABLE  II 
Voltage,  Current  and  Output  Ratios 


D-C.  volts 

A-C.  volts  between 
lines 

A-C.  volts  between 
rings 

D-C.  amperes 

A-C.  amp.  in  line  . 

A-C.  amp.  in  wind- 
ing  

Relative  PR  loss. 

Relativeoutput,for 
same  heating,  uni- 
ty   power  -  factor 

87%  power-factor. 


D-C. 

genera- 
tor. 


100 


100 


100 
100 


CoDverters. 


2-ring. 


100 
71 
71 

100 

141 

71 

137 

85 


S-ring. 


100 

61.2 

61.2 
100 
94 
55 

55 


134 

99 


4-riDg. 


100 
71 

50 

100 

71 

50 

37 


165 
115 


Airing 
diam- 
etral. 


100 

71 

35 
100 

47 
47 

26 


197 
129 


ft-ring 

double 

delta. 


100 

61.2 

35 

100 

47 

47 

26 


197 
129 


12-ring. 


100 

71 

18 

100 

24 

45 

20 


224 
135 


Prob.  28-9.  Assume  that  the  three-ring  converter  of  Fig.  303  is 
delivering  1000  amperes  at  120  volts,  but  that  it  is  nmning  at  87 
per  cent  power-factor.  Plot  current  curves  for  the  middle  coil 
No.  6  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  322,  and  the  curve  of  squares  similar 
to  Fig.  320.  Determine  the  average  heating  of  coil  No.  6.  Com- 
pare with  heating  of  coil  when  machine  is  used  as  a  direct-current 
generator  delivering  same  current. 

Prob.  29-9.  Repeat  Prob.  28,  for  the  tap  coils  No.  2  and  No.  10, 
Fig.  303. 


The  expression 


/m^ 


is  the  ratio  of  the  capao- 


-0.62 


ity  of  a  machine  used  as  a  converter  at  unity  power-factor  to  the  capacity 
the  same  machine  used  as  a  direct-current  generator.  The  symbol  n 
stands  for  the  number  of  rings.  It  gives  values  slightly  below  those  in 
the  table. 
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Prob,  30-9.  Repeat  Prob.  28  for  coils  No.  4  and  No,  5,  and  No, 
3  and  No.  II,  Fig.  303. 

Prob.  31-9.  From  data  obfaiined  in  text  and  above  problems, 
compare  by  averaging  the  heating  effect  of  all  coiU  in  cme  phase 
capacity  of  this  converter  wtien  running  at  87  per  cent  power- 
factor,  with  its  cajMcity  at  unity  power-factar.  Compare  with 
data  in  Table  II. 

136.  Rating  of  Converters.  Overload.  The  rating  of 
an  electrical  machine  is  the  output  marked  on  the  rating 
plate,  and  is  basetl  on  the  maximum  load  which  can  be  taken 
from  the  machine  without  exceeding  the  standard  tempera- 
ture rise  under  certain  standard  test  conditions,  Convertere 
are  rated  on  the  same  basis  as  alternating-current  generators. 
See  A.I.E.E,  Standardization  Rules  as  revised  to  July,  1915. 

Converters  built  for  railway  substations  must  be  able  to 
stand  momentarily  a  large  overload.  Accordingly,  these 
converters,  generally  of  the  25-cycle  type,  are  rated  so  that 
they  can  deliver  twice  normal  load  for  one  minute,  and  one 
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equal  amount,  but  in  opposed  directions.  Thus  the  axis  of 
sparkless  commutation  would  be  practically  the  same  from  zero 
load  to  the  Umiting  overload.*  Recent  improvements  have 
put  the  60-cycle  converter  on  a  par  with  the  25-cycle  in  the 
matter  of  ruggedness,  simplicity,  cost  of  operating  and  ability 
to  carry  overload. 

137.  Voltage  Variation  in  a  Converter.  Regulation. 
Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature  and  brushes,  the 
full-load  voltage  of  a  converter  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
no-load  voltage.  But  just  as  the  heating  of  a  converter  is 
less  than  the  heating  of  a  direct-current  generator  deUvering 
the  same  load,  so  the  regulation  is  also  less.  This  is  due  also 
to  the  opposing  voltage  drops  in  the  armature  and  the 
opposing  armature  reactions  of  the  direct  and  the  alternating 
components  of  the  armature  current. 

For  example,  the  armature  resistance  of  a  certain  14-pole 

250-volt  300-kw.  60-cycle  converter  was  found  to  be  0.00264 

ohm  when  measured  on  the  direct-current  side.    When  deliv- 

300  000 
ering  full-load  current  of     ^^^     or  1200  amperes  the  drop 

due  to  armature  resistance  would  be  found  as  follows. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  133  that  the  effective  values  of  the 
resultant  currents  carried  by  the  armature  coils  in  a  three- 
ring  converter  equals  0.75  of  the  direct  current  delivered  by 
the  converter. 

Effective  armature  current,  thus 

=  0.75  X  1200 
=  900  amperes. 

The  average  IR  drop  in  armature,  therefore, 

=  900  X  0.00264  (approximately) 
=  2.4  volts. 

*  As  seen  in  Art.  9,  there  is  a  double  frequency  variation  in  the 
armature  reaction  of  a  single-hhase  alternator.  This  causes  poorer 
commutation  in  single-phase  converters,  and  offers  another  reason  why 
single-phase  converters  are  seldom  used. 


II 


step-down  transformers,  the  drop  a 
brushes  due  to  the  transformer  resisti 
resistance  between  the  transformers  a 
usually  something  over  3  per  cent  of  t 
Thus  the  usual  regulation  is  about  5  p 
substation  converters. 

138.  Voltage  Variation  in  Converter, 
voltage  between  the  direct-current  bru 
is.never  quite  steady.  In  addition  to  tl 
variation  in  voltage  from  no  load  to  full 
periodic  voltage  variation  which  takes  p 
ing  of  the  load. 

In  Fig.  301,  it  is  seen  that  at  this  insta 
directly  from  the  rings  to  the  brushes  wit 
the  armature.  The  voltage  across  the  1 
maximum  alternating  voltage  minus,  of 
the  brushes.  In  Fig.  302,  one-quarter  o 
rings  are  delivering  no  current,  so  the  am 
carrying  a  direct  current  only,  which  fl( 
through  the  two  paths  in  the  armature, 
has  therefore  become  the  induced  voltage 
mum  alternating  voltage)  minus  the  IR  di 
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the  armature  when  the  full  direct  current  is  flowing  through 
it.  Due  to  the  armature  reaction  of  double  frequency  and 
the  alternate  motor  and  generator  effect,  this  pulsation  is 
quite  serious  in  a  single-phase  converter,  but  becomes  less  and 
lass  as  more  rings  are  added,  being  practically  negligible  in  a 
six-ring  converter.  This  fact  is  brought  out  very  forcibly 
in  Fig.  324, 325  and  326,  which  show  actual  oscillograms  of  the 
voltage  at  the  direct-current  brushes  of  a  converter  when  oper- 
ated as  a  single-phase,  a  two-phase  and  a  three-phase  machine. 

139.  Voltage  Control  of  Converters.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  alternating  characteristics  of  a  converter  are  those 
of  a  synchronous  motor.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
strengthening  the  field  current  of  a  synchronous  motor 
merely  causes  the  armature  to  take  a  leading  current.  We 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  field  flux  would  be  increased 
by  a  larger  field  current,  but  the  leading  armature  current  so 
reacts  on  the  field  flux  that  it  remains  practically  the  same 
strength  as  before  the  field  current  was  increased.*  Similarly 
lessening  the  field  current  merely  causes  a  component  of  the 
armature  current  to  lag  and  the  resulting  armature  reaction 
holds  the  field  flux  up  to  its  former  value.  As  the  movement 
of  the  rotor  is  always  in  synchronism  with  the  frequency  of 
the  line,  and  as  changing  the  field  current  does  not  change  the 
amount  of  the  flux,  it  is  evident  that  the  induced  e.m.f.  in 
the  armature  must  remain  practically  constant  throughout 
any  change  in  the  field  current.  Thus  the  voltage  of  a  con- 
verter cannot  be  controlled  by  any  field  control  of  machine. 

But  it  Ls  often  desirable,  especially  in  railway  work,  to 
raise  the  direct  voltage  at  a  converter  substation  when  the 
load  is  heavy,  in  order  to  keep  the  voltage  normal  at  the  far 
end  of  the  line. 

There  are,  in  common  practice,  five  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  all  of  which,  except  one,  depend  upon  increasing  the 
voltage  at  the  alternating-current  rings.  Since  the  ratio  of 
the  direct  to  the  alternating  voltage  is  practically  constant, 
this  increase  of  the  alternating  voltage  raises  the  direct  voltage. 

*  See  Chapter  I  and  Chapter  VllI  on  Synchronous  Motors. 


no.  324.  Oscillogram s  of  sinRlp-pliase  opcrati 
c^<inv..rl(-r,  i  poh^,  00  cydiw,  10  kw.,  110  volt; 
futJdehtd  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Baieg. 


Fia,  325.  Oscillograms  of  the  eonver(«r  of  Fig.  3 
phase  converter.  N<itc  that  the  din-ct  voltage  is 
ing  in  this  case.     OscUlogramg  furnished  by  Mr.  C 
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First.  Extra  taps  on  the  transformers.  A  number  of  taps 
on  the  secondary  of  the  transformers  are  brought  out  to 
switches.  The  converter  runs  on  the  intermediate  taps  at 
the  smaller  loads,  but  as  the  load  increases  and  the  brush 
voltage  falls,  the  rings  are  switched  to  the  higher-voltage 
taps. 

Owing  to  the  large  currents  to  be  switched  there  is  great 
danger  of  fusing  the  contact  points.  For  this  reason,  the 
taps  are  sometimes  brought  out  of  the  primary  coils  of  the 
transformer,  although  switching  of  the  high-tension  currents 
then  requires  somewhat  expensive  and  complicated  apparatus. 

Second,  Induction  regulator.  To  avoid  the  switching 
difficulties  mentioned  above,  it  is  more  customary  to  use  an 
induction  regulator  to  control  the  alternating  voltage  at  the 
rings.  This  device  can  be  made  automatic,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Third,  Synchronous  booster.  A  small  alternating-cur- 
rent generator  is  sometimes  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as 
the  converter  in  order  to  raise  the  alternating  voltage  at  the 
rings  of  the  converter.  The  small  generator  is  called  a 
synchronous  booster  and  may  be  either  of  the  revolving-field 
or  of  the  revolving-armature  type.  The  booster,  marked 
S.  G.  B.  in  Fig.  327,  is  of  the  revolving-field  type,  the  revolv- 
ing-armature type  usually  being  placed  inside  the  block  be- 
tween the  collector-rings  and  the  armature  windings  of  the 
converter  proper.  The  armature  of  the  booster  is  connected 
in  series  with  the  supply  line,  and  since  the  booster  and  the 
converter  have  the  same  number  of  poles  and  are  on  the 
sjime  shaft  their  frequencies  are  the  same,  and  they  are  always 
in  synchronism  when  the  converter  is  running  normally. 
Thus  the  voltage  across  the  rings  is  the  sum  of  the  line  volt- 
age and  the  booster  voltage.* 

By  sending  the  direct  current  delivered  by  the  converter 

*  The  booster  may  be  (losipiio<l  so  that  the  polarity  of  the  field  coils 
may  be  reversed.  In  this  case  the  ring  voltage  may  be  cither  the  sum 
or  the  difFerencc  of  the  line  and  the  booster  voltages. 


Fourth.  Regulating  or  split  pole.f  Tli 
tiuii  or  :i  rogiil;ittiip-i)ij|i'  con v<' iter  is  s' 
Uotwt'cn  the  niaiii  poles  ,1/,  siiiiiUor  rcfi 
I)|iir.Hl   .,»♦:...'         
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In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  these  regulating  poles,  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  main  pole  and  the  regulating  pole  on 
a  group  of  armature  conductors  between  the  direct-current 
brushes  a  and  b.  Let  us  assume  that  the  r^ulating  poles 
are  not  excited  and  that  the  direct  e.mi.  produced  by  the 


Fig.  328a.  Diagram  of  a  converter  fitted  with  regulating  poles  R. 
Note  that  these  poles  are  placed  near  the  trailing  tip  of  the  main 
poles. 

conductors  cutting  the  flux  of  the  main  poles  is  250  volts. 
The  alternating  e.m.f.  for  a  diametral  connection  would  then 
be  0.71  X  250  or  178  volts.  Thus  when  the  e.m.f.  at  the 
direct-current  brushes  is  250  volts,  the  e.m.f.  between  any 
two  diametrally  connected  rings  would  be  178  volts. 

If  now  we  keep  the  main  pole  excitation  unchanged  and 
excite  the  regulating  poles  so  that  each  furnishes  20  per  cent 
as  much  flux  as  the  main  pole  nearest  it  and  in  the  same 
direction,  the  direct  voltage  will  become  120  per  cent  of  250 
or  300  volts,  since  the  conductors  between  each  set  of  brushes 
are  cutting  20  per  cent  more  flux  than  before.    Let  us  see 


v..x**.i.  ixiviuiicu  ill  uaca  group  ot  armat 
passes  each  set  of  main  and  regulating  ] 
induced  e.m.f .  is  therefore  merely  the  sui 


J '^'^ 178  VolU     (Main-Plold) 


Fig.  328b.  Topographic  vector  diagram  of  volt 
etral  ti^M  when  the  converter  is  supplied  wi 
20  per  cent  of  strength  of  main  poles.  The 
when  the  regulating  poles  is  excited  in  the  sam 
poles,  is  the  vector  sum  of  the  voltage  OA  due 
the  voltage  AB,  due  to  the  regulating  poles,  s< 
age  due  to  them  lags  75^  behind  the  voltage 
f  poles.    Vector  OC  represents  the  diametral  vol 

ing  poles  are  reversed. 

But  note  that  the  e.m.f.  due  to  the  regul 
its  maximum  value  much  later  than  the 
main  pole,  in  fact  there  is  usually  a  phase 
75°  between  the  two.    (If  the  rftmilatimr 
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Vector  AB  lagging  75°  behind  OA  represents  the  efifective 
c.m.f.  of  20  per  cent  of  178  or  35.6  volts  produced  by  the 
flux  from  the  regulating  poles  placed  75  time  degrees  later 
than  the  main  poles  and  excited  in  the  same  direction. 
Vector  OB  represents  the  resultant  effective  e.m.f.  of  190 
volts.  Thus  the  regulating  pole  has  increased  the  diametral 
alternating  e.m.f.  190  —  178  or  12  volts  only,  while  it  has 
raised  the  direct  voltage  300  —  250  or  50  volts. 

Similarly,  if  we  reverse  the  flux  in  the  regulating  poles 
keeping  it  still  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  flux  in  the  main 
poles,  the  resulting  e.m.f.  between  two  direct-current  brushes 
such  as  a  and  6,  Fig.  328a,  would  be  250  -  50  or  200  volts. 
The  effective  value  of  the  alternating  e.m.f.  between  rings 
connected  to  diametral  taps  would  be  represented  by  the 
vector  OC  of  171  volts  in  Fig.  328b.  This  e.m.f.  is  merely 
the  resultant  of  the  vector  OA  representing  178  effective 
volts  of  the  main  field  and  the  vector  AC  representing  35.6 
effective  volts  of  the  regulating  field.  The  vector  AC  is 
drawn  at  180°  to  vector  AB  because  the  field  and  therefore 
the  induced  e.m.f.  has  been  reversed.  Thus  the  reversed 
regulating  pole  produces  a  change  of  178  —  171  or  7  volts 
in  the  alternating  voltage,  but  a  change  of  250  —  200  or  50 
volts  in  the  direct  voltage.  The  range  of  the  voltage  at  the 
direct-current  brushes  is  therefore  from  200  to  300  volts  if 
the  main  field  is  kept  constant  and  the  regulating  poles 
changed  20  per  cent  in  each  direction.  The  change  in  the 
alternating-current  rings  would  be  from  171  to  190  volts  at 
the  same  time,  or  about  18  per  cent  as  great  as  the  direct- 
current  change. 

But  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  voltage  applied 
to  a  converter  is  practically  constant.  Accordingly,  the 
effective  value  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  must  be  made  constant. 
This  is  readily  accomplished  by  changing  the  excitation  of 
the  main  field  enough  to  counteract  the  slight  change  in  the 
alternating  e.m.f.  caused  by  the  regulating  pole.  Thus  in 
Fig.  328c,  the  vectors  OA,  AB  and  OB  are  merely  repro- 


Fig.  328c.    Diagram  showing  that  the  voltage  0. 
tween  diametral  taps  can  lye  kept  constant  at  1^ 
ing  the  main-pole  voltage  to  OAi  and  OAj  as 
are  weakened  to  AiBi  or  even  reversed  to  AsBs. 
is  the  resultant  of  the  main-pole  voltage  OA  an( 
voltage  AB,    The  vector  OBi  equals  the  vector  ( 
ant  of  main-pole  voltage  OAi  and  the  regulat 
OBt  is  the  resultant  of  OA2  and  AtBt.    The  chai 
pole  voltage,  however,  changes  the  direct  voltage 


regulating  poles  to  one-half  their  former  ^ 
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The  value  of  the  vector  OAi  representing  the  strength  of 
the  main  field  may  be  found  by  the  equation 


OAI  =  OBi  -  AiBi  +  OAi  X  A^Bi  cos  105° 
OAi  =  188  volts. 

If  therefore  we  increase  the  main  field  so  that  the  effective 
alternating  e.m.f.  is  188  volts  instead  of  178  volts,  and  at  the 
same  time  decrease  the  regulating  poles  field  so  that  the  alter- 
nating e.m.f.  is  17.8  volts  instead  of  35.6  volts,  we  shall  main- 
tain the  same  effective  value  of  190  volts  for  the  induced 
alternating  e.m.f.  between  rings  diametrally  connected. 

This  change  in  the  main  and  the  regulating  fields  causes  the 

following  change  in  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current 

brushes,  which  was  300  volts  before  the  change,  —  250  volts 

due  to  main  field,  and  50  volts  due  to  regulating  field.     The 

regulating  field  volts  have  been  reduced  one-half  to  25  volts 

188 
and  the  main  field  volts  increased  to  y=^  of  250  or  265  volts. 

The  total  direct  voltage  is  therefore  265  +  25  or  290  volts. 
There  is  thus  a  reduction  of  10  volts  across  the  direct-current 
brushes  with  no  change  in  voltage  across  the  alternating- 
current  rings.  Even  with  the  regulating  poles  reversed  the 
alternating  e.m.f.  may  be  kept  constant  by  increasing  the 
main  field,  as  is  seen  from  vector  OB-i  which  is  the  resultant 
ring  e.m.f.  for  a  main-field  strength  of  0^4.2  and  a  reversed 
regulating-field  strength  of  ^42^2- 

The  practical  limit  to  the  variation  of  the  voltage  between 
the  direct-current  brushes  is  about  20  per  cent  in  either 
direction  of  polarity  of  the  regulating  poles  or  40  per  cent 
total.  By  means  of  voltage  regulators,  the  currents  through 
the  main-field  coils  and  the  regulating-field  coils  may  be 
automatically  controlled,  thereby  making  the  regulation  of 
the  converter  automatic.  Fig.  328d  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  regulating-pole  converter. 

Fifth.  Compound-wound  converters  with  series  reactances. 
Where  a  converter  regulation  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  is 


Fia.  328ii.     A  ro«iil:itinj(-iii)l<'  nmviTtiT.     Note  th 
luliiiK  jMilc:!  is  iiounr  one  iii:iiri  |iol<^  lliiiii  the  ii 
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ahead  of  the  current  through  it.  Thus,  by  causing  the 
current  to  lead  the  ring  voltage  sufficiently,  the  voltage 
across  the  reactance  will  so  combine  with  the  transformer 
voltage  as  to  cause  the  ring  voltage  to  be  higher  than  that 
which  the  transformer  gives.  This  is  very  analogous  to  the 
rise  in  voltage  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  possessing  consider- 
able reactance  when  a  leading  current  is  sent  over  it. 

The  strength  of  the  shunt  fields  is  generally  so  adjusted 
that  at  the  average  load  on  the  converter,  the  power-factor 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  unity,  because  the  load-capacity 


X 

j" 

... 

^1       K~q 

Fig.  320.  The  teactanoe  X  ia  placed  in  series  with  the  converter  rings 
■eroos  the  secondary  of  the  transformer.  The  voltage  Eg  between 
the  rings  is  always  the  vector  difference  of  the  voltage  Et  acrom  the 
transformer  and  the  voltage  Ex  across  the  reactance  coil. 

and  the  efficiency  are  greatest  at  the  highest  power-factor. 
This  load  is  usually  about  three-quarters  of  the  rated  load  of 
the  converter.  At  leas  load  than  this,  the  weakening  of  the 
series  fields  causes  a  lagging  current,  and  at  greater  loads,  the 
strengthening  of  the  series  field  causes  a  leading  current. 

The  rise  in  ring  voltage  as  the  strength  of  series  field  in- 
creases with  the  load  and  advances  the  phase  of  the  current 
is  seen  from  F^.  330,  331  and  332. 

In  Fig.  330,  the  converter  is  deUvering  one-half  rated  load, 
and  the  series  field  combined  with  the  shunt  field  is  so  weak 
that  the  alternating  current  /,  which  is  suppfied  by  the 
transformer,  lags  a°  behind  transforfner  voltage  Et-  To  find 
the  ring  voltage  Eb,  draw  vector  Et  to  represent  the  trans- 


Fio.  330.  Vector  diagram  showing  current  and  volta 
the  arrangement  of  Fig.  329  when  the  converter  can 
The  weak  field  causes  the  current  /  to  lag  a  °  behin( 
.voltage  Et'  The  ring  voltage  Eb  equals  Et  minus 
voltage  Ez  across  the  reactance  coil.    Ej  must  lead 


Fig.  331.  Vector  diagram  when  the  converter  carri 
full  load.  The  current  /  has  increased  and  has 
phaae  with  Er  because  the  field  has  become  str 

«    xf»_  Kofl  become  more 
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voltage  plus  (vectorially)  the  drop  across  the  reactance  equals 
the  transformer  voltage.  Note  that  at  one-half  load,  the 
current  /  lags  a  little,  $°,  behind  the  ring  voltage  Er  and  that 
the  ring  voltage  Er  is  less  than  the  transformer  voltage  Et> 

In  Fig.  331,  the  load  has  increased  to  three-quarters  full 
load,  the  current  still  lags  a  behind  the  transformer  voltage, 
although  by  a  smaller  amount,  but  is  in  phase  with  the  ring 
voltage  Er,  which  has  increased  sUghtly,  due  to  the  change 
in  direction  of  /. 

In  Fig.  332,  the  full-load  current  through  the  series  coils 
has  caused  the  current  /  to  lead  the  transformer  voltage  -Br- 


Fig.  332.  Vector  diagram  of  conditions  when  the  converter  of  Fig. 
329  is  carrying  full  load.  The  increased  current  /  now  leads  the  volt- 
age Et  because  the  field  has  become  much  stronger.  The  ring  voltage 
Er  has  now  become  greater  than  the  transformer  voltage  Et,  although 
it  still  equals  Et  ©  Ex- 

The  combination  of  the  drop  across  the  reactance  and  the 
transformer  voltage  now  causes  the  ring  voltage  Er  to  be 
larger  than  the  line  voltage.  Note,  however,  that  the  drop 
across  the  reactance  Ex  still  leads  the  current  by  90°  and  that 
the  transformer  voltage  Et  minus  (vectorially)  this  reactance 
drop  still  equals  the  ring  voltage  Er. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  so  to  arrange  this  combination  that 
the  rise  in  the  ring  voltage,  as  the  load  increases,  causes  the 
direct  voltage  to  rise  just  the  amount  it  loses  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  armature  and  transformer  drop.  This  pro- 
duces practically  constant  direct  voltage  at  the  brushes  from 
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no  loa<J  tj")  full  load.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  ovor-ooitt* 
pound  a  converter  on  sHc-ount  of  the  loss  iii  capacity  whidk 
wotilii  1m'  caused  by  opemtiiig  at  less  than  unity  power- 
factop.  The  necessary  reaetimcc  is  generally  obtained  try 
constructing  the  step-<iown  transformers  witli  the  amouni 
of  lunkiLge  reactance  required  to  ftat-conipouiui  tiie  «»>. 
verter  uso.l. 

140.  Voltage  and  Power-factor  of  Compound-wound 
Converters  at  Various  Loads.'  For  modern  mihvay  con- 
verters, the  following  iipproximatc  niethotl  of  comi)uting  the 
terniiuul  voltage  on  the  direct-current  side  and  the  power- 
factor  at  various  loads  is  auffieicntly  correct.  The  voltaga 
of  a  transmission  line  usually  varies  from  time  to  time  throu^ 
values  of  8e\'pral  |icr  cent,  hence  there  is  no  practical  need 
of  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  voltage  variittion  st 
the  converter  under  various  loa<i  con<Iitions,  However,  it' 
may  be  said  for  the  method  here  presented,  that  it  is  as  i 
precise  its  the  determination  of  the  resistance  and  the  re-, 
actance  of  a  converter  circuit. 

We  have  seen  that  an  ohniic  (or  IR)  drop  of  6  per  cent  at 
full  load  is  a  fair  value  for  a  modern  converter.  The  syn- 
chronous reactance  drop  of  the  same  converter  will  also  be 
about  5  per  cent.  It  is  good  practice  to  design  the  trans- 
formers to  Ije  used  for  flat-compounding  with  such  a  con- 
verter with  about  10  per  cent  leakage  reactance.  This  makes 
a  total  reactance  drop  of  15  per  cent. 

The  amiiere-turns  in  the  armature  at  full  load  usually  aie 
approximately  equal  to  the  ampere-turns  in  the  shunt  field  at 
no  load  when  the  field  current  is  adjusted  to  give  normal 
voltage  at  no  load  and  unity  power-factor. 

The  series  field  at  full  load  has  generally  about  one-half 
OS  many  ampere-turna  as  the  shunt  field  at  no  load. 

The  effective  power  loss  at  no  load,  unity  power-factor, 
normal  direct  voltage,  would  be  about  4.5  jier  cent  of  the  fuil- 
loftd  effective  power,  and  it  would  increase  with  the  load, 
approximately  in  proimrtion  to  the  ohnne  drop. 

•  For  this  jiractical  methoil  the  aulhora  are  largely  indebted  to  aa 
uticle  by  Mr.  Jens  Bacbe-Wiig  in  the  Electric  Joumal,  for  Nov,,  ISIO. 
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Example  7.  A  modern  compound  synchronous  converter  was 
designed  to  have  unity  power-factor  and  normal  voltage  at  the 
average  load,  which  would  probably  be  about  three-quarters  of  the 
rated  full  load,  when  a  reactance  was  used  in  series  with  it.  Com- 
pute the  power-factor  and  voltage  at: 

(a)  No  load. 

(6)  Half  load. 

(c)  Full  load. 

(d)  At  50  per  cent  overload. 

Data  summary: 

Ftaroont 

Armature  ampere-turns  at  full  load 100 

Shunt  field  amp.-turns  at  no  load,  unity  power- 
factor 100 

Series  field  amp.-turns  at  full  load 50 

Reactance  drop,  total  at  full-load  current 15 

Resistance  drop,  total  at  full-load  current 5 

Effective  power  at  no  load 4  5 

(a)  At  No  Load.  With  the  converter  designed  to  have  unity 
power-factor  at  f  load,  the  shunt  field  rheostat  must  be  so  set  that 
the  sum  of  the  ampere-turns  in  the  shunt  field  and  the  series  field 
at  f  load  equals  100  per  cent,  or  the  value  which  it  was  found  the 
shunt  field  alone  must  have  in  order  to  produce  unity  power-factor 
at  no  load,  with  rated  voltage. 

At  tlu-ee-cjuarters  load  the  series  field  would  have  the  value 

0.75  of  50  per  cent  =  37.5  per  cent. 
Thus  the  shunt  field  would  be  required  to  have  only 
100  per  cent  —  37.5  per  cent  =  62.5  per  cent. 

That  is,  at  f  load  we  would  set  the  shunt  field  rheostat  so  that  it 
produced  62.5  per  cent  of  the  zero-load  field.  The  series  coils  would 
then  produce  37.5  per  cent. 

At  no  load  the  fields  would  be  under-excited  and  a  lagging  current 
would  flow  in  the  armature.  The  reactive  component  of  this 
current  would  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  full-load  curn^nt  that  the 
excitation  is  below  that  roquin^d  for  unity  power-factor.  The 
fields  are  under-excited  100  —  62.5  or  37.5  per  cent.  Thus  a  lagging 
current  of  37j  per  cent  of  the  full-load  current  will  flow  in  the 
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armature.    The  current  component  in  phase  with  the  vcdtage  wiD 
be  too  small  at  no  load  to  be  considered* 

Since  a  full-load  current  causes  5  per  cent  resistance  dropy  tUi 
37}  per  cent  current  would  cause  0.375  X  5  per  cent  or  1.88  periMil 
drop. 

This  resistance  drop  will  be  in  phase  with  the  37}  per  cent  cunmt 
But  as  this  current  is  wholly  reactive,  this  resistance  drop  lags  W 
behind  the  impressed  voltage.  So  small  a  value  at  ri^t  anfi^  to 
the  voltage  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  ring  voltage  as  is  seen 
from  Fig.  333,  in  which  the  vector  Ejt  represents  the  ring  vdtage 
(100  per  cent)  and  Ix  the  reactive  current  throu^  the  armature  at 
no  load.  IxR  then  represents  the  resistance  drop  due  to  this  re- 
active current.  Note  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  vecton 
to  scale.  The  smaller  values  could  not  be  represented  if  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  larger.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  resalt- 
ant  armature  current  is  not  drawn.  In  each  case  it  is  merely  tbe 
vector  sum  of  the  power  current  and  the  reactive  current. 

A  full-load  current  causes  a  15  per  cent  drop  due  to  reactance. 
Therefore  37}  per  cent  current  will  cause  37}  X  15  per  cent  or 
5.63  per  cent  drop  due  to  reactance.  This  reactance  drop  ahrays 
leads  the  current  by  90**,  thus  the  vector  IxX  represents  the  amount 
and  phase  relation  of  this  reactance  drop.  Note  that  it  is  in  phsae 
with  the  ring  voltage  Er.  The  power  component  of  the  current 
would  be  4.5  per  cent,  and  the  IR  drop  in  phase  with  this  current 
would  be  0.045  X  5.0  per  cent  or  0.225  per  cent,  which  is  negligible. 
Of  course  the  reactance  drop,  0.045  X  15  i)er  cent  or  0.675  per  cent 
would  also  be  negligible,  in  coniptu-ison  with  Er  which  is  100  per  cent 

*  Armature  anipero-tunis  at  full  load  equal  shunt-field  ampere 
turns  at  no  load,  unity  power-factor,  Tiie  eomponent  of  armature  cur- 
rent which  lags  90°  behind  the  voltage  i)roduce8  a  purely  demagnetizing 
effect  in  a  generator,  or  a  i)urely  magiH^tizing  effect  in  a  synchronous 
motor.  Now,  if  the  shunt  field  excitation  is  50  per  cent  below  the  value 
that  will  produce  100  per  cent  power-factor  at  zero  load,  we  have  seen 
that  the  machine  will  take  a  lagging  reactive  component  of  current,  and 
this  comjionent  will  grow  in  (effcKitive)  value  until  by  its  magnctixing 
action  it  has  restored  the  flux  to  its  former  value,  or  rather  until  it  has 
made  the  counter  e.m.f.  again  just  about  equal  to  the  impressed  cmi. 
As  the  shunt  field  ampere-turns  had  been  reduced  50  per  cent  0>elow 
unity  power-factor  value),  enough  lagging  reactive  armature  amperes 
nmst  flow  to  restore  this  50  per  cent  of  reduced  field  ampere-turns;  and 
as  full-load  annature  current  produces  armature  ami)ere-tum8  equal  to 
field  ampere-turns,  it  will  re(|uire  lagging  reactive  armature  amperes 
equal  to  50  piir  cent  of  rated  full-load  amperes,  in  order  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  or  make  the  counter  e.m.f.  equal  to  the  impressed  e.mi. 
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In  order  to  have  a  ring  voltage  of  100  per  cent  at  zero  load,  the 
secondary  transformer  voltage  must  be  100  +  5.63  +  0.23  or 
105.9  per  cent.  That  is,  when  there  is  no  load  on  the  transformer, 
its  secondary  voltage  would  be  105.9  per  cent  of  the  voltage  at  full 
load.  As  the  given  values  of  resistance  and  reactance  included  the 
armature  of  the  converter,  the  terminal  voltage  between  d-c 
brushes  at  no  load  will  also  be  100  per  cent  of  full-load  voltage. 


lira-:     I 


I 

0.075 


m 


I«R 


^ 


100 


Fig.  333.  Vector  diagram  at  no  load  for  current  and  voltage  con- 
ditions for  the  compound-wound  converter  of  Eirample  7.  Eb  =* 
ring  voltage.  IpR  "^^  resistance  voltage  drop  due  to  power  compo- 
nent of  current.  IxR  =  resistance  voltage  drop  due  to  reactive  com- 
ponent Ix  of  current.  IpX  ^  reactance  drop  due  to  power  component 
of  current.  IxX  =  reactance  drop  due  to  reactive  component  of 
current.  The  transformer  voltage  Et  (not  shown  in  diagram)  » 
IpX  ®  IxX  ©  IpR  ®  IxR  ®Eb  =  105.9. 

Power-factor  at  No  Load.  Power-factor  equals  the  relation  be- 
tween effective  and  apparent  power,  or  between  power  component 
of  no-load  current  and  total  current  at  no  load. 


Power-factor  at  no  load  = 


4.5 


V37.5*  +  4.5* 


=  12  per  cent. 


We  have  seen  in  Chapter  I  that  any  power-factor  below  0.20  is 
practically  the  same  as  zero  power-factor  in  its  effect.  Fig.  333  is, 
therefore,  practically  correct  in  that  the  current  lags  90^  behind  the 
voltage.  The  omission  of  the  power  current  from  the  diagram  does 
not  materially  change  the  amount  or  the  phase  relations  of  the 
armature  current. 

As  there  is  only  a  small  current  drawn  from  the  line  under  these 
conditions,  the  low  power-factor  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
line  power-factor  or  voltage. 

(6)  Half  Load.  At  one-half  load  (meaning  half  of  rated  load 
d-c.  watts  output),  the  power  component  of  the  current  input  is  50 
per  cent,  and  the  IR  drop  due  to  it  will  be  0.50  X  5  per  cent  »  2.5 


\Cft; 


1^ 


tr^ 


FiQ.  334.  Vector  diagram  for  half-load  eondi 
Example  7.  Et  (constaDt  at  105.9)  »  IpX  ( 
Eb  -  101.2. 

The  converter  is  thus  100  —  87.5  or  12.5  pe 

Therefore  a  12.5  per  cent  lagging  reactive 
armature  which  is  represented  by  the  vector  / 
Ip  in  Fig.  334. 

The  IR  drop  in  this  direction  would  be  0. 
0.625  per  cent,  too  small  to  affect  the  compul 
to^u. 

The  reactance  drop,  90°  ahead  of  the  reai 
0.125  X  15  per  cent  =  1.875  per  cent  and  k 
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Therefore, 


or 


105.9* 
(4.38  +  Er) 

Er 


=  (IpX)^  +  (IxX  +  IpR  +  En)\ 
=  7.y  +  (4.38  +  Er)\ 

=  V105.9*  -  7.5«, 
=  105.6  -  4.4 
=  101.2. 


Power-factor.  Assuming  that  the  watts  lost  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ohmic  drop  due  to  the  power  current,  then  losses  will  be 
4.5  +  2.5  =  7  per  cent.  The  power  output  is  50  per  cent  of  full- 
load  output,  therefore 

,    ,     f  X  (50+7) 

power-factor  (approx.)  =  — ======= 

V(5o  +  ly  + 12.52 

_  total  watts  input 


V (watts  input)^  +  (reactive  volt  amp.)* 
57.0 


58.4 
=  0.976. 


li^ 


11.25 


3-W       ^IpR 


Fig.  335.    Three-quarters  load  conditions  of  converter  of  Example  7. 

Ei  =  101.6. 

Three-quarters  Load. 
At  three-quarters  load : 
The  IR  drop  in  phase  with  the  power  current  =  0.75  X  6 
per  cent  =  3.75  per  cent  and  is  represented  by  vector 
IpR  in  Fig.  335. 
The  reactance  drop  due  to  power  current  =  0.75  X  15  per 
cent  =11.25  per  cent  and  is  represented  by  vector  IpX, 
There  is  no  reactive  current  component  because  at  this  load 
the  fidds  are  adjusted  for  unity  power-factor. 


Total  field  =  62.5  +  50  =  112.5  per  cc 
Over-excitation  =  12.5  per  cent. 


ux 


FiQ.  396.    Full-load  conditions  of  converter  of  E: 


Leading  reactive  current  =  12.5  per  ce 
Ohmic  drop  due  to  reactive  current  »  ) 

0.625  per  cent. 
Reactive  drop  due  to  reactive  curre 

cent  =  1.87  per  cent. 
This  is  90^  ahead  of  the  reactive  curre 

by  the  vector  IxX  in  Eig.  336. 
The  ring  voltage  from  Fig.  336  can  be  f  ( 

Aniifttinn  r 
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T.         r    *     /  ^  (100  +  4.5  +  5) 

Power-factor  (approx.)  =     , 

V(100  +  4.5  +  5)«  +  (12.5)« 

_       total  watts  input  as  per  cent  of  rated  watts  output 

~~  total  volt-amperes  input  ajs  per  cent  of  rated  watts  output 

==  99.5  leading. 

(d)  Overload  of  50  per  cent. 
At  50  p^  cent  overload: 
The  ohmic  drop  due  to  poi«rer  current  =  1.50  X  5  per  cent  = 

7.5  per  cent  (=  IpR). 
The  reactive  drop  due  to  power  current  =  1.5Q  X 15  igaa 

cent  =  22.5  per  cent  (JpX,  Fig.  337). 
The  series  field  =  1.50  X  50  per  cent  =  76  per  cent. 
Total  field  =  62.5  +  75  =  137.5. 
Over-excitation  =  137.5  —  100  =  37.5  per  cent. 
Reactive  leading  current  =  37.5  per  cent. 
Ohmic  drop  due  to  reactive  current  =  0.375  X  5  per  cent  = 

1.875  per  cent  (=  IxR)- 
Reactive  drop  due  to  reactive  current  =  0.375  X  15  per 

cent  =  5.625  per  cent  (=  /^X). 
The  voltage  at  the  rings  is  found  from  the  equation  obtained 

from  Fig.  337. 

E^T  =  {Er  +  7.5  -  5.63)*  +  (22.5  +  1.88)«. 

{Er  +  1.87)  =  Vl05.9»  -  24.38». 

^1  =  103.0  -  1.87 

=«  101.1  per  cent. 

_         .    ^     ,  ,  (150  +  4.5  +  7.5) 

Power-factor  (approx.)  =     , 

V(150  +  4.5  +  7.5)*  +  37.5« 
=  97.5  per  cent  leading. 

The  relation  of  load  to  power-factor  and  voltage  at  the  direct-cur- 
rent brushes  of  this  synchronous  converter  is  readily  seen  from  the 
curves  in  Fig.  338.  The  direct-current  voltage  at  no  load  is  plotted 
as  600  volts,  the  usual  railway  substation  voltage.  By  plotting 
these  curves  for  various  combinations  of  reactances,  and  series-field 
strengths,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  most  desirable  value  for  the 
reactance  and  the  series  field,  when  a  certain  load  is  specified  at 
which  unity  power-factor  must  be  obtained.  The  following  prob- 
lems show  the  results  of  varying  the  resistance,  reactance,  series- 
field  turns,  or  unity  power-factor  load  for  a  given  converter. 


Il 
I 


I-X-5.6S 


Fig.  337.    Conditions  in  converter  of  Exa 

50  per  cent.    ^^  »  1 

Prob.  8fr-9.  Let  the  ohmic  resistance 
ample  7  be  10  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  « 
of  Fig.  338. 

Prob.  86-0.  Point  out  the  various  sou 
method  of  computing  the  power-factor  an 
converter,  and  explain  why  they  do  not  le 
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number  of  poles  has  been  cut  down  to  get  more  distance 
between  brush  holders.  This  has  correspondingly  increased 
the  necessary  commutator  speed.  Modem  machines  must 
also  stand  momentary  loads  equal  to  twice  the  normal  load. 


1.12       TOO 


M      100 


H       a        1 

Load  OQ  Ooarcrtor 

Fig.  338.  Curves  showing  the  relation  between  load  and  power-factor 
on  the  converter  of  Example  7.  The  voltage  at  the  direct-current 
bruflhes  is  practically  constant. 

Under  these  severe  conditions,  an  armature  reaction  is  ap- 
parent and  the  field  is  shifted  slightly,  but  still  not  enough 
to  cause  poor  commutation  at  the  lower  speeds.  By  means 
of  commutating  poles  with  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
as  many  ampere-turns  as  the  armature  has,  the  shift  of  the 
field  flux  has  been  neutralized  as  in  direct-current  dynamos 
and  the  sparking  practically  eliminated.  A  great  increase  in 
the  output  per  pound  weight  and  an  accompanying  decrease 
in  the  cost  per  kilowatt  output  have  resulted.  In  fact,  the 
limiting  factor  which  determines  the  capacity  of  a  machine 
is  now  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  armature  coils  can 
radiate  without  too  great  a  rise  in  temperature,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  current  which  the  brushes  can  take  from  the 


reason  being  that  for  the  same  speed  it ; 
and  hence  less  space  between  brush< 
same  mechanical  displacement  out  of  1 
tion  would  mean  greater  electrical  phj 
60-cycle  converter,  and  hence  greater  s 

In  converters,  hunting  is  likely  toe 
out  of  step,  but  also  destructive  spa 
current  brushes,  even  "flashing  over" 
The  flux  set  up  by  the  armature  rotate 
armature  at  synchronous  speed,  in  the 
the  rotor,  and  thus  stands  still  with  resj 
But  when  the  armature  swings  back  ai 
ahead  of  the  synchronous  position,  iU 
field  flux  correspondingly,  and  may  set 
circulatory  currents  in  those  conductc 
circuited  by  the  brushes. 

Hunting  is  effectually  prevented  und 
by  the  use  of  damping  grids  or  squiri 
heavy  copper,  set  in  the  pole-faces  as  sb 
297.  These  grids  form  closed  circuits  f 
induced  by  oscillation  of  the  armature 
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by  the  pulsation  of  the  prime  movers.  A  large  line  drop 
means  great  line  resistance,  and  great  line  resistance  means 
a  limiting  of  the  synchronizing  current,  and  thus  a  limiting 
of  the  force  which  tends  to  keep  the  rotor  in  synchronism. 

Damping  grids  are  never  made  to  enclose  any  part  of  the 
commutating  poles,  as  they  would  tend  to  choke  any  sudden 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  flux  in  these  poles.  This  would 
cause  the  commutating  action  of  the  poles  to  lag,  and  spark- 
ing would  occur  until  the  commutating  flux  could  change 
properly. 

143.  Starting  Synchronous  Converters.  There  are  three 
Gonmion  methods  of  starting  synchronous  converters. 

(a)  By  Means  of  a  Small  Induction  Motor  mounted  on  the 
same  shaft.  This  induction  motor  has  one  fewer  pair  of 
poles  than  the  converter,  and  consequently  is  able  to  raise 
the  speed  above  the  synchronous  speed  of  converter.  This 
enables  the  converter  to  be  synchronized  readily. 

(6)  As  a  Direct-current  Motor.  The  converter  is  brought 
up  to  speed  as  a  direct-current  motor  and  synchronized  by 
controlling  the  strength  of  the  shunt-field  current.  It  would 
require  but  a  comparatively  low  direct  voltage  to  start  the 
motor  and  bring  it  up  to  synchronous  speed,  but  the  direct 
voltage  must  also  be  high  enough  to  force  suflicient  current 
through  the  field  coils  to  produce  unity  power-factor,  as  soon 
as  the  converter  is  thrown  on  the  alternating-current  line. 
Otherwise  large  reactive  currents  will  flow  in  the  armature. 

(c)  By  the  Induction-motor  Effect  on  the  Converter  Itself. 
This  is  the  most  common  and  cheapest  method  of  starting. 
Half-voltage  taps  are  generally  brought  out  from  the  second- 
ary of  the  transformer.  When  the  double-throw  switch  is 
thrown  to  the  starting  position  it  merely  connects  these 
faalf-voltage  taps  to  the  rings.  This  supplies  enough  current 
to  start*  the  armature,  but  not  enough  pressure  to  produce 
excessive  currents  in  it.  If  the  pole-faces  were  not  laminated 
strong  enough  eddy  currents  would  be  induced  in  the  iron  of 
*  See  Chap.  VII,  Introduction,  Art.  94  and  95. 


I 


motor  action  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Open  the  "field-break-up"  swi 
Fig.  328.  Attach  the  voltmeter  to  ii 
the  direct-cmrent  brushes. 

(2)  Close  the  double-throw  line-si 
position  and  the  armature  begins  to  rot 
break-up  "  switch  open,  the  direct-curn 
the  voltage  set  up  by  the  armature  c 
flux  induced  in  the  field  by  the  reactive 
the  line  by  the  armature.  The  voltme 
swing  back  and  forth  until  the  machin 
synchronism.  In  about  one-half  mini 
tion  of  the  direct-current  voltmeter  in  o 
that  the  converter  is  running  at  sjoichi 

(3)  If  the  converter  is  self-excitiu 
voltmeter  may  now  indicate  that  the  p 
is  the  reverse  of  what  is  desired.  In 
"field-break-up"  switch  in  the  revers( 
usually  downward).  This  connects  th< 
across  the  armature  in  the  "reverse"  d 
that  the  flux  due  to  the  shunt  coils  o 
neutralize  the  flux  set  ud  bv  thp  armc 
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immediately  seeks  the  next  poles,  which  of  course  have  the 
opposite  polarity.  Thus  the  poles  produced  by  the  armature 
flux,  which  it  must  be  remembered  are  stationary  in  space 
when  the  armature  is  rotating  at  synchronous  speed,  have 
been  forced  to  leave  one  pole  and  enter  the  next.  The  arma- 
ture synchronous  position  has,  therefore,  been  changed  by 
the  amount  of  one  pole.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  the 
armature  has  ''slipped  a  pole.'' 

The  voltmeter  will  now  begin  to  indicate  in  the  reverse 
direction,  because  all  the  poles  have  reversed.  If  the  field 
current  is  allowed  to  flow,  it  will  flow  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  it  has  been  flowing  (because  the  voltage 
is  reversed)  and  will  tend  to  neutralize  the  new  polarity  of  the 
poles  just  as  the  first  field  current  neutralized  the  old  polar- 
ity. Thus  the  same  process  of  ''slipping  a  pole "  would  occur 
again.  Therefore,  at  the  instant  the  voltmeter  begins  to 
show  a  reversed  polarity,  the  field  switch  must  be  thrown  up 
into  the  running  position. 

(4)  It  may  happen,  however,  that  when  the  field  switch  is  thrown 
down  to  make  the  armature  slip  a  pole,  the  flux  caused  by  the  arma- 
ture current  is  too  strong  and  the  reversed  field  current  cannot 
overcome  it.  The  armature  will  continue  to  rotate,  but  in  a  very 
unstable  condition,  without  slipping  a  pole. 

In  this  case,  throw  the  field  switch  back  to  normal  position,  open 
the  starting  switch  an  instant,  and  let  the  armature  fall  slightly 
below  synchronous  speed.  Then,  close  the  starting  switch  to 
starting  position  agam  and  wait  for  the  machine  to  come  up  to 
83mchronism  again.  If  the  polarity  is  still  wrong,  repeat  opening 
and  closing  of  starting  switch  until  the  polarity  becomes  correct  and 
machine  is  running  in  synchronism. 

Then  throw  the  starting  switch  to  running  position,  adjust  the 
shunt  field  rheostat  so  that  the  direct  voltage  and  the  power-factor 
are  normal. 

If  the  converter  is  separately  excited  from  direct-current  bus- 
bars, the  polarity  cannot  become  reversed,  so  the  field-break-up 
switch  need  not  be  of  the  double-throw  type. 

144.  Field-break-up  Switch.  The  field-break-up  switch 
mentioned  in  the  previous  article  is  used  to  open  the  field 
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windings  at  several  points,  usually  four  or  five.  During  tbe 
starting  of  a  converter,  until  the  armature  gets  up  to  ayii- 
chronous  speed,  the  revolving  magnetic  flux  set  up  by  the 
alternating  current  in  the  armature  windings  is  cutting  the 
field  windings  at  such  a  rate  as  to  induce  high  e.m.f.'s  in 
the  separate  field  coils.  In  fact,  the  field  coils  are  acting  like 
the  secondary  windings  in  a  transformer  during  this  time.  As 
these  field  coils  have  a  large  number  of  turns  and  are  normally 
in  scries  with  one  another,  the  induced  e.m.f.'8  add  up  and 
produce  a  voltage  across  the  field  terminals,  sometimes  as 
high  as  from  six  to  seven  thousand  volts.  To  prevent  the 
production  of  this  high  voltage,  which  is  likely  to  puncture 
the  insulation,  the  field  coils  are  disconnected  from  one 
another  by  the  field-break-up  switch.  The  result  is  that  as 
the  switch  opens  the  field  at  five  points  there  are  not  much 
more  than  a  thousand  volts  across  the  insulation  at  any  idaoe. 

Prob.  87-9.    Make  a  sketch  of  the  complete  electrical  odonee- 

tioiis  necessary  for  a  self-excited  shunt-wound  three-phase  ood- 
verter  to  start  on  the  altemating-^urreot  side  from  hiilf  Tallage 
taps  on  the  transformers.  Show  alternating-current  bus-ban,  oQ 
switches,  tranisformcrs  and  connections,  shunt  field,  fidd  rheosU^ 
break-up  and  reversing  switch,  direct-current  voltmeter  and  direofe-  J 
current  bus-bars. 

146.  Brush-raising  Device.  In  addition  to  a  field- 
break-up  switch,  a  commutating-pole  converter  is  usually 
supplied  with  a  brush-raising  device.  While  the  armature 
is  running  below  synchronism,  the  rotating  field  set  up  by 
tlie  altt^nating  current  in  the  armature  windings  not  only 
cuts  the  field  coils,  but  also  the  armature  coils  and  induces  a 
voltage  in  them.  The  commutating  poles  are  always  im- 
mediately over  the  armature  conductors  which  are  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes.  Thus  a  magnetic  path  of  low 
reluctance  is  offered  to  the  flux  set  up  about  these  short- 
circuited  conductors.  The  cutting  of  this  strong  flux  in- 
duces voltage  enough  to  set  up  short-circuit  currents  which 
burn  the  brushes  and  roughen  the  commutator. 
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The  brush-raising  device  marked  R  in  Fig.  U39  and  340  is 
operated  by  the  lever  L  and  is  used  to  Uft  all  the  brushes,  ex- 
cept two  small  pilot  brushes,  during  the  process  of  starting  the 
converter.    The  two  small  brushes,  one  positive  and  one  nega- 


F^o.  330.  Bniah-rftiaing  device.  By  throwing  over  a  lever,  the  brushes 
are  lui^  from  the  commutator  during  the  process  of  starting.  The 
Qeneral  Electric  Co. 

tive,  are  to  indicate  polarity  and  to  supply  current  to  excite 
the  field.  These  brushes  are  so  narrow  that  they  short-circuit 
fewer  conductors  and  the  sparking  at  them  is  very  slight. 

The  alternating  current  required  for  starting  a  commutat- 
ing-pole  converter  with  the  brushes  raised  is  less  than  that 


FiQ.  340.  The  arrowB  mnrkp<l  E  indicate  the 
The  device  marked  S.  L.  S.  is  the  "Speed  L 
General  EUctric  Co. 

instant  lay  each  exactly  under  the  mid< 
would  be  joined  together  by  an  equalia 
thaw>  (v^nHnctnrs  and  their  reSDective  eoi 
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Thus  the  voltage  across  all  pairs  of  brushes  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  since  all  the  positive  brushes  and  all 
the  nqjative  brushes  are  in  parallel,  heavy  equalizing  cui^ 
rentfl  would  circulate  between  brushes  of  the  same  polarity 
in  order  to  bring  all  correspondingly  placed  conductors  to 
the  same  potential.  The  equalizing  connections  perform 
this  duty  and  prevent  the  local  currents  from  flowing  through 
the  brushes  and  producing  sparking. 

Fig.  340  shows  these  equalizing  connections  at  E.  The 
copper  strips  running  back  radially  are  the  connections  to 
the  rings.  The  equalizer  connections  are  the  conductors 
banded  together  and  secured  by  a  V-shaped  clamp  over  the 
edge  of  the  armature  core. 


Fig.  341.    Electromagnetic  end-play  device.    The  Oenerol  Ekciric  Co. 

147.  End-play  Device.  In  order  that  the  brushes  do  not 
wear  grooves  in  the  commutator  and  collector-rings,  the 
armature  is  made  to  play  back  and  forth  along  the  line  of  its 
shaft.  On  large  converters  an  electromagnet  pulls  on  the 
end  of  the  shaft  and  draws  the  armature  slightly  out  of  its 
6eld.     This  motion  breaks  the  current  in  the  electromagnet 


KJ\^ 


tion  oi  ine  iinii«,ttiiv, 

entire  surface  of  the  commutator  and  coll 

Another  device,  entirely  mechanical,  co 
ball-race  pressed  against  the  end  of  the 
The  plane  of  the  race  is  not  quite  perpenc 
Thus  when  the  rotating  shaft  carries  the 
position  where  the  distance  between  the  si 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  spring  | 
thrust  to  the  shaft,  and  pushes  the  armati 
of  the  field.  As  in  the  magnetic  device,  i 
the  armature  back  and  the  operation  is  r 

148.  Flashing  at  the  Direct-current 
certain  abnormal  conditions  an  arc  is  1 
and   maintained    between    two    directs 
unlike  polarity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  1 
This  action  is  called  "flashing"  or  "fla 
generally  caused  by  a  "ground"  or  "si 
direct-current  lines.     The  large  current, 
the  brushes  and  the  commutator,  at  the 
circuit,  vaporizes  some  of  the  carbon  an( 
the  brushes.     The  alternating  current  su 
is  so  large  that  it  causes  a  drop  in  the 
The  direct-current  circuit  breakers  now 
nating  voltage  surges  up  to  an  abnorn 
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the  attendant  cuts  the  converter  from  the  line,  the  brush- 
holders  and  commutator  may  be  severely  injured. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Art.  138  that  severe  hunting  also  may 
cause  **  flashing  over." 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  most  "flash- 
overs"  by  locking  the  alternating-current  and  the  direct- 
current  circuit  breakers  together,  it  is  usually  not  considered 
desirable  to  disconnect  the  machine  from  the  alternating- 
current  line  and  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  process 
of  starting  up  and  synchronizing  again.  It  is  much  more 
desirable  to  use  extra  care  in  designing  the  converter  in  order 
to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  flashing  and  to  protect  the 
converter  on  the  alternating-current  side  by  independent 
time-limit  relays,  which  disconnect  the  converter  from. the 
alternating-current  line  only  when  the  machine  continues  to 
draw  an  overload  from  the  mains.  For  this  reason  600  volts 
is  usually  considered  the  safe  upper  limit  for  the  voltage  of 
the  direct-current  brushes,  although  1200-volt  and  even  1500- 
volt  converters  have  been  built  for  25-cycle  systems.  Six 
hundred  volts  call  for  such  a  value  of  normal  voltage  be- 
tween commutator  segments  as  will  give  a  high  factor  of 
safety  against  flashing. 

In  street-railway  service  it  has  been  found  that  if  the 
feeders  are  not  tapped  into  the  trolley  lines  too  near  the  sub- 
stations, the  reactance  and  resistance  of  the  line  between  the 
converter  and  any  short  circuit  limits  the  size  and  sudden 
growth  of  the  short-circuit  current  so  that  flash-overs  are 
rare  occurrences. 

149.  Motor-converter.  In  order  to  secure  steadiness  in 
operation  and  ease  in  starting,  a  synchronous  converter  is 
sometimes  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  with  a  large  slow  speed 
induction  motor  having  the  same  number  of  poles  as  the  con- 
verter. The  two  machines  are  connected  in  scries  with  each 
other*  or  in  "concatenation"  as  it  is  called.  The  stator 
windings  of  the  induction  motor  are  connected  directly  to 

♦  See  Chap.  VII,  Art.  105. 
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thi;  line.  The  rotor  of  the  motor  is  of  the  wound  typp  and  U 
eouneeteti  directly  to  the  armature  of  the  converter-  No 
rings  are  nceessarj-,  bceause  both  rotors  are  on  the  asaxe 
shaft.  In  this  way  tlie  induetion  motor  receives  all  the 
electrical  power  from  the  hne,  uses  aliout  half  of  it  to  driw 
the  eomiiination  and  sends  the  remainder  of  it  at  iuUf  fre- 
quency to  the  converter. 

That  the  alternating  currejit  delivered  to  the  oonvttttf^ 
has  one-half  the  frequency  of  the  Unc  may  be  seen  frcun  iWf 
following: 

At  the  instant  the  induction  motor  is  thrown  on  the  I 
Bfl  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  Vll,  the  frequency  of  the  e.mJj 
induc(^d  in  the  rotor  equals  the  frequency  of  the  line.     As  ti 
rotor  gets  up  speed,  the  frequency  of  this  e.m.f.  induced  oc 
the  TOtor  becomes  less  and  less  until  it  finallj'  becomes  > 
as  the  rotor  attains  synchronous  speed,  which  it  would  i 
proach  very  closely  if  unloaded.     The  value  of  this  induoc 
c.m.f.  ia  also  griulually  decreasing  in  proportion  as  the  spe 
increases,  so  that  at  synchronous  speed  it  would  be  ssero. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
smiatiire  of  the  ronveitor  is  zero  at  the  instant  the  induction 
iiioliir  is  Ihi'own  on  the  line.  Thus  a  ver\-  large  current  Is 
delivered  by  the  i-otor  of  the  induction  motor  to  the  conver- 
ter armature.  Rut  as  the  speed  rises,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in 
the  armature  windint;  increa.ses  and  cuts  down  this  current. 
Thii.i  the  current  dies  out  for  two  reasons,  —  the  induced 
e.ni.f.  ill  the  rotor  of  the  induction  motor,  which  maintains 
the  eiuTcnt,  is  decreasing  as  the  speed  rises,  and  the  e.m.f. 
inilueed  in  the  armaturt^  windings,  which  opposes  the  current, 
is  increasing  as  the  speed  ri.ses.  When  the  shaft  has  reached 
one-half  synchronous  spee<l,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature 
windings  hiis  just  risen  to  the  value  which  the  e.m.f.  induced 
in  the  rotor  wimiinp  has  fallen  to.  If  the  speed  increased 
still  further,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  would  send  a 
reverse  current  back  to  tlie  induction  motor  converter  rotor. 
The  converter  would  thus  be  acting  as  a  generator  and  in 
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delivering  power  would  tend  to  slow  down.  Its  induced 
e.m.f.  would  fall  again,  and  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  rotor 
would  rise  in  proportion.  Equilibrium  is  thus  maintained 
at  practically  half -speed. 

The  converter  is  thus  running  on  a  30-cycle  current  if  the 
line  frequency  is  60  cycles  and  is  accordingly  more  stable. 
The  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  the  greater  initial  cost 
and  the  low  power-factor  at  which  the  induction  motor  must 
operate  on  account  of  nmning  at  one-half  synchronous  speed. 

160.  Inverted  Converter.  Speed-limiting  Switch.  The 
synchronous  converter  can  be  used  to  convert  direct  current 
into  alternating  current.  When  so  used  it  is  called  an  in- 
verted converter. 

The  use  of  inverted  converters  is  limited  to  two  cases: 

(a)  When  a  generating  station  is  called  upon  to  supply  a 
local  direct-current  load  and  a  distant  alternating-current 
load.  A  converter  is  then  used  at  times  straight  to  help 
the  direct-current  generators,  and  at  times  inverted  to  help 
the  alternators. 

(6)  When  a  direct-current  system  wishes  to  supply  a  dis- 
trict at  a  distance  from  the  central  plant,  one  converter  is 
used  inverted  at  the  central  station  to  change  the  power  to 
alternating  current  for  high  voltage  transmission,  and  another 
at  the  distant  district  as  a  straight  converter  to  convert  it 
back  to  direct  current  for  use. 

The  main  difficulty  encountered  in  operating  a  converter 
in  the  above  manner  is  to  keep  the  speed  constant,  and  hence 
the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  steady.  The  speed 
of  a  straight  converter  is  fixed  by  the  frequency  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  an  inverted  converter  is  merely  a  direct-current 
shunt  motor  and  its  speed  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
field  flux.  Now  if  the  fields  are  excited  from  a  constant- 
voltage  source  of  direct  current,  the  converter  acts  like  an 
alternator.  If  the  delivered  alternating  current  leads  the 
alternating  voltage,  then,  as  we  saw  in  Art.  9  and  10,  the 
armature  reaction  strengthens  the  field  flux.    This  merely 


wiieii  tuc  i^wii » v.*  vv.*  ^ ^ _ 

the  field  flux  is  weakened  by  the  armature 
described  in  Art.  9  and  10  for  the  case  of  ar 
weakened  field  causes  the  converter  speed 
crease  the  frequency.  An  increase  in  tl 
increase  the  inductive  reactance  of  the  cir« 
current  to  lag  still  more.  This  causes  a  st 
ing  of  the  field  and  an  increase  in  the  spe< 
the  speed  becomes  dangerously  high.*  It 
successful  inverted  operation  of  converten 
stant-voltage  source  of  direct  current,  so 
limiting  switch  is  necessary'. 

A  conmion  type  of  this  switch  is  operat 
governor.    A  weight  is  mounted  on  the  < 
such  a  way  that  as  the  speed  increases  tl 
further  from  the  shaft.    Such  a  device, 
shown  attached  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  < 
Fig.  340.    Before  the  speed  reaches  a  de 
weight  has  been  forced  out  so  far  that 
a  switch  which  short-circuits  a  no-volt 
direct-current  circuit  breaker.    The  open 
disconnects  the  driving  power  from  tt 
switch  is  usually  mounted  on  one  end  of 
and  the  end-play  device  on  the  other  end 
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becoming  dangerously  high.  By  exciting  the  inverted  con- 
verter from  a  shunt-wound  generator  connected  to  the  con- 
verter shaft,  the  speed  may  be  held  very  nearly  constant. 
The  field  of  the  exciter  is  run  very  much  below  saturation 
and  any  slight  increase  in  speed  causes  a  large  increase  in 
voltage  and  thus  an  increased  field  current  in  the  converter. 

Of  course  if  a  converter  is  running  inverted  in  parallel  with 
alternators  of  large  capacity,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  racing. 
It  then  acts  exactly  like  another  alternator  running  in  parallel. 
If  the  field  is  too  weak  it  draws  a  lagging  current  from  the 
other  alternators;  if  too  strong,  a  leading  current,  just  as  any 
other  alternator  would,  as  explained  in  Art.  25,  28  and  29. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  operating  as  a  straight  converter 
in  parallel  with  other  converters,  there  is  danger  of  racing,  if 
at  any  time  the  voltage  of  the  alternating-current  supply 
is  lost  (through  a  short  circuit  or  otherwise)  and  at  the 
same  time  the  direct-current  power  is  maintained  across 
the  brushes  by  some  external  source  of  supply,  such  as  a 
storage  battery.  It  then  operates  as  an  inverted  converter, 
and  if  there  is  considerable  inductive  reactance  in  any  circuit 
that  may  exist  between  the  alternating-current  rings,  a 
lagging  current  will  be  pumped  through  it  with  the  resulting 
danger  of  racing.  It  is  essential,  then,  that  all  converters 
be  equipped  with  a  speed-limiting  device,  reverse-current 
breaker  on  the  direct-current  side,  and  low-voltage  release 
coils  on  the  alternating-current  breakers.  The  whole  danger 
lies  in  the  converter  becoming  disconnected  from  the  alter- 
nating-current source  of  power.  When  properly  connected, 
the  shunt  field  may  be  completely  killed  and  still  the  con- 
verter would  not  race.  As  we  have  seen,  it  would  then 
merely  take  a  large  lagging  current  from  the  alternating- 
current  lines. 

161.  Parallel  Operation  of  Converters.  Converters 
operating  in  parallel  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
direct-current  generators  operating  in  parallel.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
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load  anioijg  the  various  niachiiies,  as  are  taken  to  jissure  the 
proper  distribution  of  load  among  direct-current  generators 
operating  in  parallel.  In  the  case  of  compound  converters, 
the  terminals  from  which  the  aeries-field  leads  start  must  all 
be  connected  through  switches  to  an  equalizing  bus-bar.  In 
putting  a  converter  into  service  and  in  parallel  with  othiT 
CMnverters,  the  switch  to  this  eciualizing  bar  should  be  thrown 
in  before  the  main  switches  are  closed.  This  allows  the 
series  field  to  receive  some  current  from  the  maehines  already- 
running.  Then  close  the  negative  switch  (the  series  field 
being  on  the  negative  side),  the  direct-current  circuit  breakers 
and  the  positive  switch,  in  the  order  given.  Adjust  the 
rheostats  in  the  fields  of  the  machines  until  each  converter 
takes  its  share  of  the  load. 

When  converters  are  run  in  parallel  on  both  the  direct- 
and  the  alternating-current  side,  each  converter  should  tako 
its  power  through  a  separate  set  of  transformers;  otherwise, 
all  the  machines  must  have  exactly  the  same  armature  re- 
sistance, lead  resistance,  brush  resistance  and  brush  setting, 
in  order  that  each  machine  take  its  share  of  the  load.  These 
conditions  are  pructically  impossible.  When  the  converters 
are  operating  in  separate  banks  the  distribution  of  the  load 
may  be  changed  by  changes  in  the  shunt  field,  the  series  field, 
the  equalizer  circuit  and  the  setting  of  the  brushes.  While 
changing  the  brush  setting  will  change  the  direct  voltage 
across  the  converter  and  thus  change  the  strength  of  the 
shunt  field  and  the  compounding,  it  is  likely  to  cause  spark- 
ing. It  is  usually  better  to  have  the  brushes  on  all  the 
machines  set  for  sparkless  commutation,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  similar  positions,  and  to  rely  upon  the  changes  in 
other  respects  to  distribute  the  load  properly. 

The  regulation  of  the  converters  should  be  suited  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  load.  Thus  converters  in  parallel  with 
storage  batteries  should  have  a  drooping  voltage  charac- 
teristic or  poor  regulation,  other\vise  the  batteries  will  not 
carry  their  share  of  the  load.  In  general,  we  have  seen  that 
the  machine  with  the  greatest  compounding,  or  having  the 
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most  rising  or  least  drooping  characteristic,  always  takes  the 
greatest  share  of  the  load. 

162.  Efficiency  and  Losses.  The  accompanying  table 
is  from  the  "American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers*' 
and  gives  the  efficiency  and  distribution  of  losses  of  a  typical 
60-cycle  and  a  25-cycle  converter.  The  values  are  all  in  per 
cent  of  input  at  full  load 


TABLE  III 
Converter  Losses  and  Efficiencies 


Kw.  rating 

Frequency 

Core  loss 

Armature  RP. .. 
Shunt  field  ftp. 

Brush  ft/* 

Bearing  friction 
Brush  friction . . 
Efficiency 


500 

300 

25 

60 

1.00 

1.75 

0.55 

0.60 

0.70 

0.60 

0.40 

0.40 

0.55 

1.50 

0.30 

0.65 

96.50 

94.60 

163.  Mechanical  Structure  of  Converters.  The  transfer 
of  electrical  energy  in  a  converter  takes  place  in  the  con- 
ductors without  going  through  the  intermediate  step  of 
mechanical  energy.  Thus  the  mechanical  construction  does 
not  have  to  be  as  heavy  as  for  a  motor  or  generator  handling 
the  same  amount  of  electrical  energy.  The  shaft,  bearings, 
bracing  of  the  windings,  etc.,  have  to  be  constructed  strong 
enough  only  to  withstand  centrifugal  forces  and  the  small 
torque  set  up  to  overcome  the  friction,  core  loss,  copper  loss, 
windage,  etc. 

164.  Three-wire  System.  Dobrowolsky  Method.  When 
a  synchronous  converter  is  supplying  a  three-wire  direct- 
current  system,  the  neutral  wire  is  brought  back  to  the  neu- 
tral point  of  the  transformer  secondaries  as  in  Fig.  8a,  First 
Course.  In  this  way,  the  unbalanced  current  carried  by  the 
neutral  wire  returns  to  the  system  at  the  neutral  point  and 
enters  the  armature  winding  through  the  collecting-rings. 

An  arrangement  similar  to  this  is  often  used  in  connection 
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with  a  direct-current  generator  in  order  to  get  the  advantage 
of  three-wire  distribution.  The  annature  is  tapped  at  points 
180  electrical  degrees  apart  and  brought  out  to  two  coUect4X^ 
rings  (like  the  tapping  on  the  armature  of  a  two-ring  oon- 
Terter),  and  a  singlo-coil  auto-transformer,  called  a  b^ifint^'r 
ooil,  is  connGCte<l  across  the  two  rings.  Fig.  342  shows  the 
balancer  coil  AB  connected  to  a  two-pole  generator  at  the 
points  a  and  6  which  are  180*  apart.    The  rings  are  omitted 


Fia.  342.     Diagram  of  s.  Dobrowolsky  threc-nirc  direct-cuireDt  gen- 

rrulor.  The  bnlancor  coil  AB  is  ronncrlcd  lo  the  two  diametral 
tapB  a  ntid  b  on  the  annal  urc.  The  neutral  wire  comes  to  the  niidttle 
jioint  A'  of  the  balancer  coil. 

to  give  clearness  to  the  connections.  The  point  a  will  always 
be  as  much  below  tlic  voltage-lovel  (potential)  of  the  brush 
Bi  IIS  the  point  h  is  above  the  voltagc-lcvel  of  the  brush  B*, 
regardless  of  wfiat  position  the  armature  may  bo  passing 
thnjufih.  The  middle  N  of  the  auto-transformer  or  balance 
coil  AB  is  always  just  as  far  l>elow  the  voltage-level  of  a  as  it 
is  abovi;  the  voltage-lrvcl  of  the  point  b.  Therefore  we  see 
that  the  point  A'  is  always  just  as  far  Ix-low  the  voltage-level 
of  brush  Bi  ixn  it  is  alwve  the  voltagc-lcvel  of  brush  B^;  in 
otlicr  words,  it  is  electrically  midway  between  the  positive  and 
the  negative  miiins  at  all  times,  or  is  in  fact  a  neutral  point  for 
the  direct-current  distributing  system.  The  balancer  coil  has  a 
low  resistance.    Just  as  the  central  point  of  the  transformer 
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connected  across  the  rings  of  a  two-ring  converter  would  be 
the  neutral  point  of  the  converter,  so  the  central  point  N  of 
this  balancer  coil  is  the  neutral  point  of  the  direct-current 
generator  and  will  therefore  allow  a  direct  current  to  flow 
through  it,  but  will  oppose  the  flow  of  an  alternating  current. 
The  alternating  voltage  induced  in  the  armature  con^luctors 
will  always  be  sending  an  exciting  current  through  the  coil 
equal  to  the  effective  value  of  the  induced  voltage  divided  by 
the  impedance  of  the  coil  at  the  frequency  at  which  the 


Fig.  343a.  Diagram  of  a  Dohrowolsky  three-wire  direct-current  gen- 
erator equipped  with  two  balancer  coils  in  order  to  distribute  the 
outrof-baUnce  current  more  uniformly  throughout  the  armature 
windings. 

voltage  alternates.  Thus,  if  the  induced  voltage  had  approx- 
imately a  sine  wave-form  and  was  240  volts  at  the  direct- 
current  brushes,  the  effective  value  across  the  balancer  coil 
would  be  0.707  of  240  or  169  volts.  Assuming  300  ohms  as 
the  impedance  (being  practically  all  reactance,  at  the  fre- 
quency of  the  machine),  the  exciting  current  would  be  JgJ 
or  0.58  ampere.  Thus  only  this  very  small  alternating 
current  would  be  flowing  although  the  machine  was  deliver- 
ing 240  Tolts,  because  the  reactance  chokes  back  an  alterna- 
ting current. 


;i 
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In  order  to  more  evenly  distribute  the  neutral  current 
among  the  armature  windings  and  thus  decrease  the  heating, 
it  is  customary  to  use  two  balancer  coils  connected  to  the 
generator  through  four  collecting-rings.  In  Fig.  343a  the 
rings  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  but  note  that  the 
neutral  current  enters  the  armature  at  four  points  a,  6,  c,  d, 
instead  of  at  two  (a  and  6),  as  in  Fig.  342.  The  appearance 
of  a  Dobrowolsky  generator,  equipped  with  four  rings  for 
two  balancer  coils  is  shown  in  Fig.  343b. 

RECTIFIERS 

For  changing  alternating-current  power  in  small  quantities 
into  direct-current  power  there  are  several  devices  much  less 
expensive  than  the  motor-generator  or  the  synchronous  con- 
verter. These  are  called  rectifiers  and  are  of  three  types,  (a) 
the  mercury  arc,  (6)  the  electrolytic  and  (c)  the  vibrating. 

165.  Mercury-arc  Rectifier.  By  far  the  most  common 
rectifier  is  the  mercury  arc,  which  is  widely  used  to  rectify 
alternating  currents  for  the  purpose  of  charging  storage 
batteries  and  operating  arc  lights.  A  picture  of  a  mercury 
arc  rectifier  is  shown  in  Fig.  344  and  a  connection-diagram  in 
Kg.  345. 

The  glass  tube  containing  the  mercury  is  exhausted  until 
a  very  low  pressure  is  obtained.  There  are  two  wells,  B  and 
X,  which  contain  mercurj^,  and  two  positive  graphite  elec- 
trodes A  and  A',  generally  called  the  anodes. 

The  anodes  A  and  A'  are  connected  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  line  from  the  transformer.  A  coil  of  high  reactance  but 
of  low  resistance  (Ti  —  7^2)  is  also  connected  across  the  trans- 
former. The  negative  side  of  the  battery  to  be  charged,  or 
of  the  arcs  to  be  lighted,  is  connected  to  the  middle  point  C  of 
the  reactance  coil,  and  the  positive  side  to  the  large  mercury 
well  at  B.  The  small  mercury  pool  at  A^,  which  is  merely 
used  to  start  the  arc,  is  connected  through  a  resistance  R  to  one 
side  of  the  transformer  line.  There  is  such  a  high  resistance 
offered  by  the  gap  between  the  mercury  wells  that  it  would 


Fig.  344.    The  tube  of  the  single-phase 
mercury  arc  rectifier.     The  General 


therefore  flow  through  this  path.  If  thf 
back,  an  arc  is  formed  which  vaporizes  s 
nnH  so  cli.irffpfi  it  with  electricitv  that  t 
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or  A'  to  B,  depending  upon  whether  A  or  A'  happens  to  be 
positive  at  this  instant.  If  A'  happens  to  be  positive,  a 
current  is  immediately  set  up  through  the  vapor  between 
A'  and  B,  and  flows  from  A'  to  B,  through  the  battery  to  C, 
through  Ti  to  the  other  side  (D)  of  the  transformer  B,  At 
the  next  instant  A'  has  become  negative  and  A  positive. 
Practically  no  current  can  flow  back  from  B  to  A\  but  since 
A  is  now  positive,  a  current  flows  from  A  to  B  through  the 
vapor,  then  through  the  battery  to  C,  through  T2  to  the  side 


a 


so 

1 16 

S.10- 


Fig.  346.  Curve  o  represents  the  current  in  the  lead  wire  at  A  of 
the  rectifier  of  Fig.  345.  Curve  b  is  the  current  in  the  lead  wire  at 
A\  Curve  c  is  the  current  in  the  lead  wire  at  B.  Note  that  curve 
c  is  merely  the  sum  of  ciu^es  a  and  6,  and  that  none  has  negative 
values. 

E  of  the  transformer.     Thus  the  current  through  the  battery 
is  always  in  one  direction. 

But  the  mercury  arc  has  the  properties  of  any  other  arc,  — 
it  requires  a  voltage  to  maintain  it.  Now  when  E  is  chang- 
ing from  positive  to  negative,  or  vice  versa,  there  is  an  instant 
when  the  voltage  is  zero,  and  at  this  instant  the  arc  tends 
to  go  out.  The  inductive  reactance  of  the  coils  Ti  and  T2 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  arc.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  current  is  set  up  in  Ti  before  the  voltage 
from  A'  to  B  dies  out.  This  current,  during  the  decay 
of  the  voltage  from  A'  to  B,  tends  to  keep  up  its  strength 


as  It  were,  ana  iiinintain  a  rGsuiuiiii> 


Fig.  347.  OscilloRrums  taken  on  a  Ocncrnl 
rectifier,  rated  60  cydra;  volts,  d-c.  30/118;  i 
d-c.  30.  Upper  curve;  direct  current,  23.6  an 
direct  voltage,  99.4  volta.  Lower  curve:  al' 
voIt«.     Lines  tnarlted  x  are  zero  lines.     Th 

the  tube  continuously.  In  Fig.  346,  cun 
oscillogram  taken  of  the  current  flowing 
nnH  fUTvo  h  is  nn  n«n'll(nn-flm  of  the  mm 
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current  curve,  direct-voltage  curve  and  the  alternating- 
voltage  curve  obtained  by  an  oscillograph,  from  a  General 
Electric  mercury-arc  rectifier. 

The  current  in  the  opposite  direction  (from  mercury  well 
to  carbon  anode)  is  not  entirely  shut  off.  A  small  "in- 
verse" current  will  always  flow  in  this  direction,  and  it  may 
at  any  instant  become  large  enough  to  cause  a  short  circuit, 
—  for  instance,  when  the  tube  gets 
old  and  the  vacuum  falls  off.  This 
allows  the  inverse  current  to  assume 
very  great  proportions  and  destroys 
the  rectifying  action.  In  fact  any 
cause  which  lowers  the  vacuum  will 
allow  the  inverse  current  to  be  set 
up.  Mercury  will  sometimes  con- 
dense on  the  side  of  the  tube  and 
drop  on  the  red  hot  carbon  anodes 
This  vaporizes  the  drop  of  mercury 
and  instantly  lowers  the  vacuum. 
The  tube  thus  practically  forms  a 
short  circuit  on  the  altematine;- 
current  line,  since  the  current  can 
flow  both  ways  through  it  with  very 
little  resistance.  Precautions  are 
therefore  taken  in  designing  the 
shape  of  the  tube  to  prevent  mercury 
globules  from  coming  into  contact  ^^-  348.    Diagram  of  con- 

with  the  carbon  anodes.  "^^t^^'^^  f°^  ^  three-phase 

mu  X  '^      m  i    rwi        mercuTV-arc  rectifier. 

The   reactance  coils   Ti  and    T2 

may  be  omitted  if  a  special  transformer  with  large  leakage 

reactanc<5  is  used,  having. the  secondary  divided  into  two 

equal  coils.     The  negative  of  the  batteries  is  then  brought 

to  the  juncture  of  these  two  secondary  windings,  which 

perform  the  duties  of  both  reactance  coils  Ti  and  Ti  and 

also  of  the  secondary  winding  DE, 

A  tube  constructed  for  use  on  a  three-phase  circuit  works 


Front 
Fia.  349.    Front  and  rear  views  of  a  Genera 
rectirying  outftl  fur  charging  storage  battel 
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30  amperes,  the  glass  becomes  too  hot  and  soon  breaks  down 
by  taking  on  a  coating  of  mercury  which  short-circuits  the 
terminals.  If  the  current  drops  below  5  or  6  amperes,  the 
arc  "goes  out"  and  the  tube  must  be  tilted  up  and  started 
again.  In  other  words,  it  takes  5  or  6  amperes  to  keep  the 
mercury  sufficiently  vaporized  and  electrified  to  maintain 
an  arc. 

Other  sizes  in  glass  are  rated  at  10,  20,  40  and  50  amperes 
maximum.  Steel  tubes  deliver  as  high  as  300  aitoperes  direct 
current.  They  can  be  built  for  practically  any  voltage  by 
making  the  distance  between  the  anode  and  the  mercury  well 
(or  cathode)  great  enough.  Tubes  have  been  built  to  operate 
on  6000  volts.  The  direct  voltage  may  be  made  any  value 
between  20  per  cent  and  52  per  cent  of  the  alternating  voltage 
of  the  transformer  secondaries  and  the  direct  current  H  to  2i 
times  the  alternating  current.  The  drop  across  the  tube  is 
always  14  volts  in  the  battery-charging  type  and  25  volts  in 
the  series-lighting  type,  regardless  of  what  the  impressed  volt- 
age is.  The  efficiency  then  depends  entirely  upon  the  voltage 
at  which  the  tube  is  operated;  in  fact,  in  those  operating  on 
high  voltage,  the  tube  loss  is  negligible,  the  efficiency  depend- 
ing upon  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer.  In  practice,  the 
combined  efficiency  of  the  transformers  and  tubes,  etc.,  ranges 
from  80  per  cent  to  92  per  cent.  The  power-factor  is  about 
90  per  cent.  The  regulation  is  excellent,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  drop  in  the  transformers  and  reactance  coils,  since  the 
drop  in  the  bulb  does  not  change  at  all  with  the  load.  The 
life  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  bulb  is  run, 
—  a  low  temperature  resulting  in  an  indefinitely  long  life. 

167.  Electrolytic  Rectifier.  Many  metals  immersed  in 
some  solution  offer  a  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  when  it  is  flowing  from  the  metal  to  the  solu- 
tion, but  yet  offer  a  very  low  resistance  when  current  flows 
from  the  liquid  to  the  metal.  In  the  case  of  aluminum,  it  is 
practical  to  make  commercial  use  of  this  property  for  recti- 
fying alternating-current  power  in  relatively  small  amounts. 


Transformer         
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An  arrange 

is  generally  uj 
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as  in  Fig.  35( 
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the  current 

cell    I    from 
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can  get  thrc 
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Fig.  350.     Diagram  of  connec-   ^^^^^  ^.j^^  ^^ 
tion  of  four  aluminum  cells  to    .^^^^^^^^^ 
be  used  aa  an  electrolyUc  rec  transformer, 
tifier.  ^  becomes  p 

flows  from 

through  the  battery  and  cell  III   to 
transformer. 

The  eflSciency  of  this  arrangement  dep 
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of  about  2  square  inches  for  each  ampere  which  is  delivered 
to  the  battery.  Thus  to  charge  a  battery  at  the  rate  of  10 
amperes,  each  aluminum  cell  should  have  an  aluminum  plate 
of  about  20  square  inches  and  a  lead  plate  of  about  the  same 
area,  and  should  hold  nearly  a  quart  of  electrolyte.  The 
amount  of  current  is  regulated  by  the  resistance  R.  Os- 
cillograms for  an  electrolytic  rectifier,  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  are  shown  in  Fig.  351. 


Flu.  351.  Oscill<^rama  uiade  by  the  Gciieml  Electric  Co.  on  a  Faria 
Electrolytic  Rectifier,  rated  30  amperes,  110  volts.  Upper  curve: 
direet  currcDt.  Middle  curve:  direct  voltage.  Lower  curve: 
alternating  voltage.    The  lines  marked  X  are  zero  lines. 

168,  Vibrating  Rectifier.  For  supplying  from  three  to 
eight  amperes  direct  current  for  chai^ng  storage  batteries 
from  an  alternating-current  circuit,  a  vibrating  rectifier  like 
that  in  Fig.  352  is  sometimes  used.  The  operation  may  be 
understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  353.  Across  one-half  of  the 
transformer  secondary  are  connected  in  series  two  magnets 
called  the  a-c,  magnets.  Note  that  the  winding  on  one  is 
reversed  so  that  at  any  given  instant  they  both  present  the 


Fio.  352.     A  vibratiiiK  m-tificr.     The  Wc 


drawn  up  and  the  first  repulsed.  Tin 
vibrat<?3  in  sjTichronism  with  the  alternat 
ing-current  line.  As  it  vibrates  it  makes 
at  the  points  X  and  )'. 

Assume  that  the  end  marked  .5  of  the 
tive  at  a  given  instant.  This  makes  conti 
at  that  instant,  and  the  two  a-e.  magnet 
north  poles  to  the  d-e.  magnet.  Now  if  i 
marked  .1/  happens  to  be  the  positive.  th( 
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circuit  marked  M ,  tlirough  the  battery  to  N  and  then  back  to 
the  transfonner.  At  the  next  instant,  the  current  dies  out 
and  a  spring  brings  the  d-c.  magnet  back  to  the  position  in 
Fig.  353.  The  contact  is  thus  broken  at  the  instant  when 
the  current  is  zero,  and  no  sparking  results.  Then  the  end 
5  of  the  transformer  becomes  negative  and  the  current  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  a-c.  magnet  coils, 
making  them  present  south 
poles  to  the  d-c.  magnet. 
The  left  end  of  the  d-c. 
magnet  is,  therefore,  at- 
tracted up  and  the  right 
end  is  repulsed  down,  mak- 
ing a  contact  at  X,  This 
connects  M  through  the 
d-c.  magnet  and  contact 
X  with  the  end  3  of 
the  transfonner,  which,  we 
have  seen,  is  now  positive. 
Thus  the  lead  M  is  still 
positive,  and  an  intermit- 
tent direct  current  is  de- 
livered to  the  batteries. 
Note  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  pos- 
itive or  the  negative  side 
of  the  battery  is  connected 
to  M  or  N.  If  the  nega- 
tive side  is  connected  to  M ,  instead  of  the  positive,  as  in 
the  above  explanation,  it  merely  magnetizes  the  d-c.  magnet 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  rectifying  takes  place  in 
the  reverse  order  so  that  the  current  is  always  delivered  to 
the  proper  battery  lead.  Fig.  354  shows  the  alternating 
voltage,  direct  voltage  and  direct  current  as  taken  by  an 
oscillograph  on  a  General  Electric  Co.  vibrating  rec- 
tifier. 


M 


^HH^ 


N 


Fio.  353.  Diagram  of  connections  of  a 
vibrating  rectifier.  From  ilic  Electric 
Journal, 


Fig.  334.  OBcillograms  tukm  on  a  General  Kl 
tifier,  rated  115  volta,  6.8  amperes  (alterna^ 
amperes,  direct  current.  Upper  purve:  alten 
die  curve:  direct  volliiRe.  Lower  curve:  dire 
tifier  is  chargiriR  a  thrne-cell  battery. 

field  of  an  alternator  with  the  current  delii 
The  curves  of  direct  voltage  as  ahown  ii 
fit  Vif    347    fi«;i  -"-I  IK* "     ' 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IX 


A  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTER  is  a  synchronous  motor, 
the  revolving  armature  of  which  is  fitted  with  both  a  commutator 
and  collecting-rings.  Alternating-current  power  supplied  to  the 
rings  drives  the  machine  as  a  S3mchronous  motor  and  direct- 
current  power  can  be  taken  from  the  armature  by  means  of 
brushes  bearing  on  the  commutator. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTER 
with  a  motor-generator  capable  of  converting  the  same  amount 
of  power  from  alternating  to  direct  current  shows  that  the 
synchronous  converter: 

(a)  Is  more  efficient  if  not  too  much  auxiliary  apparatus  is 
needed  to  control  voltage,  etc. 

(b)  Weighs  less  and  occupies  less  space. 

(c)  Costs  less.  —  about  $11.00  per  kilowatt  for  the  larger 
units. 

(d)  In  the  smaller  sizes,  is  hard  to  start  and  unstable  on  a 
line  where  sudden  changes  in  load  or  voltage  occur.  Induction 
motor-generators  have  the  advantage  in  these  two  particulars. 

(e)  The  direct  voltage  cannot  be  controlled  separately  from 
the  power-factor  as  in  a  S3mchronous  motor-generator. 

(f)  Cannot  be  used  to  improve  power-factor  or  the  regulation 
of  line  without  great  loss  in  capacity  as  can  a  synchronous 
motor-generator. 

THE  RATIO  OF  THE  ALTERNATING  E.M.F.  to  the  direct 
e.m.f.  of  a  S3mchronous  converter  is  practically  fixed,  as  follows: 


Number  of  phases. 

Under  ideal 
conditions. 

Under  actual  conditions. 

Full  load, 
straight. 

Full  loa<l. 
inverted. 

One,  two,  fiix  (diametral). . . 
Three  or  six  (double  delta). 

0.707 
0.612 

0.71 
0.62 

0.675 
0.580 

THE  RATIO  OF  THE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  PER 
RING  TO  THE  DIRECT  CURRENT  is  as  follows  for  unity 
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SIX-PHASE  CONVERTERS  ARE  OP] 
PHASE  systems  usttally  by  connecting  1 
transformers  to  the  armature  through 

AMETRALLY  or  in  DOUBLE  DELTA,  as  sll 

below. 


Diametral. 


Do 


THE  CURRENTS  FLOWING  IN  THE 
are  combinations  of  the  direct  currents  sui 
and  the  alternating  currents  SUPPLIED  BY 
thus  a  motor  effect  and  a  generator  effect 
a  single-phase  converter  these  effects  a 
make  the  machine  unstable,  but  in  a  poly 
are  both  continuous. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  A  POLYPHAS 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  same  mi 
same  heating  effect,  if  operated  as  a  dire 
Since  the  alternating  currents  and  the  d 
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IMJ. 

erator. 

Converten. 

2-riDc. 

S-ring. 

4-iiDC. 

O-ring 
dia- 
metral. 

O-rinc 

double 

delta. 

13-iiiiC 

Relative  output, 
unity  power- 
factor 

87%  power-factor 

100 

•    •    •    • 

85 

•   ■   •   • 

134 
99 

165 
115 

197 
129 

197 
129 

224 
135 

AT  UNITY  POWER-FACTOR,  THE  TAP  COIL  IS  THE 
HOTTEST  iMTt  of  the  armature  and  the  mid-coil  the  coolest. 

When  the  power-factor  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  hottest 
spot  moves  to  one  side  of  the  tap  coil.  The  average  heating  is 
greatly  increased  for  a  slight  decrease  in  the  power-factor,  and 
consequently  the  capacity  is  greatly  decreased. 

THE  RATING  OF  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTERS,  the 
output  marked  on  the  name  plates,  is  based  upon  the  mpTimtim 
load  which  they  can  deliver  without  exceeding  the  standard 
maximum  temperature  rise  under  standard  conditions  of  test 
Converters  built  for  railway  service  are  usually  rated  so  that 
they  can  deliver  twice  their  normal  load  for  one  minute,  and  one 
and  one-half  normal  load  for  two  hours,  without  exceeding  the 
sptdAed  standard  temperature  rise  and  with  no  serious  sparking 
at  tiie  brushes. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  A  CONVERTER  is  exceUent, 
usually  being  about  2  per  cent  from  no  load  to  full  load  due  to 
tiie  armature  impedance,  and  only  5  per  cent  when  the  drop  due 
to  the  total  impedance  of  the  line,  transformers  and  armature  is 
considered. 

THE  DIRECT  VOLTAGE  of  a  single-phase  converter  tends 
to  pulsate,  due  to  the  alternate  generator  and  motor  effect  of  the 
current  in  the  windings.  This  pulsation  is  practically  elimi- 
nated when  the  converter  is  operated  as  a  poljrphase  machine,  — 
the  more  phases,  the  steadier  the  direct  voltage. 

THE  VOLTAGE  AT  THE  DIRECT-CURRENT  BRUSHES 
may  be  controlled  by: 

(a)  Extra  taps  on  the  transformers.  The  ring-connections 
are  shifted  to  higher  voltage  taps  as  the  brush  voltage  tends  to 
lower. 
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(b)  Induction  regulaton,  as  ftiplalnad  in  Chaiiter  I?,  Ait  Mb 

(c)  Synchronous  boosters.  Asnudl  altematiQC-cainitcv- 
erator  is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  Its  altemalim-camit 
terminals  are  connected  in  series  with  liie  trmnafbniMr  saeiB^ 
aries  across  the  rings.  The  field  coils  are  in  serios  vib  As 
direct-current  leads  of  tiie  converter.  The  alteniatini  tmL 
of  the  booster  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  direct 
delivered  by  the  converter. 

(d)  Regulating  or  split  poles,  placed  on  the  coufeitBi 
between  the  main  poles.  These  poles  add  to  the  direct  eai. 
and  to  the  alternating  ejmJ.  But  the  altemathig  eonii 
is  nearly  90"^  out  of  phase  with  tiie  ejnJ.  produced  in  die 
ture  winding  by  the  flux  from  the  main  poles,  and  titerefuete 
resultant  alternating  e jn.f.  is  not  Increased  as  mnch  as  the 
direct  e.m.f .  By  decreasing  the  fiuz  of  main  poles  saflkieBlIyi 
the  alternating  e.m.f.  may  be  kept  constant^  and  eqnal  to  Ae 
impressed  e.m.f.  This  lessening  of  the  fiuz  of  tiie  main  folMi 
however,  does  not  decrease  the  direct  ejnuf .  as  much  as  die  flnx 
from  the  regulating  poles  increases  it  Thus  the  direct  voltigs 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  80  per  cent  without  «ha»^«^  fte 
alternating  e.m.f. 

(e)  Compound  field  windings  with  series  reactance. 

The  series  coils  carry  the  direct  current  delivered  bf  fiie 
converter.  Therefore  as  the  direct-current  load  r:hmt%gmm^  the 
field  strength  changes  and  a  corresponding  change  is  produced 
in  the  phase  relations  between  the  alternating  current  and  volt- 
age supplied  to  the  rings.  A  reactance  is  connected  in  series  with 
the  transformer  supplying  the  rings.  The  transformer  voltige 
must  therefore  overcome  the  drop  in  the  reactance  and  the 
induced  counter  e.m.f.  at  the  rings.  When  there  is  a  huge 
leading  component  in  the  alternating  current,  the  drop  across 
the  reactance  has  practically  a  180^  phase  relation  to  the  ring 
e.m.f.  and  therefore  a  larger  part  of  the  transformer  voltage  is 
applied  to  rings  than  when  there  is  a  smaller  leading  component 
in  the  current.  Thus  the  voltage  applied  to  the  rings  rises  when 
the  current  has  a  sufficientiy  large  leading  component  and  vice 
versa.  The  induced  direct  voltage  rises  accordingly.  This 
scheme  is  practicable  for  producing  a  change  of  from  6  to  10 
per  cent  in  the  induced  direct  voltage;  that  is,  of  producing 
nearly  flat-compounding  for  an  internal  drop  of  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  from  no  load  to  full  load.  The  reactance  is  usually  so 
proportioned  as  to  produce  unity  power-factor  at  average  load 
(generally  |  full  load).    At  all  loads  below  this,  the  power-factor 
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is  lagging;  at  all  loads  above,  it  is  leading.  For  practical 
method  of  determining  the  voltage  at  the  direct-current  brushes 
and  the  power-factor  at  various  loads,  see  Art.  140. 

COMMUTATING  POLES  ARE  OFTEN  USED  ON  CON- 
VERTERS to  increase  the  conmiutating  facilities.  This 
enables  the  converters  to  run  at  higher  speeds  and  still  commu- 
tate  without  excessive  sparking  at  the  brushes.  This  results  in 
fewer  poles  with  less  weight  and  cost  per  kilowatt  output. 

CONVERTERS,  LIKE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS,  ARE 
LIKELY  TO  HUNT  unless  their  pole-faces  are  equipped  with 
squirrel-cage  windings,  to  act  as  DAMPERS. 

SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTERS  CAN  BE  STARTED  in 
tiie  following  ways: 

(a)  By  means  of  a  small  induction  motor  with  fewer  poles 
than  the  converter,  mounted  on  the  same  shaft. 

(b)  From  the  direct-current  bus-bars,  as  a  direct-current  motor. 

(c)  By  the  induction-motor  effect  between  the  armature  and 
the  squirrel-cage  windings  on  the  poles.  See  detailed  directions 
for  starting  by  this  method  in  Art  148. 

A  FIELD-BREAK-UP  SWITCH  is  connected  in  the  field 
circuit  so  that  the  field  may  be  opened  at  several  points.  This 
prevents  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  field  coils  by  the  rotating 
armature  flux  from  becoming  great  enough  to  puncture  the 
insulation. 

A  BRUSH-RAISING  DEVICE  is  attached  to  a  converter 
having  conmiutating  poles  to  prevent  the  brushes  (during  the 
process  of  starting)  from  forming  short  circuits  in  those  coils 
inunediately  under  the  commutating  poles.  The  alternating 
flux  in  the  armature  cuts  these  coils,  and  the  commutating  poles 
form  paths  of  low  reluctance.  Therefore  destructively  large 
currents  would  flow  in  these  coils  if  they  were  short-circuited  by 
the  brushes  remaining  on  the  commutator. 

EQUALIZER  CONNECTIONS  join  together  all  armature 
windings  which  occupy  corresponding  positions  under  like  poles, 
so  that  any  equalizing  currents  can  flow  through  these  equalizers, 
rattier  than  through  the  brushes,  in  order  to  bring  all  corre- 
qK)nding  points  to  the  same  potentiaL  This  cuts  down  the 
tendency  to  spark  and  to  heat  the  commutator. 

END-PLAY  DEVICES  are  often  installed  to  give  ttie  arma- 
ture a  lateral  motion  along  the  shaft,  and  prevent  the  brushes 
from  wearing  grooves  in  the  commutator. 

FLASH-OVERS  BETWEEN  BRUSHES  of  opposite  polarity 
may  take  place  when  a  short-circuit  occurs  in  the  direct-current 


are  tapped  directly  to  the  armature  winding 
This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  enal 
to  operate  on  a  frequency  of  half  that  of  the 
a  greater  stability. 

A  CONVERTER  IS  SAID  TO  BE  INVl 
receiving    direct-current    power    and    deli' 
current    This  use  is  sometimes  resorted 
station  is  called  upon  to  deliver  direct-curre 
district  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  poi^ 
sumers.    An  inverted  converter  acts  like  a  { 
difficulty  therefore,  to  maintain  the  speed  of 
stant  and  the  frequency  steady.    A  leading  c 
the  fields  and  causes  a  decrease  in  the 
current  may  weaken  the  field  to  such  an  ezte: 
in  speed  is  likely  to  burst  the  armature. 

A  SPEED  LIMITING  DEVICE  is  tfaeref< 
disconnects  the  converter  from  the  line  as  th< 
the  danger  point. 

CONVERTERS  ARE  OPERATED  IN  PA] 
same  conditions  as  direct-current  generate 
however,  enter  in  to  disturb  the  distribution 
the  paralleled  machines.  When  converters  a 
both  the  direct-current  and  the  altematingH 
transformer  should  take  its  power  from  a 
transformers.    The  characteristics  of  the  co 
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tore  windings  tl^ogh  collector-rings.  The  third  wire  is  brought 
to  tiie  middle  points  of  these  coils  which  are  of  the  same  potential 
as  the  neutral  point  of  the  armature  windings.  The  direct  current 
from  tiie  neutral  wire  can  flow  through  the  balancer  coils  because 
of  tibe  low  resistance,  but  the  alternating  e.m.f.  induced  in 
armature  windings  between  the  taps  is  able  to  force  only  a  very 
small  exciting  current  through  the  balancer  coils  on  account  of 
the  high  reactance. 

RECTIFIERS  ARE  USED  TO  CONVERT  small  amounts  of 
alternating-current  power  to  direct-current  power.  The  com- 
mon types  are: 

(a)  The  merciuy  arc, 

(b)  The  electroljTtic, 

(c)  The  vibrating. 

THE  MERCURY  ARC  RECTIFIER  is  the  most  common 
type,  and  is  used  generally  for  charging  storage  batteries  and 
operating  direct-current  arc  lights.  The  glass  tube  containing 
a  small  amount  of  merciuy  is  exhausted  to  a  very  low  pressure. 
The  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  the  tube  vaporizes 
some  of  the  merciuy  and  allows  the  passage  of  a  current  in  one 
direction  only  through  the  tube,  when  an  alternating  voltage  is 
impressed  upon  its  terminals.  Almost  no  reverse  current  will 
flow  as  long  as  a  good  vacuum  is  maintained.  Thus,  by 
its  use,  a  direct  current  (but  of  a  fluctuating  nature)  may  be 
obtained  from  an  alternating-current  source  of  supply.  The 
voltage  drop  across  the  tubes  is  constant,  being  14  volts  in  one 
type  and  86  volts  in  the  other.  Thus  the  efficiency  depends 
entirely  upon  the  voltage  at  which  the  tubes  are  operating.  The 
efficiency  of  tube  and  transformer  usually  ranges  from  80  per 
cent  to  98  per  cent  The  power-factor  is  about  90  per  cent. 
The  regulation  is  excellent  and  the  life  indefinite,  if  run  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  common  glass  tube  has  a  maximum  capacity 
of  80  amperes  and  a  minimum  of  6  amperes.  The  capacity  of 
steel  tubes  runs  as  high  as  800  amperes.  They  can  be  built  to 
run  on  any  voltage  and  be  adapted  to  either  constant-current  or 
constant-voltage  operation. 

ELECTROLYTIC  RECTIFIERS,  commonly  made  by  im- 
mersing plates  of  lead  and  plates  of  aluminum  in  ammonium 
sulphate,  are  sometimes  used  to  rectify  small  currents  (as 
high  as  ten  amperes).  The  cell  offers  a  high  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  a  current  from  the  aluminum  through  the  electrolyte  to 
the  lead,  but  a  low  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction.    The  efficiency  is  about  80  per  cent  when  the 


common  type  will  supply  iruiu 

THE  DIRECT  CURRENT  DELIVERED  I 
DIFFERS   from   tliat   delivered   by    synchrc 
mainly  in  that  it  always  pulsates  more  or  less, 
from  a  converter  is  always  steady.    Rectifiers 
suitable  for  supplying  current  to  inductive  drc 


If 


PROBLEMS   ON   CHAPTER  IX 

Prob.  38-9.  The  following  data  are  reported  in  the  Electric 
Journal,  Vol.  IX,  page  609.  In  a  pipe  and  tube  plant  at  Etna,  Pa., 
the  average  power-factor  of  the  load  on  the^  generators  was  0.52 
lagging.  A  motor-generator  converter  was  added  having  a  1000- 
kv-a.  s3mchronous  motor.  When  this  set  is  running  at  full  load 
with  0.209  power-factor  leading,  the  power-factor  of  the  main 
generator  becomes  98  per  cent. 

(o)  What  was  the  total  kilovolt-ampere  output  of  the  generators 
before  the  motor-generator  converter  was  added? 

(6)  What  waa  the  effective  power  output  of  the  generator  before 
the  converter  was  added? 

Prob.  89-9.  After  the  motor-generator  converter  of  Prob.  38 
was  added  to  the  plant: 

(o)  What  waa  the  apparent  output  (kv-a.)  of  the  generators? 

(6)  What  was  the  effective  power  output  (kw.)  of  the  gener- 
ators? 

Prob.  40-9.  At  an  eflficiency  of  82  per  cent  for  the  motor- 
generator  converter  of  Prob.  38,  what  direct-current  power  was 
delivered  by  the  set? 

Prob.  41-9.    The  transformers  in  Fig.   355  are  diametrally 
connected  to  the  six-ring  converter, 
(o)  What  is  the  voltage  between  adjacent  rings? 
(6)  What  is  the  voltage  ratio  of  the  transformers? 

(c)  Taps  are  brought  out  to  three  auxiliary  bus-bars.  What  is 
the  voltage  between  these  auxiliary  bus-bars  when  the  converter  is 
running? 

(d)  What  is  the  phase-difference  between  the  voltage  of  the 
auxiliary  bus-bars  in  (c)  and  the  secondary  voltage  of  the  trans- 
formers? 

(e)  What  is  the  voltage  of  the  auxiliary  bus-bars  when  the 
switches  a,  6  and  c  are  open?  (From  the  Electric  Journal,  June, 
1911.) 

Prob.  42-9.  (a)  In  Fig.  312,  what  is  the  phase  angle  between 
the  induced  e.m.f.  in  part  aci  of  the  armature  and  the  impressed 
voltage  of  coil  Ci? 

(b)  What  is  the  phase  angle  between  the  induced  e.m.f.  of  aci 
and  the  impressed  voltage  of  coil  ^s? 
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FiG.  355.    Diagram  of  a  converter  connected 
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If  the  direct  voltage  to  neutral  is  110  volts  at  full  load  and  the 
transformers  have  a  voltage  ratio  of  10  to  1  with  the  secondaries 
in  series,  find: 

(a)  Voltage  between  tapping  points  on  the  converter. 

(6)  Voltage  across  each  secondary  coil  of  the  transformers. 

(c)  Voltage  from  tapping  points  on  converter  to  neutral. 

(d)  Voltage  between  alternating-current  mains. 


FiQ.  356.  Diagram  of  a  converter  with  the  taps  brought  out  to  the 
tranflformer  secondaries  which  have  an  interconnectedHstar  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  neutral  for  the  three-wire 
direct-current  system. 

Prob.  44-9.  With  converter  of  Prob.  43  running  at  unity  power- 
factor,  the  efficiency  is  90  per  cent  when  500  amperes  are  being 
delivered  at  the  direct-current  brushes. 

(a)  On  this  balanced  load,  what  power  is  each  transformer 
delivering? 

(6)  What  is  the  phase  angle  between  the  current  and  the  im- 
pr^sed  voltage  of  each  coil? 

(c)  What  current  flows  in  each  secondary  coil  of  the  transformers? 
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Prob*  45-9.    Connect  to  a  6-ring  converter  the  double-tee  con- 
nection  of  transformers  shown  in  Fig. 

jJLJiZJ  m,U    357. 

*^ssmssmsmfsvsmmsmnKi        Prob.  46-9.    A  power  customer  has 

to  make  a  choice  from  the  two  equip- 
ments enumerated  below.  Either  will 
serve  his  purpose  equally.  Data  from 
Elec.  Journal,  Apr.,  1915. 

(I)  Rotary  converter  —  300  kw.,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle,  275  volts,  direct-current, 
compoimd-wound,  900  r.p.m.,  self-start- 
ing from  a-c.  side  with  three  110  kv-a. 
transformers,  2300/170  -  85  volts,  at 
from  $4280  to  $4350. 

(II)  Synchronous  motor  —  350  kv-a., 
3-phase,  60-cycle,  2300  volts,  rotating 
field,  direct-connected  to  300  kw.  —  275 


Fig.  357.  Transformers 
connected  in  double-tee. 
The  percentage  of  turns 
in  each  branch  is  indi- 
cated by  the  numbers  on 
the  coils. 


volts,  commutating  pole,  compound- 
wound,  direct-current  generator,  900  r.p.m.  and  direct-connected 
exciter,  at  from  $4650  to  $4895. 

Efficiencies  of  Equipments 


At  per  cent  load  (kv-a.) . . . 

50 

75 

100 

125 

Converter 

Transformers 

Motor-generator 

88.9 
97.0 

82.4 

91.8 
97.6 

86 

92.7 
97.8 
87.2 

93 

97.7 

87.0 

What  percentage  saving  is  made  on  the  investment  if  equipment 
I  is  chosen? 

Prob.  47-9.  The  load-factor  for  the  equipments  in  Prob.  46 
would  be  about  20  per  cent  and  the  average  load  would  be  50  per 
cent  throughout  250  days  of  9  hours  each.  Cost  of  electrical 
energy  is  1  j  cents  per  kw-hr. 

(a)  Compute  the  yearly  saving  in  power  cost  based  on  average 
load,  if  converter  is  used. 

(6)   What  is  the  yearly  saving  as  a  percentage  of  investment? 

Prob.  48-9.  The  resistance  of  a  converter  line  and  transformers 
is  10  per  cent.  Unity  power-factor  is  desired  at  one-half  load. 
Other  specifications  are  as  in  Example  7.  What  inductive  re- 
actance should  be  used  in  order  to  produce  practically  flat-com- 
pounding from  no  load  to  full  load? 
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144 : 

3195 

69J8 

SOI  31  242 

40' 

2o; 

w 

3U 

VM 

J- 

JO- 

829 

»• 

.CSIM 

.W3B 

03492  28  838 

W* 

8° 

.13917 

99017  . 

4054    1 

11J4 

n* 

s; 

eu 

B3S  37.41W 

9883 

JO'- 

20' 

048 

83«9 

is; 

.03928 

ez3 

so; 

4945 

.0«7i 

B17 

0407S  2*  sia 

:iS099 

858 : 

5343 

1606 

JS' 

220  23.89S 

36B 

540 

10- 

w 

3tl 

W 

3«8  23«(H 

so; 

■■ 

,16*41 

98780  , 

5838    e 

S13S 

81* 

KB 

M8 

ill  23.184 

,15931 

723 

M- 

to; 

893 

UB  II  470 

40' 

Tfg 

88J 

»■ 

30' 

9768 

30' 

.0(M3 

M9  30  1D8 

10' 

«; 

,18792 

680  , 

7033 

8708 

90" 

870 

0SOW1B837 

J- 

.17078 

Ml 

333 

7BM 

lO" 

»■ 

OJZM 

sum 

OS341  ii.nei 

tn- 

io; 

-1738S 

98481  , 

7833    8 

1713 

U* 

lo- 

60' 

JO' 

ao' 

0J«14 

40' 

4845 

40* 

3o; 

.oeioj 

B13 

081IB  18  3S0 

30' 

3966 

3o; 

385 

7M 

408  ISBOJ 

20' 

609 

171  , 

W35 

3003 

JO' 

TOO  14.034 

10' 

- 

.18708 

33S1 

10* 

«. 

da 

not      taa 

^ 

Bill 

not 

Un 

87°  to  90° 


80°  to  86° 


11 


fiO' 

!«• 

10' 
»' 
80' 
40' 
fiO' 

14* 

10' 
20' 
80' 
40' 
fiO' 

U' 

10* 

w 
ao' 

40' 
fiO' 

u* 

10' 

w 

80' 
40' 
W 

17* 

10* 
20' 
80' 
40' 
50' 

IB* 

10' 
20' 
80' 
40' 
W 


.22212   M2  .22781  .3897 

.22495  .07437  .23067  4.8315 
.22778  371  393  .2747 
.23082  804  .23700  .2193 
345  237  .24008  .1853 
827  160  316  .1126 
.28910   100   624  .0611 

.24192  .97030  .24933  4.0108 

474  .96959  .25242  3.9617 

.24756   887   552  .9136 

.25038   815  .25862  .8667 

320   742  .26172  .8206 

601   667   483  .7760 

.25882  .96593  .26795  3.7321 
.26163   517  .27107  .6891 

443  440  419  .6470 
.26724  363  .27732  .6059 
.27004   285  .28046  .5656 

284   206   360  .5261 

.27564  .96126  .28675  3.4874 
.27848  .96046  .28990  .4475 
.28123  .95964  .29305  .4124 
402  882  621  .3759 
680  799  .29938  .3402 
.28959   715  .30255  .3052 

.29237  .95630  .30573  3.2709 

515   545  .30891  .2371 

.29793   459  .31210  .2041 

.80071   872   530  .1716 

848   284  .31850  .1397 

625   195  .32171  .1084 

.80902  .95106  .32492  3.0777 
.81178  .95015  .32814  .0475 

454  .94924  .33136  3.0178 
.81730  832  460  2.9887 
.82006   740  .33783  .9600 

282   646  .34108  .9319 

.82557  .04552  .34433  2.9042 


*Kt       QJTKfi 


vmx 


10' 

W 

77* 

ts* 

50' 

10" 

40' 

20' 

80' 

80' 

20' 

40' 

10' 

50' 

7«* 

84* 

50' 

10' 

40' 

20' 

30' 

80' 

20' 

40' 

10' 

50' 

7»* 

80* 

50' 

10' 

40' 

20' 

30' 

80' 

20' 

40' 

10' 

50' 

74* 

86* 

50' 

10' 

40' 

20' 

30' 

80' 

20' 

40' 

10' 

50' 

71* 

87* 

50' 

10' 

40' 

20' 

80' 

80' 

20' 

40* 

10* 

50' 

TO* 

88* 

50* 

10' 

40' 

20' 

30' 

80' 

20' 

40' 

10' 

50' 

71* 

88* 

RA' 

in' 

.JKKIUD 

.39073 

341 

608 

.80875 

.40141 

406 

.40674 
.40939 
.41204 
469 
734 
.41996 

.42262 

522 

.4278S 

.43051 

31S 

57( 

.4383: 

.4409( 

351 

621 

.won 

.451« 

.45391 
651 

.4591 

.4617 

43 

60 

.4604 
.4720 
46 
71 
.4707 
.4823 

.484( 
75 


Sr  to  87' 


38°  to  45* 


91* 

tin 

008 

tan   oot 

99" 

99* 

Bin 

008 

tan   oot 

99* 

.51504 

.85717 

.60086  1.6643 

.61566 

.78801 

.78129  1.2799 

10' 

.51788 

567 

483   534 

50' 

10' 

.61795 

622 

.78598   723 

50' 

20' 

.62008 

416 

.60881   426 

40' 

20' 

.62024 

442 

.79070   647 

40' 

30' 

250 

261 

.61280   319 

30* 

30' 

251 

261 

.79544   572 

80' 

40' 

498 

.85112 

.61681   212 

20- 

40' 

479 

.78079 

.80020   497 

20' 

50' 

745 

.84959 

.62083   107 

10- 

50' 

706 

.77897 

498   423 

10' 

91* 

.629D2 

.84805 

.62487  1.6003 

99* 

99* 

.62932 

.77715 

.80978  1.2349 

91* 

10' 

.63238 

650 

.62892  1.5900 

50' 

10' 

.63158 

531 

.81461   276 

50' 

20' 

484 

495 

.63299   798 

40* 

20' 

383 

347 

.81946   208 

40* 

80' 

730 

339 

.63707   697 

30' 

30' 

608 

.77162 

.82434   131 

30' 

40' 

.63975 

182 

.64117   597 

20' 

40' 

.63832 

.76977 

.82923  .2059 

20' 

fiO' 

.64220 

.84025 

528   497 

10' 

50' 

.64056 

791 

.83415  1.1968 

10' 

99* 

.64404 

.83867 

.64941  1.5399 

97/ 

40* 

.64279 

.76604 

.83910  1.1918 

90* 

10' 

708 

706 

.65355   301 

50' 

10' 

501 

417 

.84407   847 

50' 

20' 

.64951 

549 

.65771   204 

40' 

20' 

723 

229 

.84906   778 

40' 

30* 

.65194 

389 

.66189   108 

30' 

30' 

.64945 

.76041 

.85408   708 

30' 

40' 

436 

228 

.66608  .5013 

20' 

40' 

.65166 

.75851 

.85912   640 

20' 

fiO' 

678 

.83066 

.67028  1.4919 

10' 

50' 

386 

661 

.86419   571 

10' 

94* 

.55919 

.82904 

.67451  1.4826 

96* 

41* 

.65606 

.75471 

.86929  1.1504 

49* 

10' 

.56160 

741 

.67875   733 

50' 

10' 

.65825 

280 

.87441   436 

50' 

20' 

401 

577 

.68301   641 

40' 

20' 

.66044 

.75088 

.87955   369 

40' 

80' 

641 

413 

.68728   550 

30' 

30' 

262 

.74896 

.88473   303 

30' 

40' 

.56880 

248 

.69157   460 

20' 

40' 

480 

703 

.88992   237 

20' 

fiO' 

.57119 

.82062 

.69588   370 

10' 

50' 

697 

509 

.89515   171 

10' 

99* 

.57358 

.81915 

.70021  1.4281 

99* 

42* 

.66913 

.74314 

.90040  1.1106 

49* 

10' 

506 

748 

455   193 

50' 

10' 

.67129 

.74120 

.90569  1.1041 

50' 

20' 

.57833 

580 

.70891   106 

40' 

20' 

344 

.73924 

.91009  1.0977 

40* 

30' 

.58070 

412 

.71329  .4019 

30' 

30' 

559 

728 

.91633   913 

30* 

40' 

307 

242 

.71769  1.3934 

20' 

40' 

773 

531 

.92170   850 

20* 

»' 

543 

.81072 

.72211   848 

10' 

50' 

.67987 

333 

.92709   786 

10' 

99* 

.58779 

.80902 

.72654  1.3764 

94* 

49* 

.68200 

.73135 

.93252  1.0724 

47* 

10' 

.59014 

730 

.73100   680 

50' 

10' 

412 

.72937 

.93707   661 

50' 

20' 

248 

558 

547   597 

40' 

20' 

624 

737 

.94345   599 

40' 

30' 

482 

386 

.73996   514 

30' 

30' 

.68835 

537 

.94896   538 

SO' 

40' 

716 

212 

.74447   432 

20' 

40' 

.69046 

337 

.95451   477 

20' 

50' 

.59949 

.80038 

.74900   351 

10' 

50' 

256 

.72136 

.96008   416 

10' 

97* 

.60182 

.79864 

.75355  1.3270 

98* 

44- 

.69466 

.71934 

.96569  IM55 

49* 

10' 

414 

688 

.75812   190 

50' 

10' 

675 

732 

.97133   295 

50' 

20' 

645 

512 

.76272   111 

40' 

20' 

.69883 

529 

.97700   235 

40* 

80' 

.60876 

335 

.76733  .3032 

30' 

30' 

.70091 

325 

.98270   176 

30' 

40' 

.61107 

.79158 

.77196  1.2954 

20' 

40' 

298 

.71121 

.98843   117 

20* 

50' 

337 

.78980 

.77661   876 

10' 

50' 

505 

.70916 

.99420   068 

10' 

49* 

.70711 

.70711 

1.00000  1.0000 

49* 

008 

Bin 

oot   tan 

008 

Bin 

oot   tan 

58°  to  59< 


45°  to  52* 


(705) 


1  cu.  ft.  of  I  u^QUgj.  j  anthracite  coal  wdghs  a] 

1  cu.  ft  of  If^i      ibitiiminouscoal  weigbsa 

1  barrel  of  crude  oil  »  41  gaL  a  310  lb. 

1  ton  «  2000  lb. 

Resistance  per  mil-foot  of  copper  at  20^  C.  . 

Temperature  Ck>EFFiciENTB  of  Res 


At(rc. 

Ck>mmercial  Copper 

Commercial  Aluminum    .... 

0.00427 

a         •         . 

*  Circuko'  of  the  Bureau  qf  Standards 
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Table  I 


PROPERTIES  OF  ANNEALED  COPPER  WIRE 


B.ftS. 
ease. 

Area  ID 
ciro. 
mils. 

Diametei 

d 

*iD  mils. 

Number 
of  strands 
in  cable. 

Resistance 

per  mile  at 

20*  Cor 

(WF. 

Weight  per  mile 
in  pounds 
(approz.). 

SoUd. 

Stranded. 

(approz.). 

Rolid. 

Stranded. 

14 

4,107 

64.05 

73 

7 

13.3 

65.6 

70 

12 

6,530 

80.81 

92 

7 

8.40 

104 

106 

10 

10,380 

101.9 

116 

7 

5.27 

166 

172 

8 

16,510 

128.5 

146 

7 

3.31 

264 

269 

6 

26,250 

162.0 

184 

7 

2.08 

420 

428 

5 

33,100 

181.9 

206 

7 

1.65 

530 

544 

4 

41,740 

204.3 

232 

7 

1.31 

667 

682 

3 

52,630 

229.4 

260 

7 

1.04 

841 

866 

2 

66,370 

257.6 

292 

7 

0.824 

1062 

1,087 

1 

83,690 

289.3 

333 

7 

0.656 

1337 

1,368 

0 

105,540 

324.9 

375 

7 

0.518 

1687 

1,730 

00 

133,080 

364.8 

419 

7 

0.412 

2127 

2,190 

000 

167,810 

409.6 

470 

7 

0.328 

2682 

2,740 

0000 

211,600 

460.0 

528 

19 

0.259 

3381 

3,470 

250,000 

500.0 

575 

19 

0.217 

•  •  •  • 

4,090 

300,000 

547.7 

630 

19 

0.185 

4,890 

350,000 

591.6 

681 

19 

0.159 

5,740 

400,000 

632.5 

729 

37 

0.137 

6,570 

450,000 

670.8 

773 

37 

0.122 

7,470 

500,000 

707.1 

815 

37 

0.111 

8,210 

550,000 

741.6 

855 

37 

0.100 

9,020 

600,000 

774.6 

893 

37 

0.0898 

9,850 

650,000 

806.2 

929 

37 

0.0845 

10,660 

700,000 

836.7 

964 

37 

0.0793 

11,480 

750,000 

866.0 

998 

61 

0.0739 

12,320 

800,000 

894.4 

1031 

61 

0.0687 

13,130 

900,000 

948.7 

1093 

61 

0.0633 

14,850 

1,000,000 

1000 

1151 

61 

0.0528 

16,420 

1,250,000 

1118 

1289 

61 

0.0438 

20,300 

1,500,000 

1225 

1413 

91 

0.0304 

24,600 

1,750,000 

1323 

1526 

91 

0.0311 

t  •  •  • 

28,700 

2,000,000 

1414 

1631 

127 

0.0275 

till 

32,800 

(707) 


of  97  per  cent  conauuuvitj.     ***  ».**».  .x, . 

columns  are  taken  from  ^  pamphlet  entitled  * 
stallation  and  Maintenance  of  Aluminum  Elc 
issued  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 

(American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Eng 


B.  A.  S.  tsMfi  or 
circular  mils. 


Copper  (97 

per  cent) 

equivalent. 


6 
5 
4 
3 


1 

0 

00 

000 

0000 


Aluminum 
61  per  cent. 


250,0001 
300,000 
350;000 
400,000 
450,000 

wmono 


41,740 
52,030 
66,370 
83,6^10 
105,530 

133,220 
167,800 
211,950 
266,800 
336,420 

397,500 
477,000 
556,500 
636,000 
715,500 

795,000 


Usual 
num- 
ber of 
strands. 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

19 
19 
19 
37 
37 

37 


Diam- 
eter of 
bare 
cable, 
inches. 


tl 


lA 


Ohms  per  mile 
20*  C.  or  (»•  ] 


Solid. 


2.147 
1.703 
1.350 
1.071 
0.8486 

0.6720 
0.5342 
0.4229 
0.3360 
0.2667 

0.2253 
0.1879 
0.1611 
0.1409 
0.1254 

0.1127 


Stran 


2.1 
1.7 
1.5 
l.( 
0.{ 

0.< 

0.1 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
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TABLE  III 

(From  Amorican  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineen) 

6Q-Cycle  Reactance  of  Soud  Non-magnetic  Wires* 

Ohms  per  Mile  of  Each  Wire  of  a  Single-phase  or  of  a  Symmetrical 

Three-phase  Line 


Siaeof 

wire, 

dr.  mils. 

or  A.W.G. 


1.000.000 

750.000 

600.000 

350.000 

250.000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 
4 

6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 


Size  of 

wire. 

cir.  mils. 

or  A.W.G. 


1.000.000 

750.000 

600.000 

350.000 

250.000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 
4 

6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 


Diam.  of 

wire, 

inches. 


1.0000 
0.8660 
0.7071 
0.5016 
.5000 
.'4600 
.4096 
3648 
.3240 
2893 
.2576 
.2043 
1620 
1285 
1019 
0.08061 
0.06406 
0.06062 


0. 

0. 

0. 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


Inches  between  wires,  center  to  center. 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


1145 
1319 
1565 
1782; 
1986' 
2087 
0.2228| 
0.2368 
0.2509 
0.2650 
0.2791 
0.3072! 
0.3353 
0.3635' 
0.3917 
04196 
0.4479 
0.4762 


0.2478 
0.2652 
0.2898 
0.3115 
0.3319 
0.3420 
0.3561 
0.3701 
0.3842 
0.3985 
0.4124 
0  4403 
04686 
0.4969 
0.5248 
0.5531 
0.5813 
06092 


6 

9 

12 

18 

24 

0.3319 

0.3811 

0.4158 

0.4652 

0.5003 

0.3493 

0.3985 

0.4336 

0.4626 

0.51/6 

0.3739 

0.4230 

0.4581 

0.6074 

0.5421 

0  3955 

0.4449 

0.4705 

0.6289 

0.6640 

0.4158 

0.4652 

0.6003 

0.6493 

0.6844 

0.4260 

0.4754 

0.5101 

0.5595 

0.6945 

04403 

0.4893 

0.5244 

0.6734 

0.6065 

0.4543 

0.5033 

0.5384 

0.6877 

0.6224 

0.4682 

0.5170 

0.5523 

0.6017 

0.6364 

0.4826 

0.5310 

0.5666 

0.6156 

0.6507 

0.4965 

05455 

0.5806 

0.6300 

0.6647 

0.5348 

0.5738 

00099 

0.6579 

0.6929 

05527 

0.6021 

0.6368 

0.6861 

0.7208 

05810 

O660O 

0.6660 

0.7140 

0.7491 

0.6089 

0.6382 

0.6933 

0.7423 

0.7774 

0.6371 

0.6865 

0.7212 

0.7706 

08053 

06654 

0.7144 

0  7495 

0.7985 

0.8335 

0.6933 

0.7427 

0.7774 

0.8268 

0.8618 

30 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


5270 

5603 
5906 
6115 
.6213 
6356 
6406 
0.6635 
0.8778 
0.0918 
0.?JU1 
0.741)0 
0.7762 
0.8045 
0.8324 
08607 
0.8886 


Feet  between  wires,  center  to  center. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0. 


8 

4 

5403 

05844 

5666 

0  6017 

5016 

0.6363 

6130 

0  6481 

6334 

0.6684 

6435 

0  6786 

6576 

0  0825 

6718 

0  7065 

6858 

0.7204 

6907 

0  7348 

7140 

0.7487 

7410 

0.7770 

7702 

0  8049 

7985 

0.8332 

8264 

0  8614 

8547 

0  8893 

8826 

0  9176 

9108 

0  9459 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0. 


6115 
6288 
6533 

6753 
6056 
7057 
7196 
0.7336 
0.7476 
07619 
0.7750 
0.8041 
0.8320 
08003 
0.8888 
0.01(5 
0.0448 
0  0730 


06334 
0  6507 
0.6756 
0.0971 
0.7174 
0.7276 
0.7416 
0.7559 
0.7698 
07838 
0.7981 
0.8200 
0.85^ 
0.8826 
0.9105 
0.9387 
0.9670 
0  9949 


8 


0.6684 
06858 
0.7103 
0.7321 
7525 
7627 
7760 
7906 
8049 
8188 
8328 
8611 
8893 
9172 
9455 
0.9734 
1.002 
1.030 


10 


0. 

0 

0. 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

0 


0  6956 
0  7129 
0.7374 
0.7503 
0.7706 
0  7808 
0.8038 
0.8177 
0.8317 
0  8460 
08500 
08882 
0  0161 
00444 

0  9727 

1  001 
1.029 
1  057 


15 

20 

0  7446 

0.7706 

0.7619 

0  7070 

0.7868 

0  8216 

0  80R3 

0.8433 

0.8286 

0.8637 

08388 

0.8730 

0.8528 

0.8878 

0  8671 

0.0018 

0  KKIO 

0.0161 

0.8950 

0.0301 

0.9093 

00440 

0.0372 

00723 

0  0655 

1.001 

0  0938 

1  028 

1  022 

1  067 

1.050 

1.085 

1.078 

1  113 

1.106 

1.141 

25 


08068 
0  8241 
08486 
0.8705 
0  8900 
0  9010 
0.9150 
0.0280 
0.0420 
0  0572 
0  0712 

0  0994 

1  027 
1.056 
1.084 

112 
140 
168 


*  The  reactances  given  in  this  table  also  apply,  with  a  practically  negligible  error,  to 

ordinary  stranded  wires  of  the  aame  crotasection. 

25 
For  25-cycle  reactance  multiply  values  in  table  by  r;:  or  0.417. 

W 


wire, 
A.W.G. 

of  wire, 

inches. 

1 

3 

6 

9 

12 

0000 

0.4600 

0.06332 

0.03490 

0.02741 

0.02438 

0.022( 

000 

0.4096 

0.05802 

0.03336 

0.02647 

0.02364 

0.021( 

00 

0.3648 

0.05366 

0.03198 

0.02559 

0.02203 

0.021S 

0 

0.3249 

0.04995i  0.03009 

0.02477 

0.02227 

0.020; 

1 

0.2893 

0.04676 

0.02051 

0.02400 

0.02165 

0.020S 

2 

0.2576 

0.04400 

0.02842 

0.02328 

0.02106 

0.0197 

4 

0.2043 

0.03937 

0.02645 

0.02195 

0.01997 

0.0187 

6 

0.1620 

0.03506 

0.02475 

0.02077 

0.018V8 

0.017£ 

8 

0.1285 

0.03262 

0.02326 

001971 

0.01809 

0.0171 

10 

0.1019 

0.03006 

0.02194 

0.01875 

0.01728 

0.0163 

12 

0.08081 

0.02787 

0.02076 

0.01788 

0.01654 

0.0157 

14 

0.06408 

0.02d99 

0.01970 

0. 01709 

0.01586 

0.015(1 

16 

0.05082 

0.02434 

0.01874 

0.01636 

0.01523 

0.01«5 

Siseof 
wire, 

Feet  between  wires,  center  to  < 

A.W.G. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

0000 

0.01709 

0.01674 

0.01607 

0.01556 

0.01482 

0.0142 

000 

0.01730 

0.01639 

0.01574 

0.01525 

0.01454 

O.O140 

00 

0.01692 

0.01604 

0.01543 

0.01496 

0.01427 

0.0137 

0 

0.01656 

0  01672 

0.01512 

0.01467 

0.01401 

0.0132 

1 

0.01621 

0.01540 

0  01483 

0.01440 

0.01376 

0.0133 

2 

0.01587 

0.01510 

0.01455 

001413 

0.01352 

0.0180 

4 

0.01525 

0.01453 

0.01402 

0.01363 

0.01306 

0.0126 

0 

0.01467 

0.01400 

0.01353 

0.01317 

0.01263 

0.0122 

8 

0.01413 

0.01351 

0.01307 

0.01273 

0.01223 

0.0118 

10 

0.01363 

0.01306 

0.01264 

0.01233 

0.01186 

0.0115 

12 

0.01316 

0.01263 

0.01224 

0.01194 

0.01150 

0.0111 

11 

n  nt9n 

n  M99H 

n  niia? 

n  niiKO 
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TABLE  V 
60-Cycle  Chabgino  Current  in  Line  of  Smooth  Round  Wires 

(AdiM>t«d  from  AmerioaD  Handbook  (or  Eleetrical  Engineers) 

Charging  current  on  each  line  wire,  in  amperes  per  mile  =  (current  from 


table)  X 


(volts  to  neutral) 


1,000,000 

Amperes  in  Each  Wire  of  Line  One  Mile  Long,  for  Each  1,000,000 

Volts  to  Neutral 


SiseoT 

• 

Duun. 
of  wire, 
inches. 

Inches  between  wires,  center  to  center. 

wire, 

A.W.G. 

1 

3 

6 

9 

12 

18 

24 

30 

ooou 

0.4600 

23.87 

13.16 

10.33 

9.191 

8.524 

7.732 

7.253 

6.922 

000 

0.4006 

21.87 

12.58 

9.979 

8.912 

8.283 

7.532 

7.076 

6.760 

00 

0.3648 

20.23 

12.06 

9.647 

8.645 

8.053 

7.340 

6.907 

6.605 

0 

0.3240 

18.83 

11.57 

9.338 

8.396 

7.834 

7.159 

6.748 

6.458 

1 

0.2883 

17.63 

11.13 

9.048 

8.162 

7.630 

6.990 

6.594 

6.319 

2 

0.2576 

16.59 

10.71 

8.777 

7.940 

7.434 

6.824 

6.447 

6.183 

4 

0.2043 

14.84 

9.972 

8.275 

7.529 

7.073 

6.518 

6.175 

5.930 

6 

0.1620 

13.44 

9.331 

7.830 

7.155 

6.745 

6.239 

5.923 

5.700 

8 

0.1285 

12.30 

8.709 

7.430 

6.820 

6.447 

5.983 

5.693 

5.485 

10 

0.1019 

11.33 

8.271 

7.069 

6.515 

6.171 

5.745 

5.478 

5.286 

12 

0.08081 

10.51 

7.827 

6.741 

6.236 

5.919 

5.527 

5.278 

5.101 

U 

0.06406 

9.798 

7.427 

6.443 

5.979 

5.689 

5.323 

5.093 

4.927 

16 

0.05082 

9.176 

7.065 

6.168 

5.742 

5.474 

5.135 

4.920 

4.765 

Siieof 

• 

Feetl 

between 

wires,  cei 

iter  tc  ce 

inter 

wire. 
A.W.G. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

15 

20 

25 

0000 

6.660 

6.311 

6.058 

5.866 

5.587 

5.387 

6.060 

4.848 

4.697 

000 

6.522 

6.179 

5.934 

5.749 

5.482 

5.289 

4.973 

4.769 

4.626 

00 

6.379 

6.047 

5.817 

5.640 

5.380 

5.195 

4.890 

4.694 

4.550 

0 

6.243 

5.926 

5.700 

6.531 

5.282 

5.105 

4.807 

4.618 

4.483 

1 

6.111 

5.806 

5.591 

5.429 

5.188 

6.014 

4.731 

4.547 

4.415 

2 

6.963 

5.693 

5.485 

5.327 

5.097 

4.931 

4.656 

4.475 

4.347 

4 

6.749 

6.478 

5.286 

5.139 

4.924 

4.769 

4.509 

4.343 

4.222 

6 

5.531 

5.278 

5.101 

4.965 

4.762 

4.618 

4.373 

4.216 

4.102 

8 

5.827 

5.093 

4.927 

4.799 

4.611 

4.475 

4.345 

4.098 

3.969 

10 

5.139 

4.924 

4.765 

4.648 

4.471 

4.343 

4.124 

8.965 

8.883 

12 

4.961 

4.762 

4.614 

4.501 

4.336 

4.215 

4.011 

3.879 

8.781 

14 

4.799 

4.611 

4.475 

4.369 

4.211 

4.098 

3.906 

8.778 

8.686 

16 

4.645 

4.467 

4.339 

4.241 

4.090 

8.965 

8.800 

8.683 

8.595 

25 


For  25  cycles  the  charging  current  equals  gg  or  0.417  of  the  values  in  this  table. 


cable. 
CM.  or 
A.W.G. 


1.000.000 

750.000 

600.000 

350.000 

250.000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 


i^iain. 

of  strand. 

inches. 


1.152 
0.996 
0.814 
0.681 
0.575 
0.528 
0.470 
0.418 
0.373 
0.332 
0.292 
0.232 
0.184 


1 

3 

6 

0.0554 

0.0383 

0.0506 

0.0361 

0.134 

0.0452 

0.0333 

0.0955 

0.0413 

0.0312 

00776 

0.0383 

00295 

0.0713 

0.0369 

00286 

0.0644 

0.0352 

0.0276 

0.0590 

00336 

0.0266 

0.0644 

0.0322 

0.0258 

0.0606 

0.0309 

0  0249 

0.0470 

0.0296 

0.0241 

0.0417 

0.0275 

0  0227 

0.0376 

0.0256 

0.0214 

9 


0.0325 
0.0309 
0.0289 
0.0273 
0.0260 
0.0253 
0.0245 
0.0238 
0.0231 
0.0224 
00217 
0.0206 
0.0195 


i: 


O.C 
O.C 
O.C 
0.( 
0.( 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.( 

0.< 


Saeof 

cable, 

CM.  or 

A.W.G. 


1.000.000 

750.000 

500.000 

350.000 

250.000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 


Feet  between  conductors,  center 


0.0216 
0.0209 
0200 
0192 
0185 
0182 
0178 
0174 
0170 
0166 
0162 


0  0202 
0  0196 
0  0188 
00181 
0.0175 
0.0172 
0.0168 
.0165 
.0161 
.0158 
.0154 


5 

6 

8 

0.0193 

0.0185 

0.0175 

0.0187 

0.0180 

0.0170 

0.0179 

0.0173 

00164 

0.0173 

0.0167 

0.0159 

0.0168 

0.0162 

00154 

0.0165 

0.0160 

0.0152 

0.0161 

0.0156 

0  0149 

0.0158 

0  0153 

0.0146 

0.0156 

0.0150 

0.0143 

0.0152 

0.0147 

0.0141 

0.0149 

0.0144 

0  0138 

0.1 
0.1 

o.< 

0.1 

0.1 

O.t 

0' 

0. 

0.1 

0 

0. 
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TABLE  VII 
60-Ctcxjb  Charging  Cubrent  in  Line  of  Standard  Strands 

(Adiq>ted  from  American  Handbook  (or  Electrical  Engineers) 
Charging  current  on  each  line  wirCj  in  amperes  per  mUe  ~  (current  from 


table)  X 


(volts  to  neutral) 


1,000,000 

Approximate  Amperes  in  Each  Wire  of  One-mile  Line  for  Each 

1,000,000  volts  to  neutral 


Site  of 

cable. 

CM.  or 

A.W.G. 


1,000.000 

750.000 

500.000 

350.000 

250.000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 
4 

6 


Diam. 

of  strand, 

inches. 


Size  of 

cable. 

CM.  or 

A.W.G. 


1.000.000 

750.000 

500.000 

350.000 

250.000 

0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 
4 

0 


1.152 
0.998 
0.814 
0.581 
0.575 
0.528 
0.470 
0.418 
0.373 
0.332 
0.292 
0.232 
0.184 


Inches  between  cables,  center  to  oenter. 


50.5 
36. 0 
29.3 
25.9 
24.3 
22.2 
20.5 
19.1 
17.7 
15.7 
14.2 


3 

6 

9 

12 

18 

24 

20.9 

14.4 

12.3 

11.1 

9.80 

9.06 

19.1 

13.6 

11  6 

10.6 

9.39 

8.71 

17.0 

12.6 

10.9 

9.95 

8.90 

8.20 

15.6 

11.8 

10.3 

9  46 

848 

7.92 

14.4 

11.1 

9.80 

9.06 

8.14 

7.62 

13.9 

10.8 

954 

8.82 

7.99 

7.46 

13.3 

10.4 

9.24 

8.56 

7.77 

7.28 

12.7 

10.0 

8.97 

833 

7.58 

7.13 

12.1 

9.73 

8.71 

8.07 

7.39 

6.94 

11.6 

939 

8.44 

7.88 

7.20 

6.79 

11.2 

9.09 

8.18 

7.65 

7.01 

6.60 

10.4 

8.56 

7.73 

7.28 

6.67 

6.33 

9.65 

8.07 

7  35 

6.94 

6.37 

6.07 

Feet  between  cables,  center  to  center. 


8.14 
7.88 
7.54 
7.24 
6.97 
6.86 
6.71 
6.56 
6.40 
6.26 
6.11 
5.88 
5.66 


7.62 
7.39 
7.09 
682 
6.60 
6.48 
6.33 
6.22 
6.07 
5.96 
5.81 
5.58 
5.39 


7.28 
7.05 
6.75 
6.52 
6.33 
6.22 
6.07 
5.96 
5.84 
5.73 
5.62 
5.39 
5.20 


6.97 
6.79 
6.52 
6.30 
6.11 
6.03 
5.88 
5.77 
5.66 
5.54 
5.43 
5.24 
5.05 


8 


6.60 
6.41 
6.18 
5.99 
5.81 
5.73 
5.62 
5.50 
5.39 
5.32 
5.20 
5.01 
4.86 


10 

15 

0.33 

5.88 

6.15 

5.73 

5.92 

5.54 

5.77 

5.39 

558 

5.24 

5  50 

5.16 

539 

5.09 

5.32 

4.98 

5.20 

4.90 

5.13 

4.83 

5.01 

4.75 

4.86 

4.60 

4.71 

4.45 

20 


5.58 
5.47 
5.28 
5.13 
5.01 
4.94 
4.86 
4.79 
4.71 
4.64 
4.56 
4.41 
4.30 


30 


8.52 
8.22 
7.84 
7.54 
7.24 
7.13 
6.94 
6.79 
6.63 
6.48 
6.33 
6.07 
5.81 


25 


39 
28 
09 
98 
86 
79 
71 
64 
56 
49 
4.41 
4.30 
4.18 


For  25  cycles  the  charging  current  equals  =:;;  or  0.417  of  the  values  in  this  table. 


25 
60 


/ 


.      ..  ._  «M    »»«  w«a»«**    »M    »A\*tAAy 

f   V 

(The  American  Brass  Co.) 

Swofoable, 

Diameter  of  wire, 

A.W.Q. 

inch. 

0000 

0.1879 

000 

0.1672 

00 

0.1489 

0 

0.1326 

1 

0.1181 

2 

0.1052 

3 

0.0937 

4 

0.0835 

*  standard  Handbook  for  Eleotrioal  Engin 
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INDEX  TO  SECOND  COURSE 


Aging  of  transformer  steel,  147 
Air-blast  type  of  transformer,  123 
Air-gap,    effect    of    in    induction 

motor,  481 
Alternators,   advantage    of    high 
efficiency  in,  9 
armature  reaction,  24,  28 
calculation  of  regulation,  45 
causes  of  unsteady  voltage,  23 
effect  of  armature  reactance  on 

terminal  voltage  of,  25 
effect  of  loading,  2 
effect  of  load  on  voltage  of,  19 
effects  of  unsteady  voltage,  22 
excitation  of,  54 
features  of,  a  buyer  should  con- 
sider, 1 
heating,  2 

load  capacity  of,  55 
losses  in  typical,  11 
performance  of,  1 
regulation  and  control  of,  1 
relation   of    load   to   efficiency 

of,  10 
short  circuits  in,  58 
synchronous  impedance,  43 
synchronous  reactance,  43 
tests  of  efficiency  of  typical,  18 
usual    values    of    power-factor 

of,  20 
voltage  regulation  of,  19 
Alternators,     paralleled,     leading 

currents  in,  110 
Alternators,  polyphase,  armature 
reaction  in,  40 


Alternators  in  parallel,  72 
disconnecting  from  bus-bars,  108 
distribution  of  load,  98,  102 
frequency,  control  of,  107 
governing  speed  of,  102 
phantom  load,  87 
power-factor  of,  105 
sharing  of  load,  74 
similar  to  direct-current  gener- 
ators in  parallel,  73 
synchronizing  currents,  87 
synchronizing  of,  78 
synchronizing  power,  92 
voltage,  control  of,  107 
Aluminum-cell  lightning  arrester, 

409 
Aluminum-cell  rectifier,  685 
Annature  current  of  synchronous 

motor,  542 
Armature  reactance,  effect  of  on 

regulation  of  alternator,  25 
Armature  reaction,  28 
Armature  reaction,  effect  on  main 

field,  26 
Armature  reaction  in  alternators, 

24 
Armature  reaction  in  polyphase 

alternators,  40 
Asychronous  generator,  491 
Asynchronous  motors,  427 
Auto-transformers,  225 

B 

Balancer-coil    for    Dobrowolsky 

generator,  676 
Banking  transformers,  199 
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nators,  59 

Compenfi 

Brcak-dowu   point   of   induction 

agei 

motor,  466 

Compoui 

Brush-raising  device,  (>64 

CcHicatei 

indu 

C 

Condens 

capaci 

Cables,  overhead,  capacitance  of, 

in  St 

374 

in  p 

Capacitance,  of  long  transmisRion 

effect 

Une,  362 

379 

of  overhead  cables,  374 

ssmch 

of  underground  cables,  404 

Condem 

to  ground,  371 

ten 

to  neutral,  376 

Constan 

Capacity       (electrostatic),       sec 

290 

Capacitance 

ConstAf 

Capacity,  of  alternators,  55 

Constar 

of  six-ring  converter,  632 

172 

of  three-ring  converter,  628 

Constai 

relative,  of  two-ring,  three-ring 

syr 

and  six-ring  converters,  621 

ContacI 

Capacity  reactance,  362 

Control 

of  long  transmission  lines,  381, 

Conver 

383 

bnisl 

r*ocw»o/iA  orrftniFAmAnt  of  inductiou 

capa< 
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CoDveitery    double-delta   connec> 
lion,  612 

efficiency,  675 

end-plan  device,  667 

equalizer  connections  on,  666 

field-break-up  switch  on,  663 

heating  in,  621 

hunting  in,  660 

induction  motor  effect,  661 

inverted,  602,  671 

losses  in,  675 

mechanical  structure,  675 

motor  and  generator  actions  in, 
618 

overload,  634 

parallel  operation  of,  673 

rating  of,  634 

ratio  of  direct  e.m.f.  to  alter- 
nating e.m.f .,  594 

regulation,  635 

regulating  pole,  640 

relative  capacities  of  two-,  three- 
and  six-ring,  621 

rotary  (see  Converter,  synchro- 
nous) 

six-phase,  597 

six-phase   on    three-phase   sys- 
tems, 607 

split  pole,  640 

starting,  661 

three-phase,  597 

versus  motor-generator,  588 
CooUng  of  transformers,  121 
Cooling  vanes  on  rotor,  4 
Copper    losses    in    transformers, 
146 

method  of  measuring,  147 
Core-loss  current,  135 
Core  losses  in  alternators,  13 
Core  loss  of  transformer,  144 

method  of  measuring,  147 
Corona,  loss,  410 

critical  voltage,  410 


Counter    e.m.f.    of    synchronous 

motor,  542 
Critical  voltage  (corona),  410 
Current,  charging,  364,  379,  381 
Current-limiting  reactance  coils,  59 
Ciurent  of  induction  motor,  when 
starting,  457 
when  loaded,  463 
Current  ratios  in  converter,  604 
Current  siurges,  405 

D 

Damping  grids  in  sjmchronous 
motors,  577 

Damping  grids  on  converters,  660 

Delta-delta  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 236 

Delta-star  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 235 

Diametral  connection  of  trans- 
formers to  converters,  246, 607 

Dielectric,  366 

Dielectric  power,  405 

Disconnecting  alternators  from 
bus-bars,  108 

Disruptive  critical  voltage 
(corona),  410 

Distributing  Unes,  323 

Distributing  transformers,  152 

Distribution  of  load,  on  paralleled 
alternators,  98,  102 
not  controlled  by  field  excita- 
tion, 105 

Dobrowolsky  direct-current  gen- 
erator, 675 

Double-delta  connection  of  trans- 
formers to  converter,  246 

Double-star  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 233 

Double-tee  connection  of  trans- 
formers to  six-ring  converter, 
702 


affected  by  economy,  15 

of  converters,  675 

relation  of  load  to,  10 

what  good  efficiency  is,  15 
Electricity,  theory  of,  368 
Electrified  bodies,  forces  between, 

369 
Electrolytic  rectifier,  685 
End-play  device  on  converter,  667 
Equalizer    connections    on    con- 
verters, 666 
Equalizer  rheostats,  55 
Equivalent  harmonic,  137 

impedance  drop,  181 

reactance  drop,  181 

resistance  drop,  181 

resistance  and  reactance,  176 
'Excitation  for  alternators,  54 
Exciting  current  of  transformer, 
134 

effect  of  over-voltage  on,  160 


I 


Farad,  365 
Feeders,  72 
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Heating  of  alternators,  A.I.E.E. 

rules,  6 
Heating  of  alternators,  2 
Heating  of  converter,  621 
Heating  of  transformers,  122 
Horn  gap,  407 

Hot  spots  in  transformer  coils,  122 
Hunting,  in  converters,  660 
in  paralleled  alternators,  94 
of  synchronous  motors,  577 
Hysteresis  current  of  transformer, 

134 
Hysteresis   loss   in   transformers, 

122,  134,  144 


Impedance  drop,  equivalent,  181 
effect  of  unequal,  214 
expressed  in  percentage,  184 
of  transformer,  176 
of    transformers    connected    in 

parallel,  175 
ratio  of  paralleled  transformers, 

202 
short  circuit  test  for,  182 
synchronous,  43 
Induction  generator,  491 
Induction  motor,  effect  of  air  gap, 
481 
effect  of  rotor  resistance,  473 
effect  of  wrong  frequency,  483 
effect  of  wrong  voltage,  483 
effect     in     synchronous     con- 
verters, 661 
loaded  characteristics  of,  463 
magnetic  leakage,  465 
performance  curves,  467 
pull-out  torque,  466 
speed-torque  curve,  464 
Induction    motor,    polyphase,    as 
frequency  changer,  494 
as  induction  generator,  491 


Induction  motor,  pol3rphase,  con- 
struction of,  429 
circle  diagram,  497 
in  cascade,  488 
rotating  field  of,  440 
sUp  of,  434 
speed  control  of,  486 
starting  characteristics,  446 
starting  compensator  for,  454 
starting  torque,  452 
synchronous  speed  of,  433 
theory  of,  432 
Induction  motor,  single-phase,  cir- 
cular field,  506 
methods  of  starting,  510 
shading  coil,  512 
Induction    regulator    with    con- 
verter, 639 
Induction  type  of  feeder  voltage 

regulator,  281 
Instrument  transformers,  298 
Insulation   of   transformer   wind- 
ings, 141 
Interleaved  transformer  coils,  166 
Inverted  converter,  602,  611 
Iron  core  loss  in  transformers,  122 
Iron  losses  in  transformers,   144, 

149 
Irregular   wave  forms  of  e.m.f., 
effect   of    on    charging    cur- 
rent, 390 


K 


Knee  of  saturation  curve,  136 


Laminations  in  transformer  core, 

thickness  of,  146 
Leading    currents    in    paralleled 

alternators,  110 
Leakage  (magnetic)  in  induction 

motor,  465 


■iiBnT.ning  protection,  407 

Line  drop  compensators,  348 

Line  regulation,  332 

Load  capacity  of  alternators,  55 

Load  component  of  transformer 
current,  132 

Load  curve  for  central  station,  331 

Load  distribution,   on  paralleled 
alternators,  78,  102 
not    controlled   by   field   exci- 
tation, 105 

Load  factor,  143 

Load,  maximum  of  synchronous 
motor, -547 

Load  voltage,  how  to  compute,  345 

Long  transmission  lines,  362 
regulation  of,  400 

Losses  in  alternators,  1 1 

Losses  in  converters,  675 

M 

Magnetic  field  rotating,  440 
Magnetic    leakage    in    induction 

motor,  465 
Magnetic    power    component    of 

transformer  current,  134 


Midcoil 
621 
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N 
NoQ-aging  of  silicon  steel,  147 

O 

Oil  ducts  in  transformere,  122 

Oil  in  transformers,  122 

Oil-switch,  62 

Open-delta  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 258 

Oscillations  of  current,  405 

Output  of  alternators  limited  by 
temperature  rise,  4 

Overhead  cables,  capacitance  of, 
374 

Overload,  rating  of  converters,  634 

Over-voltage,  effect  of  on  trans- 
formers, 156 


Parallel  connection  of  transform- 
ers, 175 
Paralleling    transformers,    proper 
conditions  for,  201 
unequal  impedance  ratios,  214 
unequal  ratios  of,  206 
unequal  reactance  ratios,  218 
Parallel  operation  of  alternators, 
72 
lamp  synchroscope,  80 
sharing  of  load,  74 
synchronizing,  78 
Parallel  operation  of  converters, 

673 
Peak  load,  154 

Percentage  method  of  expressing 
impedance,     resistance,     re- 
actance, etc.,  184 
Performance  curves  of  induction 

motor,  467 
Performance  of  generators,  1 
Performance  of  induction  motors 
from  circle  diagram,  497 


Phantom  load  on  altematoFB,  87 

Phase-modifiers,  567 

Phase  relations  between  flux  and 
induced  e.m.f .  in  transformer, 
129 

Pipes,  cooling  (of  a  transformer), 
123 

Polarity,     of     paralleled     trans- 
formersi  201,  203 
A.I.E.E.  rules  for  marking,  203 
determination  of,  204 

Poles,  oonmiutating,  on  convert- 
ers, 656 

Polyphase  alternators,  armature 
reaction  in,  40 

Polyphase  connections  of  trans- 
formers, 199,  231 
possible  combinations  for  three- 
phase,  232 

Pol3rphase  induction  motor,  con- 
struction of,  429 
in  cascade,  488 
speed  control  of,  486 

Power  capacity  of  transformers, 
122 

Power-factor  effect  of  power- 
factor  of  load  on  voltage  of 
alternator,  19 

Power-factor,  effect  on  regulation 
of  transformer,  170 
effect  on  regulation  of  alterna- 
tors, 20 

Power-factor  of  alternators  in 
parallel  controlled  by  field 
excitation,  105 

Power-factor  of  induction  motor, 
when  starting,  457 
when  loaded,  463 

Power-factor,  usual  value  of,  on 
alternators,  20 

Power,  sjmchronizing,  92 

Practical  vector  diagram  for  trans- 
formers, 168 


Regulat 

Rating  of  converters,  634 

on. 

Ratio  of  a  transformer,  127 

of  gen 

Ratio  (turn)  of  transformer,  187 

of  loni 

Reactance  (armature),  effect  of  on 

of  trai 

terminal    voltage    of    alter- 

186 

nator,  25 

of  thrc 

Reactance,  capacity,  362 

of  thrc 

Reactance  coils,  current  limiting,  59 

conn 

Reactance,  equivalent,  176 

of  trani 

Reactance  leads  in  sencs  motors, 

importi 

528 

Regulatio 

Reactance,  leakage,  164 

19 

Reactance    ratios    of    paralleled 

of  convi 

transformers,  202 

Regulator 

effect  of  unequal  ratios,  218 

348 

Reactance,  series  in  armature,  94 

compeni 

ReactAnce,  series  with  converter. 

inductio 

647 

Regulator, 

Reactance,  synchronous,  43 

verter 

Reaction,    armature,    in    alterna- 

ReUy, 62 

tors,  24 

Repulsion 

Reactors,  synchronous,  570 

idngltfv 

Rectifiers,  586,  679 

512 

electrolytic,  685 

Repulsion 

function  of,  120 

macmetii 
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Rotary  converter,  see  Converter, 

synchronous 
Rotating  magnetic  field,  440 
Rotor  of  induction  motor,  429 

squirrel-cage,  431 

wound  rotor,  431 
Rotor    resistance    of    induction 
motor,  effect  of,  473 

effect  on  starting  torque,  456 


S 


Saturation  curve,  136 
Scott  transformer,  249 

current  relations  in,  254 
Secondary    coils   of    transformer, 

121,  126 
Series  motor,  521 

compensating  winding,  525 

reactance  leads  in,  528 

resistance  leads  in,  528 
Series  reactance  in  armature,  94 
Series  transformers,  298 

for  lighting  circuits,  308 

impedance  of  secondary  circuit 
of,  303 
Shading  coil  for  single-phase  in- 
duction motors,  512 
Shell  type  of  three-phase  trans- 
formers, 275 
Short  circuits,  on  alternators,  58 

limited  by  reactance  coils,  59 
Short-circuit  test  for  impedance 

of  transformers,  182 
Short  transmission  lines,  323 
Silicon  steel  for  transformers,  145 

non-aging  of,  147 
Single-phase  induction  motor,  506 

circular  field,  508 

methods  of  starting,  510 

repulsion  motor,  512,  514 

shading  coil,  512 

split-phase^  511 


Six-phase  converter,  597 

on  three-phase  systems,  607 
Six-phase  from  three-phase,  237 
diametral    connection    to   con- 
verters, 246 
mesh  connection  of  tranaform- 
ors,  240 
Six-ring  converters,   capacity  of, 
632 
connected  to  transformers  con^ 

nected  doubl&-tee,  702 
connections  of  transformers  to, 

246 
diametral  connection,  607 
double-delta  connection,  612 
relative  capacity  of,  621 
Size  of  wire,  for  three-phase  line, 
338 
in  transmission  line,  323,  325 
Skin-effect  of  current,  24 
SUp,  of  induction  motor,  434 
Speed   control   of   pol3rphase   in- 
duction motor,  486 
Speed  of  synchronous  motor,  541 
Speed  regulation  of  alternators  in 

parallel,  102 
Speed-torque  curve  of  induction 

motors,  464 
Split-phase    starting    of    single- 
phase  induction  motors,  511 
SpUt-pole  converter,  640 
Squirrel-cage  rotor  of  induction 

motor,  431 
Squirrel-cage  windings  in  synchro- 
nous motors,  577 
StarHstar    connection    of    trans- 
formers, 233 
Star  connection  of  transformers 
from  three-phase  to  six-phase 
transformation,  240 
Starting  characteristics  of  poly- 
phase induction  motor,  446 
current,  457 


.  shading  ooil,  512 

spueu  ui,  « 

split-phase,  511 

starting,  5 

Starting,  of  synchronous  convert- 

structure < 

ers,  661 

S3nQchronG 

Starting  of  83mchronous  motors, 

V-curvesi 

579 

Synchronoui 

Starting  torque  of  polyphase  in- 

nous m< 

duction  motors,  452 

Synchronoui 

Station  transformers,  152 

nators. 

Stator  of  motor,  429 

Synchronoui 

Substation  transformer,  153 

Synchronoui 

Surges  of  current,  405 

motor, 

Switch,  field-break-up,  663 

Synchroeo(^ 

Switching  operations,  effect  of  on 

line,  405 

Synchronising  currents,  87 

Tap  coil  in 

Synchronizing  of  paralleled  alter- 

621 

nators,  78 

T-connectic 

S3mchronizing  power,  92 

current  n 

S3mchronous   booster   with   con- 

Tee,   doub 

verter,  639 

transfo 

Synchronous  condenser,  109,  567 

Temperatm 

Synchronous  converters,  see  Con- 

teriak. 

verter,  synchronous 

S3mchronous  impedance,  of  alter- 

of brin 

nators,  43 

Theory  of  < 
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Three-phaae  to  six-phase   trana- 
formatioQ,  diametral  connec- 
tion to  converters,  246 
double-delta  connection  to  con- 
verters, 246 
mesh  connection  to  transform- 
ers, 240 
Three-phase  to  two-phase  trans- 
former connection,  249 
open-delta,  258 
Scott  connection,  249 
T-connection,  249 
Three-phase  transformers,  272 
Three-phase  transformer  connec- 
tions, 252 
Three-ring  converter,  capacity  of, 
628 
relative  capacity  of,  621 
Three-wire  generator,  direct  cur- 
rent, 675 
Tirrill  voltage  regulator,  54 
Torque    of    synchronous    motor, 

running,  541 
Transformer,  air  blast  t3rpe,  123 
auto-,  225 
banking  of,  199 
calculation  of  regulation,  186 
connections  for  three-phase  to 
six-phase,  237 
diametral      connections      to 

transformer,  246 
double-delta   connections   to 

converters,  246 
mesh  connection,  240 
star  connection,  238 
connections   for    two-phase   to 
three-phase  systems,  249 
open-delta,  258 
Scott  system,  249 
T-connection,  249 
connections      to      three-phase 
systems,  232 
FF,  233 


Transformer  connections  to  three- 
phase  systems,  FA,  234 
AY,  235 
M,  236 

constant-current,  173,  290 
instrument,  298 
series,  298 

constant-potential,  172 

cooling  of,  121 

core-loss  current,  136 

distributing,  152 

double-tee  connection  to  con- 
verters, 702 

efficiency,  120 

exciting  current,  134 

function  of,  120 

fundamental  principles,  120, 126 

heating  of,  122 

hysteresis  current,  134 

impedance  of,  176 

impedance  of,  in  parallel,  175 

leakage  reactance,  164 

losses  and  efficiency,  143 

losses  of,  121 

magnetic  power  component  of 
current,  134 

magnetizing  ciurent,  130 

oil-insulated,  water-cooled,  124 

on  wrong  voltage,  156 

operation  and  polyphase  con- 
nections, 199 

paralleling,    proper    conditions 
for,  201 

performance  of  t3rpical,  149 

phase    relations    between    flux 
and  induced  e.m.f.,  129 

primary  coils,  121,  126 

ratio  of,  127 

regulation,  120 

secondary  coils,  121,  126 

short-circuit  test  for  impedance 
of,  182 

station  or  power,  152 


on,  170 
voltage  regulation,  164 
Transmission,  frequency  of,  324 
Transmission  line,  fixed  charges, 
326 
regulation,  332 

voltage  drop  in  short  line,  332 
yearly  charges,  326 
Transmission  line,  long,  362 
capacity  reactance  of,  383 
rise  in  voltage  at  unloaded  re- 
ceiving end,  398 
imderground,  404 
Transmission  line  short,  323 
choice  of  alternating  or  direct 

voltage,  324 
most  economical  size  of  wire, 
323,325 

single-phase,  short,  323 

voltage,  choice  of,  323 
Transmission    line,     three-phase, 
cost  of,  338 

regulation,  341 

size  of  wire  for,  338 
Turn    ratio    of    a    transformer, 
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Water-cooled  transformers,  124 
Wave-forms,  irregular  e.mi.,  effect 
of  oo  charging  current,  390 
fundamental  harmonic,  392 
minor  harmonic,  392 
Windings  of  alternators,  bracing 

of,  59 
Wound  rotor  induction  motor,  431 


Wound   rotor    induction   motor, 
efficiency  of,  471 
performance  curves  of,  467 

Wrong   voltage,   effect   of   oper- 
ating transformers  on,  156 


Yearly   charges  on   transmission 
line,  326 
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